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PREFACE. 



Whatever views may be suggested by the 
title, this book is reafly and truly a work on Physi- 
cal Education. liike the " Young Mother," with 
which the public are already familiarly acquainted, 
it has for its principal end and aim, the physical 
improvement of the community. It is intended 
as a means of rendering house-keepers thinking 
beings, and not as they have hitherto often been, 
mere pieces of mechanism ; or, what is little 
better, the mere creatures of habit or slaves of 
custom. 

Though I have compared this work,' as regards 
its end and aim, to the '^ Young Mother," it is a 
separate and entirely <£^rent volume. That work 
treats chiefly of the general physical managemetfC 
of young diildren ; but the *• Yotjno Hofunt* 
keeper'' is almost 1)rhoIly confined to the tiatore 
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aiid preparation of food. — ^Tlie " Young Wife," 
recently published, occupies another department 
still. It is substantially an intellectual and moral 
work ; and treats, for the most part, of the peculiar 
duties of the wife t^ hass^f aA4 her husband. 

A large proportion of the books which have 
been written professedly for house-keepers, are 
jittle mon^ tli^. /arg;c bun^es of repip^s {(fx.fffi^ 
ippaUt cpQlfiBiyv I. know of uq wod^ in tki^ 
d^p^rtmeut viitiqh qpntaipf, % any CQasi<|e«^1»|ieL 
eK^^pjt,. iwpos^Qnt jrimjth?^ uoleaa it l|? Mifsi* 
Jfaykes' " Doo^^^stiq Dutie3 5 " b^utthisa along vi\i\f, 
jpowpji that b sialuahte,^ eyggibjr^ces ako «, great deal 
w^h. is wholly in^jjplicablq tq t]be Qustc^w. oj t^ 
tl(^ sta^ oi^ SQpiely in t)^ Uoitpd St^t^s^ 
^,^ prim^p^J aiin o(. tb^ fij^lpwing t«^^ h^ 
lljje^.tqe^wt^.ithp ip^BiwAwt profession for \g]^f^ 
it is written, instead of sinking it below its pifti^A( 
\»^)8f^y leire\, \fi^^M be gja4 1» cpujvi^p' the 
jMj^t ?kepj^Qa^ ih^, hpysfi-ke^jH^ k ^ iwcb ft 



bom^-kei^fet are tpo impprlant to be vf^emdm- 
sto^p The eleipentft of the xw^t QW^ ^ 4f 
WQ^ iys^Ky «fe i^eparecl, u> «• wry gf9Silextl9f4^ 
m ^r aurseries, and around the doipeatiQ finesi^ 

9om» may thiQk--*-4)efiire they bav«) qead ilrar 
that ) l^ave devoted too large a propcvtion of ik^ 
volume to food and cookery; as if the hoimj 
l^^eg^r ha4 Httle ^ to do but to 8tw|y,the 
m ^ preparmg fi)od fcr her hQiimhMf X^ I 
b^v^ I have devoted quite as vucb flptm tf 
ol^efr mi oollatfical, to^^ aa i^uaoal with hofi^ 
deigned for the saipe. cl^tss of persons. Be^ides^ 
I have not attempted to prej^ a perfect woi4^ V 
house-keepmg. My object is, to speak on those 
points of whkh I have tliOMght ipfpt^ i^ul.wl^ich 
appear to be most neglected bjr other writers; 
especially such as are very cloaely connected with 
physical education. 

For the recipes of the last chapter, I am pmi- 
cipally indebted to judbious house-keepen m this 
vicinity and elsewhere, with whom, so fiv as I 
know, they cviginated* A few have, however, 
been selected — though seldom without some modi- 
fication or abridgment — ^fiom the best books I 
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coold find on the subject. The collection, after 
aB, is not yeiy large. Small as it is, howerer, 
some may find it tedious. But it must be far less 
so, I am sure, than works which are little else than 
mere recipes — ^which, instead of one hundred or 
one hundred and twenty, contain from one to two 
thousand. 

The work, however, whatever may be its char- 
acter or its tendency, is at length before the public. 
I hope it will be serviceable. I hope it will prove 
a timely contribution to the cause of humian im- 
provement — ^to the melioration, the elevation, the 
restoration of fallen humanity. 

Boston, Mat 1, 1838. 
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CHAPTER I. 



DIGNITT OF THE HOUSEKEEPER. 

Silent inflneoce of the house-keeper. Her character ai • 
teacher and educator. Should the mother be the hovse- 
• keeper ? Vulgar notions. Anecdote. Dignitj of tlii 
house-keeper asserted. She is, in some respects, a legial^ 
tor — a counsellor — a minister — a miwdona r y — a refbrmer* 
a physician. 

It often happens that the most important results 
in the natural worid are^ brought about by causes 
which operate silently, if not imperceptibly. Thus 
the growth of vegetation, though effected in a 
greater or less degree by the strong wind, the vio- 
lent rain, and the heat and glare of the noonday 
sun, is yet still more effectually promoted by the 
mild action of the gentler breezes, the softly d^ 
scending dew, and the less intense heat. More 
than this, even, is true. It b not so much by 
means of the dew, properly so called, or even the 
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gender breezes, or the more direct rays of the great 
source of light and heat, that the earth is rendered 
fruitful, and fitted to be the abode of man and 
beajti id^% tb^ ^^otlcm of sin tttmospb^re^ b6ld1ng 
constantly m solution a large quantity of water, in 
the form of vapor, which the earth seems to imbibe, 
and in a most wonderful manner work up into the 
living forms of the aaimal tiid Vegetable kmgdom. 
These living forms, too, often seem weakened and 
debilitated rather than invigorated by the sun's 
more direct rays, during jifew short hours of each 
twenty-four ; while the silent working, night and 
d9^/i in sunshine and in shade, of that light and 
h^t of ^hitih the sun is supposed to be the uiti- 
itSSfib sourde, b indispensable— and is the rtieans, 
along with the effects of air and moisture, of ger- 
mination, growth and progress. So in relation to 
knimal bodies, it is not that profuse perspiraition 
^hfeh \ve sometimes witness or experience, thilt 
iJlfeanses the system and promotes humab health in 
the highest degfeie ; but that gentler perspiration 
Avhlch is scarcely perceptible to the senses, biit 
liHiich, so long as we are in tolerable h^alth^, 
•Aether Wfe are employed or unemployed, and 
Aether we wake or sleep, is steadily going on. 

It is somewhat thus, m the formation of human 
)^hahi(iteh Too much comparative importance has 
'€ft^r ^been attached to out more direct, not to say 



OGwy dbvU to proiBete its growth. Not dM ttaib 
igre ^tk)Ut dteir laAaenoe in^he moral #«rid, aoy 
more tfaan ri^e noient rain and the strong breeiie 
are without mfiu^ce ki Ibe physical ; but an 
undue itnjKMtance has ever been attliched to their 
4»penitiQD and efficacy. Aximit even that the pal- 
pit) the bar, the legisktive hall, die college, tbe 
iBchocfl and the pfess, have done all which has beiro 
supposed . Adroit their power, under an Almighty 
Spirit, to {^generate, correct, rehrm, re-cmit, 
devetepe, regulate and direct in every part of die 
intellectual and moral world, were as gneait as th^ 
most sadguin^ adherents have supposed^ WmU 
k not be still tHae, tbat man is most developed, i^nd 
fertned, and educated, by causes whieift, faun Anir 
latent dperedon, seem to be almort inoperative ? 
Are not tbo^ die most eflecm«e edubattsrs and 
teachers of man, i^ter all, wtiose lessons tfBach'hito 
as though they tan^t not ? 

if dbese views isure corrsct^^^nd tfaat they ara^o 
will not, it Is presumed, be questioned— nfaes itiilit 
behoove us to pay more attention to diese SMlfent, 
but dierefiire certain sources and springs of huawn 
ehfaraeter? Have we nothing to do in the way 
of elevating and porifying, if I niay so expseai k, 
the physical, the intellectual, the social, tbe moral 
atmosphere in which a child lives, a^d moves» and 
breathes, and j?t>ws, fiir years before these asose 



direct ioAueii6es to which I have just alkidad can 
be apjilied ? Have the temperature asd the punljr 
of the air which a child inbalesy fifty thousand 
times in twenty-four hours, nothing to do in the 
fermation of his physical character — nothing to do 
WiCh the growth, health and strength of a bodjr 
nourished by the blood which this unceasing ventt*^ 
lating {NTOcess is intended to regenerate and purify ? 
Have the light or the darkness, the noise or the 
(|uiet, the sweet tones or the discordant sounds, the 
smiles or the frowns to which the young inhabitant 
of our world is subjected, nothing to do with the for- 
mation and growth ot character ? Have the (pian- 
tity, quality and condition of the food and the drink 
which are introduced to a child's stomach, and which, 
wlien assimilated, course their way through every 
part of the living machine twenty-five or thirl^ 
thousand times every twenty-»four hours, nothing to 
do with character ? Have the conversation and c(n>- 
duct of early associates nothing to do with forming 
the character of a being so highly imitative ? Have 
not the actions, the words, the looks, the thoughts, 
even — ^for little children will sometimes interpret 
thought and feeling— of those who are so con- 
staatly about us as our parents, but especially the 
mother and the house-keeper, a prodigious influence 
in determining whether we shall be selfish or geo- 
ecoos, self-governing or given up to the control 



of Dur pftssionsy tamp^rate oi* inteiupefate, ^nsual 
or fNue, eartbly op spirkual ? 

Tlbese, tbeO) it is believed, are soaie of the gen- 
tler influences — the teachers that seem to teach 
aofr—which, like the soft dews of the xnarniog and 
the evening, and the still more eficient moistuie 
imbibed from the atmosphere, produce, by their 
never ceasing operation, the most important results* 
Blotbers and teachers, says Dr. Rush, sow the 
seeds of nearly all the good and evil in our world. 
Teachers, he might have said, do this ; since man 
is everywhere, in no small degree, what he is, by 
education — and since all persons and things become 
our teachers, and serve to draw forth, develope, or 
form us. Or he might have said, with nearly equal 
truth, that mothers do the work ; since, if the doc- 
trines of the foregoing paragraphs are true, mothen 
must be, from their very position, the most efficient 
teachers. Not that they always do the work well ; 
this is quite another matter. But teach us they 
must — educate us they must — whether their io- 
atruction and education be good, bad or indi&rent. 

They educate us not only intellectually and 
CDOvally, but physically. It is mothers who operate 
on our whole nature. Other educators, as che 
world now is, seldom reach the physical man. 
This whole field, or nearly the whole of it, b left 
lo the sole direction and disposal df the mothet 



tod faouse^keeper. How imp(»tant, tben, is m^ 
temal influeoce ! How important that laoifaen 
]^)fouId utiderstand this subject! How hnpoitant 
Aat they should not only Jcnow, but also fedt 
lldw pooriy fitted to sustain the maternal oSct it 
she whb neither knows its digttity, nor feels nbJ" 
heeds its responsdbilities ! And who that has an3r 
sense of the bcompelency of modern female edu* 
cation, and is aware that scarcely one in a thoasaiid 
is trained either to know or feel the greatness of 
her prerogative, the dignity of h^* character, or the 
weight and solemnity of her respon^biliti^, wHl 
not do with all his might what his hands find ttk 
do, to change the aspect and tendency of that 
isdiiCBtibn, and to render woman, and the sphere ill 
which she ttK>ves, properly understood and appra^ 
crated, especially by herself? 

I take the ground that the most efficient scbaoi 
of education is the dofnestic or family school ; and 
that the mother, whether wise or ignorant, leersed 
or unlearned, healthy or sick, pious or impious, h 
the rtiost efficient educator. Especially is this 
school the first and most importlant for female chil- 
dren. I take it for granted, also, that a woik 
which shall assist the mother in the right manage 
mcnt of her household, is a work on education ; efvetk 
if it be confined, as I ibtend this shall be, chiefly 
to 1iH>se maternal duties which bear upon the foi^ 
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toition of ihe physical character. I have eVati 
confined my remains, in this volume, chi€% to 
i^hat are bommonly called household duties. The 
more direct efforts to form physical character have 
been treated b another wo A ;* and the more direct 
eflbrts, intellectual, moral and medical, I have re- 
served for future consideration. In short, the duties 
of the mother, as a house-keeper, have seemed to 
me sufficient for a single volume of reasonable size; 
tod I have believed that when we consider that 
the body is the house die soul lives in, add that 
the soul takes its hue, as it were, from the charac- 
ter and condition of the dwelling it occupies, we 
shiall not find that the importance of mere house- 
keeping, in its bearing upon the formation of human 
character, has ever been over-estimated, or its ten- 
dencies on human happiness overrated. 

Do I then confound the mother and the house- 
keeper ? Do I consider the terms as synonymous? 
I certainly do, in the present work. For though 
domestics or servants were admitted to a family, 
the mother should still be the mainspring of all its 
movements. If she does not perform all the labor 
widi her own hands, assisted by her husband and 
children, she should at least direct others how to 
do it. What she knows and believes and feels 

♦ The " Tmmg Mother.** 
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would most promote the physical welfare of her 
family, should be accomplished, whether it be by 
her own hands or those of others. Am I not, 
then, perfectly right, in using the terms mother and 
house-keeper, for my present purpose, as synonym 
mous? 

I would, however — for it would make the duties 
of a house-keeper more simple, as well as more 
efficient — that every mother could perform all the 
duties of her family, without that aid which in 
fashionable life is now quite common, and which 
seems to involve the idea of a superior and an 
inferior class of citizens. And I hope and trust 
that I shall be able, in the progress of these pages, 
to make it appear, that as a general rule — ^to which 
of course there may be exceptions — every mother 
can do this. 

I use the terms mother and house-keeper in the 
* way I do, also, because, after all, they are, in a 
vast majority of cases, the same thing. The cus- 
tom of keeping servants has not yet found its way 
very far beyond the precincts of our cities, towns 
and villages. If these pages should be read at ail, 
it will be chiefly by those who perform their own 
household duties ; or at least by those who closely 
oversee and direct. Those who fancy themselves 
excused, by their condition, from the peiformance 
of both of these duties, will not be likely to take 
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thc trouble to read a work od house^keeping. They 
will prefer to spend their houra m quite another 
manner. Or if they read at all, it is likely to be 
the fashionable nonsense of the day, and not that 
which aims at utility, or public or private happi- 
ness. 

I ani, indeed, acquunted with one house-keeper, 
who, though sensible, intelligent, refined and be- 
nevolent, fully believes the duties of a mother and 
house-keeper to be totally incompatible with each 
other. " The female who undertakes to fulfil her 
duties,*' she observes, " to her husband, her chil-' 
dren, and society around her, has already more in 
band than she can well perform. No matter how 
small her family, so that it consists of husband and 
children, and sustains the relations which a &mily 
ought to sustain to other families ; its mistress, if 
wise and conscientious, cannot otherwise than be 
fully employed in the discharge of these duties 
without the addition of more. Not a single spare 
hour is left her for cooking, washing, mending, 
chamber work, &c. These last — ^some of them, 
at least — ^may indeed be and oflen are done ; but 
they will forever be found to clash with the fimnep— - 
and cannot, I am certain, ever be safely or usefully 
performed by the same individual." 

Now It appears to me that this young house- 
keeper has either made a very serious mistake— 



a4»4ri^fae is not tb^ qd)^ inclividual who inoliaesi. 
i^\yp^ay$^ to Uj© sftOJe opiDiop^or there must he 
a:.mifNtabe iq tbe^divinqtanfi^Qgemeotiiii^ economy^ 
TIN plapi of %\\& Grpator iQOst certainly do^- 
c0q^W^ that t^^$e boM^ieMd duties should, aa % 
general rule, be performed by the mother. Witbr- 
o^t ^^Ufimp^if^y ^ thjs time and in tbi^. plaoe, to 
go dci^ply ipta th^ argumentj^ I will simpij st^, 
i|)y belf^fr-T-satiBfied: if in tlie pi'ogress of what I 
Imw^ tp^say in other parts of the volume>I shall b^ 
sa.^uQQ^^fvil aa to coake.it appe^ar tb^ nvy beliaf is 
w^U: ibunded— iJwit theres is not only up Micqwf 
yjatihiUty iu the case, but. that cooimon sena^ 
philosophy an4 Christianity, actually dema^ tbe 
performance of these varied duties by th^ same 
ipidi visual, 

TJie bousfi^ke^per to whcwpt Lhavo rtferjaecl b^% 
bow;ev«r, diisclo^cKl ta nne the aecr^. of ber sceQtin 
eif|](^ Sbe modestly awq? tbft s^e <w^J|0 traipf$4 
m do l|Qm9e-wQ];tr> ; th^^, ber b^i^^i^fJSf nQt;inJtip4 
oa^Qi^.be ; that she spr*ly di^JHtea the ^gbt q(, i| 
kitcbei^ esji^wdally of ^vorrtbing that pei:tfu«5 IQ 
tbfi! busHies^. of QOoli;esy ; and GpaUy^ sh? x]Q(x^ 
thiM9 i(Mi(Pl^^i & d^tenDtoation tq inaintaiu. ow) 
QlifHi^, s^c^ Q|viri(w, ¥ies)faiaj;Ki f^Hng?, ttuppni;^ 

life. 



Xb0jr faaye apt only been tnun^ to ifae Jieglecl 
of. bot^Maholdf duties, aod ta the hdief that tbey are 
fpte . tfQe4Mitb tbouH ^u^d properly beloQg to tb« 
migar, but to the cnraaeoua idea tbat they lavoiT^ 
% life, of b^irdsbifs paio and drudgery. Wbepaat 
tba. trutb ia, that tb^re ave no labon which takes 
t^g^th^ ajpe n^re €;asy or moie heallbful ; tnd, if 
pffOfieiiy.Gwdttcted, there are few which ffve uxxa 
Iref^Qin as well as uooie leisuve lor recreatioii aod 

*lM4y' 

. ShoHU. tlie peaod arrive, ia the hiatoiy of quk 
vd^rld, when Inms^hoid mapag^meoi sbaU he re- 
gfHwkd as iodiapeonable to a conect fi»nale edwuit 
tioQ, aod' wh^ Qo yowg lady shall any mnfie 
ibMStk of aUaiaiofg to years of niatuiity without ^ 
kpowledge both of the theory and pmclice of 
honaewif^, thi^n sho doea without i^ koowle^ge 
tC'jI^NSog ^ M^Aliiig, this ummeoaahle piiqpidio« 
ig > w n cH ;e<K)lwiiy> w^stHog, maodii^ t^e^, which aim 
impoita^t parts of diis* employoieDt) wiH o^ase «» 
ifiK ;. apd one powerful motiva whiehtuow eqfftoi 
^h^ coDGiealed <vr avQwed, fin- empfoyiog otheoi 
fir tt least, -fer tieatiag them as^oqr infeooca, wit) 
lH) atoast ^BtmAy leiaavad* Isr it mm ti^h ta 
hii|iai«bai> au«h a> paiM v^Ussi^oaisor 1^^ m^^} 

«Nfb«p9Miit»C hwaw^^-^Hiiidrla'^ibtW b«4 hfJf f 
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To meet the now growing belief that houses- 
keeping does not belong to the mother, necessarily — 
that its details and duties are not only irksome and 
hateful in their nature, but absolutely ineompa^le 
with hers — and to show as clearly as possible Aat 
they are not incompatible, but that the employ- 
ment is much more simple, more pleasant, more 
rational, and more useful than is sometimes sop- 
posed, is at present a desideratum. It is with a 
view to this end that I have made the attempt to 
present, not merely the fiicts and principles of 
housewifery, but its philosophy and its dignity. 
And how much soever this whole matter is ov^ 
looked by some, conterane(l by many, and regarded 
is more or less a matter of hap-hazard by nearly 
all, I am fully confident that if there be a proftth 
sion or occupation, which is, in its nature, twJy 
dignified, and to which philosophy and pbilasophic 
instruction are more necessary or more applicftMe 
than to almost any other, it is to that of h<!M0#^ 
keeping. It is, I repeat it, a science ; and thoogb 
its practice should be chiefly confined to the liim8y 
or maternal school, it should be recognized, ftt 
least in theory, in all schools for females, fhom tll^ 
highest to the lowest — in Boston or in Franconfai ' 
' It is high time that this noble prafeittfon, lyhi|[ 
AS it does^ like agricuhare and horticulture, at A« 
very foundation of human happiness, weMK 
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bused. It 18 bigfa time the miserable ooCioD thvt it 
is vulgar at roean, were discouDtenanced. It is 
quite time it were taken by wise and discreet 
mothers into their own hands, instead of being con»> 
mttted to diose who have no interest in it ; or at 
least no such interest as the mother has — a desiie 
lo promote by it, the highest well being of ha»> 
band and children. Say what we will, it is die 
mother, and she alone, who can ever be expected 
to become the intelligent, the truly benevolent, or 
the truly skilful house-keeper* 

We talk of the importance of legislation— and 
very properly. What republican does not admit, 
and — now-a-days at least — ke\ the importance of 
good and salutary laws ? And yet where is theie 
to be Ibuod a more efficient legiriator than 4ie 
ilouse4ceeper ? '* Let me make the ballads of a 
aation, and you may make its laws," said a perstn 
who understood well the tendency of human ns-> 
tttie, imd the causes which silently and almoir 
ioaperceptibly operate to mdce human cfaaraetfr 
what it is. B«t I would say, rather — Let me 
have Ae control <^ the nm^sery*— let me direct the 
0wee|H»g, the wasbbg, the fire^butlding, the 
img, the conveisation, &c., of ibe bnfant and 
abild — and I care comparaiv«Iy little wl«cber tki 
Ivws are made by one aaan, by a few mea, or bf 
amay men. I cane eomp«rativety little, aa to tb» 
3 
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resolts on human happbe^, for a single geneHation 
or even a century, whether the government be 
that of a iTJonarchy, an arislocmcy, or a democ- 
racy. If the human being is trained to obey, first 
from habit, and afterwards from a sense of duty, 
' the laws and relations of the human constitution 
along with the laws divine, that being cannot, as a 
getieral rule, be very miserable, whether its resi- 
dence be America, Burmah, Japan, Otabeite, 
SSgypt, Soudan, Siberia or Greenland. But in 
proportion as an individual is not thus trained, will 
his condition be unhappy, and life itself seem to 
him, at times, but a doubtful blessing, though he 
Imve the clear sky of New England, or inhale the 
soft air of Italy, and the balmy breezes of Ceylon ; 
or though he should be .admitted to revel in paradise. 
Order is heaven's first law, it is said ; but without 
tbb order in the little world within, of which the 
external world is but the transcript, there can be 
no heaven here, and I had almost said — ^and might 
have said it, so far as the creature whom we call 
man is concenaed— *tbere can be none hereafter. 

We are accustomed to esteem wise and able 
ootosellors. We do not alwslys understand the 
]§39is framed by our legislators, in all their bearings 
00. parUcukr cases, and so we desire informatioD, 
and sometimes direction, in questions which come 
Ufi in regprd to rights and duties. Hence the boiii 
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bf lawyers among us. And they are not without 
their use. The common prejudice against their 
honesty and integrity is altogether unreasonable. 
I believe a large majority of them are high- 
minded and honorable men. Perhaps there are, 
not unfirequently, too many. Still, I repeat it, a 
a proportion is highly useful, taxed as the rest of 
the community may be and must be — ^as in the 
case of all other arrangements for the removal of 
the evils entailed on us by ignOTance. error or infir- 
mity — to support or sustain them. But what is 
the influence of the most able counsellor among 
us — I care not if he is a Webster, a Henry, or 
a Phillips — compared with the influence of the 
house-keeper ? Her counsels, overlooked as they 
often are, whether she be the mother or not, have 
an influence in society, the sum total of which can 
never be over-estimated. She can establish what 
the law and the lawyer may labor forever in vain 
to accomfdbh; she can prevent, by her daily 
eflbrts, what, if not early prevented, no law or 
lawyers can ever cure — ^though their influence 
could be brought to bear seventy thousand years 
instead of seventy. 

We are accustomed — most of us at least— to 
think favorably of the influences of the christian 
ministry. Though I am very ftr from being, in 
the cant language of those who complam so much 
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#f (^at among u$, oC the puiuber of the prieM 
vii^ny I an) fre^ to admits that notwithstanding the 
^yioa) abuses in other parts of the world, and 
EQPce especially in oth^ ages, there never yet ba3 
been — ^since the creation — such a band of holy, 
lelPdenying friends of human improvement, eleva- 
tion, and emancipation, as the Protestant ministry 
of the United States, especially of New England ; 
and for one, instead of diminishing their influence^ 
I would increase it, at least thirty fold. Instead 
ef one of fhese godly men and one true friend of 
civil and religious light and liberty to every thou- 
land or two thousand persons, I would gladly have 
ft minister with a society in every school district, 
^nd would cheerfully contribute my full prop<Ml:ioa 
•f what was really necessary for bis comibrtable 
and even liberal support. I would gladly see turn 
spending his time, his talents and his strength, as a 
fiither in the midst of a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred persons, including men, women and chi^ 
dren, and aspiring to no higher earthly glory than 
to be, not the brilliant orator among them, but the 
bumble instrument of leading them, by bis labors, 
bis example, and hb prayers, back to the bitss of 
Sdeo. 

And yet, after all these concessions in favor of 
niobters and the ministerial ofllee, what ean the 
B^kter do for the moral, the soc»t> dUe rri%kwi 
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elevation of mankind, without the aid of the hoa»- 
keeper ? He may watch, and labor, and pray fe» 
the soul ; but the house-keeper can do more than 
all this. She presides ov^r, and moulds, and 
shapes. She forms the " house " the soul " liTe^ 
in ;" and, in this way, almost entirely directs the 
motions and tendencies of the soul itself. Whtft 
can a minister do for a person who continualljf 
breathes the impure atmosphere of filthy apart* 
ments ; is drenched, daily, with hot, compound tit 
over-stimulating drinks ; or fed with hot, oily, indi- 
gestible or pcMsonous food ; and whose very solidi 
and fluids, in every " nook and comer," are, ad tt 
were, defiled ? Worse, if possible, even thatt all 
this, what can he do to give a proper current to 
the thoughts and feelings, when every thought, and 
feeling, and motion which is kindled in the kitcheti 
or the parlor, savors of some sensual gratification-^* 
good eating, good drinking, fashionable amuscH 
ments, feshionable dress, equipage or money ? 

Many of us are accustomed to think favorably 
of christian missions, domestic or foreign ; and 
well we may. That individual, male or female, 
old or young, high or low, rich or poor, of much of 
of little influence, who does not feel the force of 
the command — " Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature " — that is, do 
all in your power to extend it to every human 
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being — and who cannot say with Pad, " Wo is 
me if I preach not the gospel/' at least by ex- 
ample — is not more than half awake, as yet, to 
the true dignity of human nature ; and that indi- 
vidual who doei»^ not, in this view, sympathize with 
modem missionary efforts, whatever may be the 
incidental or occasional mistakes or defects of 
those who direct or those who prosecute them, has 
not, in my view, become as yet, thoroughly imbued 
with the true gaspel spirit — the spirit of Christ. 

And yet what mission, foreign or domestic, has 
higher claims^ even as a christian enterprise, than 
the mission of the house-keeper ? To her is 
entrusted the development — provided she is at the 
same time both mother and house-keeper — of the 
buds of character ; the first lineaments of - self- 
denial, self government and self-sacrifice. Nay, 
more ; she is herself required to exercise a degree 
of self-government and self-sacrifice, which is sel- 
dom if ever required of him who goes to India or 
tlie Sandwich Islands. 

I do not mean by this, that the self-sacrifice of 
the foreign missionary is not sometimes greater 
than that of the true christian missionary in the 
household ; but only that it is not so constant nor 
so great in the aggregate. It costs, indeed^ a most 
painful struggle to leave one's friends, and relations, 
and country, to be consigned for life to — we know 
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not what^ till Providence reveals it in the event. 

The breaking away, even from the cold and sterile 
shores of our New England, is almost like tearing 
the heart away from the living system ; and the 
pangs felt on reaching a foreign inhospitable shore, 
and landhv^ or preparing to land amid a group ef 
half naked, hiklT fed, half brutal savages, is un- 
known, and must remaV unknown except to those 
who have felt them. But ik^re is something ia 
human nature, independent even of divine infli^* 
ence, which enables it, in emergencies like these, 
to bear up. " As our day is, so is our strength." 
But these great trials excepted, we are less seldom 
called to self-denial abroad, perhaps, than at home. 
We can pursue what we deem a rational course 
of eating, drinking, dressing, conversing and acting, 
so far at least as we have the means of doinr 
it, without subjecting ourselves to the " wist^ 
speeches " or the ridicule of tliose about us ; z*i 
we should be, if we were at home. 

But if in being missionaries at honie we imv(^ 
fewer great trials or emergencies, they are yet 
constant and almost unremitted^ and who that cati 
even govern himself occasionally in great matters, 
has not found himself perpetually overcome in 
smaller things, and perpetually falling from hh 
steadfastness ? But of all persons in the world, 
who is more tried than the house-keeper, and the 
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diiector and guide of some half a dozen chUdreo ? 
Are they not contbually looking to her for an 
esample? Does she not know this? Does she 
not know that her every error — ^in eating, drioking, 
conversing — ^is educating them? Docs she not 
know that the quality^ quantity, &c-, of food and 
drink, drawn b by the child at the breast, tends not 
merely to propagate dang^i* and error, but to 
afiisct her own tempor and character, modifymg or 
affecting her example ? Does she not know that 
she has not a child unde? her care, but is treading 
at every moment on the verge of destruction^ 
physical and moral? And if watchfulness and 
prayer^ and self-denial and self-sacrifice are neces* 
sary anywhere in the wide world, is it not here ? 

Every circumstance — I had ahnost said every 
thought and feeling— of the mother and all others 
around the child, is, in every waking moment of 
its early life, giving it a tendency to diverge from 
the desired point, the perfection of its nature. 
The whole current of fashion, in almost every 
family and out of it, is in opposition to tlie best 
mterests of human nature ; and I have never 
yet known the parent who had the moral courage 
to act up to aU the true interests of her child, in 
opposition to the standard which fashion has arbi- 
trarily set up, even so far as she knew what her 
duty was. All, so far as I know, yield more or 
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iess to the temptadons with which they sre mu>* 
rounded. Now it is the moral coufage to do right 
as far as we knau^ as well as to seek for fitftber 
light) which I deem more scaice than a spirit 
which would lead us to become missioDaries on a 
scale wh^re we should be mord exposed and 
kaown as such. Or in othar words, it seems to 
me that it requires more sdf-sacrifice to be a mi»- 
siooary to a household than to a foreign countiy. 

Nor is the influence of the hpuse-keqper in the 
Ibrniation of character, by any means wholly nega«> 
live. Not only is a habit of self-denial required 
to be attended to at every step of her own life 
and the lives of those whom she is forming, with a 
view to save herself and them bom loss and suffei^ 
ing, but also with a view to train them up for God 
and for tKeir country. In vain, or almost in vain, 
may other efforts be made, if the proper work be 
not done here, in the family. And could it be well 
done here, for a few generations — could the nations 
which have not yet embraced Christianity but see a 
race of such christians as might under God be reared 
were the foundations ' properly placed — we might 
then hope the labors of foreign missionaries ^'ould 
begin to produce their appropriate and expected 
fruits. The Jew, the Mahometan and the Pagan, 
might then be led to say — not as now, in irony, 
but in sincerity — ^' See how these christians love 
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oae anocber;" and what they would see and 
admire as truly lovely, they would not be slow to 
examine and ultimately to embrace. 

How great, in this view, the dignity of the 
housewife — not, indeed, the pseudo character to 
whom this appellation is sometimes awarded, but 
she who is the housewife indeed — ^such a house- 
wife as Solomon describes, and as the future mil- 
lennial ages of the world are destined to realize ! 
What can she not do, who, with the light, and 
truth, and love of a servant of the Most High, and 
with the bodies, and minds, and souls of men — 
from the very first — committed almost entirely to 
her charge, shall do for them what God and 
holy angels and holy men expect ? It is astonish- 
ing beyond astonishment, that men made in the 
image of God, should have hitherto, as if with one 
consent, contrived to render house-keeping dis- 
reputable, and those who attend to it with their 
own hands as vulgar. Nothing can be more 
directly at variance with the truth — nothing, or at 
least hardly anything, more in the way of human 
improvement. 

Much is said in our day — and too much cannot 
certainly be done — ^in the way of promoting reform 
in prisons. But how much more can the house- 
keeper do— as will probably be seen hereafter — 
in the way of preventing the necessity not only of 
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legislation and Jawyers, but of c rim e s and prisooa* 
It is because children have first been prisoners in 
the domestic circle — ^in body, mind and soul — that 
they afterwards become state prisoners. Their 
appetites become perverted by exciting food and 
drink, and by this means, and by means of bad 
associations with domestics or others, their minds 
and souls become greatly injured, till they are 
ready to yield to and become the slaves of every 
tenrtptation, and the votaries of every bad habit. 
And thus are they educated, and thus do they edu- 
cate themselves, to vice and crime ; and thus are 
our prisons and dungeons filled with convicts. 
How happy will be the day when there will be no 
such thing known as two classes of persons in 
families, a higher and a lower — jailers and prisoners 
— ^but when all the family, however numerous and 
how little soever united by ties of consanguinity, 
will be equal and free, dwelling together, eating 
and drinking together, and whether of one nation 
or another, always uniting around the same domestic 
altar. 

How happy the time when no restraint will be 
necessary to keep children from mixing, too much| 
with those who would degrade them or lead them 
into temptation ; when there will be but one com- 
mon interest in the whole family circle ; and when 
children will begin to regaid father and mother. 
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and brother And sister, and adopted brother and 
sister — ^if such there must be — ^not in the relation 
of jailers and prisoners, but in the relation of truest 
and best friends ! 

We have Moral Reform Societies. But a right 
early management would prevent the necessity of 
all such associations. If every house-keeper knew 
her own dignity, and would live up to it, impurity 
and licentiousness would soon cease. The same 
bad habits, physical and moral, which fill our 
prisons, fill also our houses of ill-fame. Confec- 
tionary, and bad food, and bad drinks, and uncon- 
trolled passions, and misplaced affections — all of 
which might be banished, were house-keeping 
restored to its primitive dignity — are the prolific 
source of half the licentiousness with which our 
earth is afflicted, and changed from an Eden to a 
scene of mourning, lamentation and wo. 

We boast of our literary institutions — oursnfant 
schools, our common schools, our high schools, our 
iTisHtuies, our colleges, our universities. But what 
is the influence of these, excellent as it may be, 
compared with that of the kitchen and parior? 
Say what we will, it is here — exactly here — that 
our characters, even in a literary point of view, are 
determined. I would not say formed ; for of this, 
I am not so sure. But I have never yet known, 
peffionally^-others may have known such instances 
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^Tot a lover of knowledge or moral progms, who 
was Dot initiated intd* this lave by those who had 
the control of his early in&ncy and hb childhood* 
On the contrary, I could fill half this volume with 
anecdotes of those in whom the seeds of that love 
of literature and science which they subsequently 
manifested^ was sown in early infancy hy that 
maternal teacher whose influence is, after all, most 
awakening, most impressive, and most permanent* 

Were it left to my choice to say which of two 
things the world should have— the right sort of 
household management and education, with no 
aehool instruction whatever, or the hest sort of 
achool education of every grade, but without any«> 
thing done in the household beyond what is now 
done by nine tenths if not nineteen tweotieths of 
mankind — ^I should not hesitate a moment to decide 
on the former. Such is the value I attach to the 
domestic institutbn and the family school ; and 
such are my conceptioas of thft native dignity of 
house-keeping. 

I do not mean by all this that the hoii804ceefiai 
is to have, necessarily, her set houis and set lessoaa 
of instmction, though I wish her to have tim^ 
far even these. Qut I meaa that she. should so 
Bianage in all conoeras of the hauo el to l d ai M l 
Ibese it is whbb, as I shall wvereeaae to rsfwtt 
fo ftr tat fivm ehnaelec^ fkm gMH el y i wti and 
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end of education— that the results, along with the 
aid of those who cooperate with her, shall do more 
for the children which form a part of it, than all 
else which is done for them, directly or indirectly, 
in the whole process of their forming stage of 
progress. But is not that the truest, noblest 
literary institution in the world — nay, is it not more 
than all othei^ — which secures all this as its inevi- 
table results ? It certainly is so ; it cannot be 
otherwise. 

Let me not be understood as saying, that in the 
present state of. things, every housewife who had 
leisure to do things as she ought, and to control 
things as she ought, would do them right. There 
would be still, as there now is, both good and bad 
education. But even as the general knowledge 
of housewives now is, the common belief that the 
family is poore important, because more influential 
on character than all other schools, would be in 
(avor of human happiness, provided they wouM 
adopt, as speedily as may be, those priDci[des, and 
that rational system of house-keeping, whk;h it is 
the object of tbb work to recommend and incul- 
cate. 

Lastly, we value bighly^--but probably not too 
highly— die services of the worthy physician. He 
b one of oar mM intimate and bosom friends ; and 
we are generifly ready to award him a seat by tba 
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Mde of him who labors to remove or pfevent the 
maladies of our souls. But if ^' preventioD is better 
than cure " — ^if, according to the motto of ODe of 
our m^ical journals, '^ the best part of the medical 
art is the art of avoiding pain/' who shall saj that 
the maternal house-keeper, who holds, as it were, 
in her hands, the keys of life and healdi, and can 
prevent more pam — ^I was going to say infinitely 
more — than the ablest physician can cure, shall 
not be considered as at least a fellow being, and a 
fmow laborer in the common cause of humanity ? 
I claim not for woman a place which does not 
belong to her ; but I do claim that though she is 
not, and cannot lie, and should not be a physician, 
in every sense of the term, yet she is, and should 
be, more to every family than the physician-«-in- 
comparably more. 

Every female should be trained to the angelic 
art of managing propa*ly the sick. It is strange 
that in view of the common maxim, that a good 
nurse is worth .more than a physician, we should 
have so few professbnal nurses, male and female, 
among us. Yet if we had a dozen of these, in aU 
Iparts of our country, for each jrfiysician, it would 
not absolve woman fnxn the uoivemil obligatioo 
of attendbg to the subject. There is no female ift 
the wide world — above all, no one who sustains 
the proud prerogative ot bebg a motheri to say 
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nothing of the house-keeper — that roay not be 
called to wsktcb and nurse the sick ; nay, that wiU 
not be so^ almost inevitably. But how many lives 
have I seen destroyed, through the ignorance or 
the over-kindness — ^usually both combined— of the 
mother? 

I will not dwell longer, here, on the details of this 
subject. To show the superiority of the mother 
who is a house-keeper, to the physician, whom we 
everywhere so highly esteem, would be to foUov 
her thfougfa her whole eoufse of the physical man* 
agement of ber child, in sickness and in health ; 
and to observe every step she takes, above all the 
nnt, m the proeesaes of cookery. This would be 
a task wfaicb I cannot attempt here. If I have 
done Kttle more than to msert the dignity of the 
housewife, this at least is something* I trust, how- 
ever, that subsequent chapters will do something 
ia the way ofproifing it. I trust they will preseBti 
seme views on the duties oif the I»)use-keeper, thai 
bate not hitherto been current among us« Let aot 
the reader, however, cry heresy, simply because 
the optnbns presented are new. Truth is trutb 
sdll, whether it be old or new, and whether it be 
tehkwable or uo&sbioDable. 



CHAPTER 11. 



FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

1. Obey the dictates of conscience. 2. Dare to disobey tlis 
mandates of fashion. 3. Dignify your profession. 4. Keep 
the house yourself, as much as poarible. 5. Whatever m 
worth doiagi is worth doing well. 6. Importance of se- 
curing the aid of the husband and others. 7. Anecdote 
and reflections. 

Th£ first resolutioii of a young house-keeper 
should be, to do what she believes she ought to do ; 
m other words, to obey the dictates of her own 
conscience. I care not so much what other quali- 
fications she possesses ; if she has not this primavy 
one, she can never succeed in discharging, per- 
fecdy, the duties of her professbo. I do not, 
indeed, advise her to pay no attention to die 
opinions of others. She should have some regaid 
to opinion, public and individual ; these ^Kxild be 
taken into the account, in making up a judgpnent 
as to her own proper course; but when hm 
own course and duty are clear, and the cirne has 
airived ibr action, let her act aocordbg to iba 
dictates of her conscience. 

4 
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There are those who are swayed by fashion. 
They do not merely take fashion into the account, 
when making up a judgment what their duty is ; 
but even after the de<^K»on is- made, perhaps in the 
fear of God, they dare not execute it fully, lest 
it should be unfashionable ; lest " my lord " or 
*' my lady " should look sideways at them. Sucb 
housewives will never succeed well. They must 
resolve to do what they believe to be right, in 
view of aii oircui!nstiance& and consequences — and 
fashion among the rest ; but the decision once 
made what duty is, let tbem go forward. Let 
there be no mbgivings — no fears. Persons who 
do thuis may et»tltMiI the fashions. Those who 
tremble to execute the cool decisions of their own 
sober jtkigment, test it should be, after all, unpopu- 
lar, will be the niosl mfseraible of slaves. They 
wSi be '^hewers of wood and drawers (rf water'' 
to a tyrant whose o»ly law is thai of caprice — ^and 
\rtiose service is actual death. 

The house-keeper, as I biYe afreadjjr said, must 
bare correct noibn^ of the dignity of her ekrties. 
She is not mtnisterihg to the waots^ of a few bodies^ 
ooostdered merdjjr as bodies^' but througli tbete 
bodies to the wants^ef ifDmonal souls. I «n some* 
liaiies asCDfiished to find ^ empkyment of house-' 
iNttpiiig rated so> loww Ii woald seem, as if a world 
where employments are ^ahied iii v ersdy, aceordso^ 
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to Aeir uselessness, must be turned topsy-turvy. 
Yet such a world is ours. The cultivator of the 
soil and the keeper of the house, are considered as 
mere drudges, nigh akin to the domestic anlmah 
of which they have the charge ; while the useless 
or ahnost useless being, that struts about doing 
nothing and producing nothing, either by the labor 
of body or mind — ^he is the true man, the man of 
value. He may, perhaps, have a soul. 

These things ought not so to be. Young house- 
keeper, yod must resolve, that so far as in you Kes, 
they shall not be so. But in order to this, learn 
to reverence yourself and respect your profession. 
Make no unworthy concessions of inferiority. Just 
so surely as the soul takes its hues — ^yea, its char>- 
acier too — from the condition of the clay tenemfent 
in which it dwells, just so surely is your profession 
that of det^nmining what the condition of thb clajf 
tenement shaH be ; and it is one of the ncMeUt 
tbat can adorn or exalt humanity. 

Away, then, fiom your mind, every xmworAff 
idea concerning domestic life. Away the ferftogf, 
that your occupation is an inferior on^. Foofc 
may cafl It so ; fools hc^e called it so. If yott 
t^ere mere automatons — ^if amid the din of pofe 
and kettles, it were not possible for you ro think tt 
feel— the case would be alter«f. But th<* sefvtee 
which I profjose to tfee housie--keepef is not t 
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slavery to her employmeoL She has sometbing 
more to do than to attend to pots and kettles. She 
has the temporal, and, to some extent, the eternal 
well being of those around her at her disposal. 
She has character at her disposal. Her work, in 
short, is education — the physical education and 
management of a rising family. It b more, even ; 
she cannot be the physical without being the intel- 
lectual and the moral educator of her family. 
This I trust I shall make more plain hereafter. 

One important resolution of a young house^ 
keeper should be, to keep the house herself. Let 
her dispense, as much as possible, with all aid, 
except that of her children and husband. I know, 
uadeed, that many an individual is so situated that 
she must have additional help ; but let her not 
consider it a privilege, but a misfortune ; and let 
ker embrace, with joy, the first opportunity of 
fong back to the simplicity of nature. 

The young house-keeper should not only re- 
soive-^she ^ould execute her resolves. Let it be 
uaderstood, once for all, that it will be of as little 
value to resolve merely, if that should be the last 
of it, as it will be to read this book, and yet give 
DO heed to its sayings. The Germans have a 
piwerb— '' He is the wise man, not who tells what 
b^ miendi to do, but who does it." In like man- 
^er, she is not the wise house-keeper who suffers 
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her resolves to be mere resolves ; but who puts 
every worthy resolve into immediate execation 

Let her remember, too, that whatever is wotth 
doing, is worth doing well. In this point of view 
there are no little things pertaining to housewifery* 
Indeed, as it is in morals, so it often is in physical 
matters, the little things of life become, by their 
results — their bearing' on human character and 
human happiness — the truly great things. 

She is not the worthy house-keeper who slights 
this or that duty, solely because it is a small one* 
She who would come up to the dignity of her 
occupation must, for the time, throw her whole 
siMjl into her employment. No matter how trifling 
it may, at the moment, appear ; let her call to her 
aid her general principle — ^Whatever is worth doing, 
is worth doing well ; and let it invest her labors 
with their real value. It is said of Dr. Croldsmith, 
that he " always seemed to do best that which he 
was doing." This is what is needed by tfie young 
house-keeper. 

I have said that the young house-keeper should, 
as much as possible, keep the house herself. If she 
has the right sort of husband, she will, however, 
receive great aid from him. The husband can do 
an immense deal to render the labors of his wife 
lighter or more severe. He can bring more or leas 
of dirt into the house. He can assist more or Ins 
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W .ipacJuing the cbiJdren to be cleanly. He can 
bring in xx\qj^^ or less of wood and water. All 
^l^^p ajod a thousand wore of the little, almost 
Q^a^^jel^ss things of life, can be so managed as 
jfft^tly to facilitate or retard the progress of the 
bpyse-keeper, according to the disposition. Wo to 
;bp housewife who has a husband that refuses not 
pply to help her, but to take any pains not to hin- 
der her, or increase, unnecessarily, her labors ! 

I will not undertake to say how far a husband 
cap go, in any partiaular case, in the way of ren- 
4^iQj; his wife assistance, without interference with 
b^i piecuUar duties. But I do say be can go very 
kl. I have been acquainted in hundreds of fami- 
ligf — ^intimately so in many — ^and I can truly say, 
I never yet saw the husband who assisted to the 
i^^tept he might have done. I have never yet 
s»^n one who did not leave undone many little 
lifhp which he ought to have done, and who did 
T^qt do sonoa thing? which ought to have been 
omitted. 

y.ou will say, perhaps, that I am out of my 
jspbeve, just now ; and that I am writing for bus* 
l^itQds.^ By no means. I am only telling the house* 
)^eper what some men are. Is not this needful 
kpckwledge ? Is it not especially so^ if along with 
ib^ j^PQwledge of what they ere, I try to tell you 
Viilmtf they should be, and what is and what is not 
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they dawii be ? If iostead of tbioking roe out of 
jny sphere, and returning roe thanl(s, you set about 
complnining of roe, roy case wHl be a sad one in- 
deed ; for I sball be sure to get no thanks fioro the 
iwsbaod, for revealing our secrets* 

L^ roe tell you, however, be Ae hazard wbal k 
may, that you may train your husband to help you, 
if you will beg^B right ; or you may, at your option, 
train him to hinder you. I have witnessed both 
«orts of traiaiQg, and the consequences of both.— -I 
repeat it, your husband will help you much or littk, 
according as you begin with him. And so will 
your children* 

The way to begin rigfat is to talk the matter 
over. He wishes, as much as you — at least this is 
commonly the case — -to live bdependently. He 
does not want, more than you, the trouble or the 
expense of domestics. Tell him of the importance 
and even necessity that you should rec^ve, from 
time to time, a little of his aid, when he is ahfM 
the house. Tell him^ moreover, in these moments 
of calm conversation, what little fixtures, cohveq* 
iences, &c., you need« Do not wait till the mo- 
ment you feel the inconveniences of not having 
them begin to press upon you, and then aooltl 
about it. This will not accomplish your object ; 
at least, it will not do it in the best manner. 
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It is not dificuh, where affecticm is mutaal, to 
convince a husband of the impcnlance of these kind 
attentions^ which cost him so little, but which arc 
so valuable to yourself. The great difficulty is, to 
form in him the habit of aiibrding them. To this 
end you must not hesitate to tell him plainly but 
kindly what you need. More than this ; you must 
set the example of assistance by aiding him. There 
are a thousand little things which you can perform 
for him, from time to time. See - then that vou 
are not slow to perform them, and that you do it 
cheerfully. 

Some men are trained in such a m'anner as to 
need little training afterward. Otha^ are trained 
never to do anything in the house, at all. With 
the last you will have great trouble ; but have 
courage, for your difficulties may all be surmounted. 

I knew an excellent housewife whose husband 
had never been trained to render the least assist- 
ance to the wife, in any of the little things about 
the house. He scarcely knew how to do so much 
as to bring in a pail of water. If requested to do 
it, he did not hesitate, but did it cheerfuHy ; but as 
the request was seldom made, the assistance was 
seldom afforded. 

The first months of matrimony at length over^ 
the requests for aid, instead of increasing, were 
diminished ; and along with the unfrequency of the 
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calls on the husband came an increasing disinclina- 
tion to comply with them when made. The result, 
in short, was, that it cost so much wging to get 
aid from hifh, that the effort was finally given up. 

I have known this young housewife, when toil- 
ing very hard, over her wash-bench or elsewhere, 
when she really needed a little help, and when her 
husband could have afforded it as well as not — ^I 
have known her, I say, to leave her work, and go 
for wood or water, or into the field for vege* 
tables to boil for dinner. All tbb I have known 
done, not only for a year or two, but for many 
years. I have, moreover, seen the father and one 
or two. sons, almost as large as himself, sit in the 
house, doing nothing, perhaps, except holding a 
little loose or unimportant conversation with each 
other or with some neighbor ; and I have known 
them sit for hours, while the mother, folly and 
laboriously employed directly before their faces, 
would often leave her work to perform little tasks 
that ought not to have been required of her in any 
case, and much more in the circumstances I have 
mentioned. She would not ask for aid ; and as it 
was never volunteered, the sons grew up in all the 
stupidity to which the father had been educated ; 
and indeed to a stupidity still worse. They 
seemed not to know that they had it in their 
power to do anything for the mother. 
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Pfcmr it is difficult to koow which to Uanoe most 
in such a case as this ; but it is impossible for note 
to help pityiog rather the luost, the house-deeper. 
And yet I aoi quite sure her situation, that of a 
Qomplete drudge, might have been avoided. She 
might have trained her husband — and afterward 
her sons — ^to a course entirely different. Though 
she had an iron constitution, she is now, at sixty, 
worn out ; and worn out, too, for want of the little 
attentions of which I have been speaking. 

Let me say again, still more confidently, that 
such a course b entirely uncalled for and unneoes* 
sary. More than this, it is wrong. This houses 
wife of whom .1 have spoken, never attempted-^I 
venture to affirm it — to discuss the subject with 
her husbandj in her whole life. She performed 
the whole household labor of a family consisting 
of herself, a husband, and four or five children, 
with few conveniences and with no foreign help ; 
m addition to which she spun hundreds of runs of 
yarn, and wove her hundreds of yards of cloth 
Qvery year. She performed, in fact, what is now 
considered — when we remember at what disadvao* 
tages it was done — ^at least enough for two conn 
mon females ; and she did it well. There was no 
slighting of her work, nor any neglect of cleanli- 
ness. All her washing, ironing, baking, brewing, 
making, mending, &c., was performed with the 



utmofit neatness. Beyond even this, she fouad 
time for a great deal of reading and aoine visiting* 
She also found time for reading with and instruct- 
ing her children. I do not know of more than 

4 

one housewife in the whole neighborhood who did 
more than she in the education of her family — ^for 
here, too, she was without aid or cooperation^-or 
w1k> labored in this department with more success. 

I know well the old maxim, it is better to wear 
out than to rust out ; and there is much of truth 
in it.* But we are not rehired even to wear out 
L^a^e^es^rily. Nay, more, we have no right to do 
it. It is as much our duty to God to preserve our 
health and strength as long as possible, consistently 
with the reasonable discharge of our duties, as it is 
to preserve either of them at all. But this house- 
wife eiTed not only in wearing herself out prema- 
turely, and shortening her life some fifteen or 
twenty years, hut she did a most flagrant wrong 
to her own family. For to say nothing of her 
husband and of the wrong she did to him by leav- 
ing him to wrong Aer, as she did, she was the 
means of giving forth to the world two young men 
of the same habits, and liable to treat their wives 
with the same neglect. 

We may thus see how easily the omission to do 
right may slide into a positive wrong. It happens, 
moreover, in the case I have mentioned, that the 
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results to the sons, are not nnerely; conjectural or 
even theoretical. Neither of the two is predis- 
posed, in his daily habits, to depart froni the way 
in which he has heen trained ; and if a tendency 
to'^such a disposition is ever happily evinced, it is 
all a matter of effi>rt, and not of ease and cheer- 
fulness. 

I have dwelt the longer on this topic, because 
it involves a very great evil, and because I do not 
remember to have seen it mentioned elsewhere. 
It seems to me to be regarded as a little thing, or a 
heresy, and on that account it is generally over- 
looked. 



CHAPTER III. 



HAVING A PLAN. 

Why a plan u indispensable. Hour of rinng. Amsge- 
menU. Breakftst Partiealar adTinta^es. Mn.PMkM't 
opiiiion. Time gained, how to be emplojed. 

<< Obder is heaven's first law," says one of the 
poets ; and it is, or should be, the first law of 
that place which properly managed would, of all 
other places below the sun, most nearly resemble 
heaven. 

But to have order, there must be plan. Here, 
too, more, perhaps, than anywhere else, is it impor- 
tant for the housewife to consult with her husband. 
What can she do, in this respect, without him ? 
And if there are children in the family — as I have 
all along taken for granted — ^this cutsumstance ren- 
ders mutual consultation still more indispensable. 

I know a plan is difficult. So difficult, indeed, 
k it, that no plan is often formed by the house- 
keeper ; and of plans which are formed, not one in 
ten b long adhered to. The departures from a 
flan formed, soon become frequent, and, as it was 
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made without taking the circumstances, and wishes, 
and feelings of the whole family fully into the 
account, it forms at length the exception, and not 
the general rule ; and is uftimateiy in danger of 
being regarded as a mere nullity. 

And yet, difficult as it is, its necessity — ^I repeat 
it — is imperative, "ttiis living at hap-hazard, in 
families, is ruinous ; not so much, indeed, to health 
as^ Hof tlie inleHect and the mofaJsr. It is bad 
enough, however, for eithtt; and is one of the 
errors in house-keeping which should be strictly 
and sedulously avoided. 

I do not believe there is one husband itiiM, 
who would not try to confbnn to a reasonable 
plan — and more than this, the housewife need 
not ask of him — when proposed and urged by one 
whom he loves ; and* when, above aH, he findtf her 
rigidly conforming t6 il herself. I say cohfomitty 
is aH she lieed a^fe of ten, but I believe she would 
gain more than this. I btelieve thall thousantfe dt 
families ftlT into rbm fat want of plan or system dh 
the part of the housewife, whfle the head of the 
fam% remaitis i^Oftitit (if tfi^e cause ; But F belifevte, 
too, thetiB it^ some d^iisftfe men, who, withbut 
knowing — for want of 6xperietrce — tfce vaFucf rf 
6fdet and system, would so apjW)^ of it at fliirt 
filgftt, and be so cheered hf the ejrtittipfe of s( wife, 
(hat they woald ttttfottn, ^t dnc^; tb aAntttf Mry# 
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tUng which should be proposed, at least long 
eUbugb to make a fiiir experiment. 

The hour of rising should be assigned for each — 
for the husband, the housewife, the children, the 
domesticB, (if domestics there must needs be;) 
and it should be distinctly and cordially assented 
to. That hour shouM be earij. I do not under- 
take to assign the precbe time which is adapted 
to different persons, ages, habits, &c. ; this is ot 
less consequence than that there should 6e a time, 
and that it should be as seldom as possible deviated 
iiQtn, The master of the family, as he is supposed 
lb need less sleep thsm any of its members, is the 
proper person to rise first ; but if there be t)mt 
energy wanting — ibat readiness to cooperate and 
carry on the plan — which may sometimes exist, 
and if, too, the thing be perfectly understood and 
agreed on, the house-keeper may be first. 

There is no difficulty of awaking at a desired 
hour of the morning, when one has a stnmg motive 
for it ; but it is to be regretted that when we sleep 
dius, on tiptoe as it weie, our sleep is not so 
sound or so refreshing as under odier cirram- 
stances. I therefore prefer that there should* be 
some ingenious contrivance, to awaken a house- 
keeper at first — perhaps, an alarm clock, if notfarag 
better should pnssenit — until die habit ie eSketoBSf 
butmei ; after wfaicb, she wiit find Ikde dilBoalt^ 
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of awaking when she wishes to do so. The 
power of habit, in this respect, is well known. At 
the appointed time, she should rise and call up the 
rest. 

The hour for breakfast — and for devotion, if that 
precede breakfast — ^should also be assigned ; and 
when thus fixed, should not be delayed except on 
special occasions, and these should be exceedingly 
rare. Better in all respects, to sit down a few 
minutes before the time, than one minute or even 
one half minute later ; — better for the body, better 
for the mind, and better for the whole character. 
The same remarks may be applied to every meal 
during the day. 

The time to be spent at breakfast should be 
fixed, as well as that to be spent at every other 
meal f and the allowance should be more liberal 
than is common in our country. It ought to be at 
least half an hour each for breakfast and supper, 
and an hour for dinner. But whether it should be 
less or more, let it be fixed ; and except in emer-* 
gencies, as in the arrival of a friend, or the occur- 
rence of an accident, let it seldom if ever be 
departed from. 

Hours, also, should be allotted by the good 
bouse*keeper, to every kind of work which is 
known to recur statedly in connection with meals, 
or daily in connection with the arrival of particular 
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times dr seasons. The hour for evening devolioris 
and for retiring to rest should be equally definite. 

There are some individuals who, for want of 
plan, labor twice as hard to effect a given object 
as others. They pass through life in this manner — 
tliey are mere drudges, and yet seem to get nettl- 
ing done. They are apt, moreover, to pass through 
Bfe fretting. , Their neighbors get along so easily^ 
as if life were mere pastime, while they — poor 
unfortunates ! — must foil on without hope or pro?^ 
peel of relief, except by death. 

There are not a few who, with comparatively 
little to do, seem to be always in a hurry, and yet 
are always too late. They are a little too late 
about rising ; then a little too late about break- 
fast ; then too late about something else. It is as 
if they had lost half an hour in the morning, antf 
were running and fretting all day to overtake it. 

TTiere are some advantages of early rising 
which are not easily explained, though they may 

• 

be stated. The individual who rises at six in the 
morning, and goes to bed at ten in the evening, 
will, with the same amount of labor, have Tar te« 
of fatigue, all other things being equal, than the per- 
son who rises at seven and goes to bed at eleven. 
Why is it so ? Both are supposed to be employed 
sixteen hours, and both sleep eight hours, and they 
ife sfupposed to have equal health and strength, 
6 
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Md to labor equally hard. Wi^, then, I rejpeai it^ 
SDouJd there.be a differeDce ? 
, Sbe who rises at, six will have less of head- 
jjche, and thirs^, and fevev. Every pe^n m, 
indeed, more or less feverish at evening. The 
gu]se i^ more frequent^ and there is more of thirst 
md latitude than in the morning. Lq the robust, 
it .is true, the diderenci^ is scarcely perceptible^; 
biit it nevertheless exists in a greater or less 
(^gree. Whea we do not eat late suppers, how- 
ever, or have too much compa^y^^ or ^t yp l^eyond 
ejght or nine o'plpck, sleep restores us ; and we 
ijse the next iporning in our wonted heajth. ^e, 

iise« cheerfully, too^ ^M^!^ '^ ^^^ ^^ ^'^^ ^^^'l?S 
t^t we hayei^of ye!; sleptj enoug}}.; there is, lea|^ 
Q^ headache or thirst ; there is not so bad a tast« 
ki the mouth ; ^d there ^ littl^ o|* th^t disgust .of. 
life, . which^ at t^lis hc^r, so. oft^n creeps in upon 
die house-kee^r, an(] n^kes her feel as if | she 
could not possibly g:et up ai^d resunae her dailv' 
rbund of duties. As housewives, in irenQraL now, 
manage themselves, andr their concerns, there will 
indeed ^be unpleasaQt ie^lin^s in any^^cin^ni^nqfs: 
mit, the course I have rccommended . will greadv 
diminish, their number and their intensity. 

fl'.V*-. • 'I-"*) '1 :>•*(•»■!. !)fij; n-i/- ■• 1 1, >iSI*7'f 

:,,l ^fS^4,npt dwell. l9n^CT,<fD^Mi>e<5e^^i9f 
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'piQ/ labor^ ofteoy twice as hard as is neeessaiy, 

iiod wear themselves out ten yean ^sooner than 
would be necessaiy^ were things done more upon 
system, and according to method and order. 

Mrs. Parkes, in her book on Domestic Duties, 
complains bitterly of the habit in housewives, of 
hprrying fixjm one thing to another, and regards it 
a$ highly destructive not only to health of body^ 
hut to the power and disposition to improve the 
Oiind. " I recommend to you,'' she tells the young 
housewife, '^ to plan the whole (p( your work) out 
every morning ; and, as iar as you can command 
circumstances, to pursue your plan steadily. In 
what regards the business of your family, endeavor 
to arrange its perfimnance as nearly at the same 
^me of each day, as can conveniently be done." 
"This," she adds, "will prevent confusion or 
hurry." In another place she says — " Let every- 
thing be done in order and in the right season, and 
you will never be inclined to deny the truth that 
" there is a time fi>r all things." 

Mrs. P. also complains of procrastination iq 
young housewives; and says it is a form of'self^ 
^dulg^nce that entirely defeats its own Intentions, 
by causing. a load of business to be always hanging 
iipcxi her shoulders. This habit is easil^^ avoide^ 
hr n«fg>«%. ?<*Wr« T»iich cJfq.be. aij^^iyplish^ 

MMTr: forfifty }fimk %^mi4vmk^ mvK 
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marked out for each succeeding day. She even 
more than half encourages what some have called 
getting their work along one day beforehand, as In 
the followins: anecdote : 

- " I have seen a striking proof of the advantages 
of a contrary spirit, (tlie contrary of procrastina- 
tion.) in Mrs. D.'s management, who has often 
been, laughingly, accused by her friends of per- 
forming to-day the duties of to-morrow, and anti- 
cipating all its wgtnts. However this may be, her 
example is most worthy of imitation by all those 
who have large families; for, in hers, neatness, 
order and comfort are evident characteristics ; and 
yet these are procured without any apparent effort 
or trouble ; and Mrs. D. herself, though she does 
not enter into general society, has always devoted 
much time to the instruction of her children." 

This leads us naturally to a very important part 
of the duty of all house-keepers, when there are 
children or young domestics ; and to see the neces- 
sity of a plan for their benefit. There is no instruc- 
tion that sinks deep like a mother's, whether that 
instruction is direct or indirect. I would have the 
young house-keeper form and pursue a meditated 
plan or system for her own comfort and healtii, 
but much more for the sake of her own peace, and 
comfort, and edification. I would have her do so 
fiir the comfort also of her husband and children; 
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who are certainly, at all times^ the more happy for 
it, in body and mind. But 1 would have her do 
so, above all; that she may find time not only to 
do her work slowly and instruct her daughters—^ 
yes, and her sons, too — ^in regard to the nature of 
her employments ; but to give them numerous 
lessons in philosophy, chemistry, natural history, 
physiology, health, &;c. Nor should I be satisfied 
till she had so simplified her business as to find 
time even for set lessons in her family, both in the 
forenoon and in the afiemoon. The education— 
the right education— of a fiimily of childreD, 
seems to me, I must say again, the more important 
part of the duty of a house-keeper, provided she 
is, at the same time, as I maintain she generally 
should be, the wife and the mother. But this 
subject of combining house-keeping with matereal 
instruction, cannot be pursued to its full %xtent 
in this volume. I will only repeat here a remaik 
which can never be too often repeated, that this 
combination of elementary instraction with house- 
hold duties, is one of the best methods — perhaps 
the only successful method — ^which can ever be 
devised for rendering the family what it was cAvi- 
ously intended by Divine Providence it should be, 
the most agreeable as well as most happy place in 
the world, for the young of both sexes. It is 
almost unnecessarv to add, that should the time 
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ever arrive, Ivhen tfiie feoDS and daughters of our 
citizens cbrfae to prefer tbte kitchen, the parfor, th6 
garden atid the ch^nbel*, and the company and 
Familiar conversation of the mother and of each 
<^ther, to all the pleasures and enjoyments to be 
ibbnd abroad, haiJT the temptation, and half the 
vice iiid hi^e in the t^orld, will be prevented. 
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KEenNO Accouirre. 

Every hootewife thould keep her own aceountf. J)tfy^9§g 
m. fi^mal^ inftraotion. Method of keeping an acoooat 
Advantages. 

tf iirikjr ejccite a fiMli M?^ tfitrt I ^BbttM 
iii^dt oh tKe n^eisity, !b a yddtrg lioiliis^w^, df 
keeping accoutits; Her de(Bcti¥e ^^licatibi); Si iftU 
life itoid,. Uittls h^r 'ibr the taft. ThIs', 1)cy«v^i«ip', k 
¥iot strictly true. EViBry pei^d ifc/tb cai^ ri^ kilt 
write, can keep dccocnlit^. IfoC ftlwtiy^ b a W^, 
i)eii)aps, which Would bb jfMTe^iliy li^^B^le «b 
^others, but in a way ^hich wbdd be ^ikfdlig^ t> 
fierself; ah'd this is the inli^n pdM to h^ i^md^ 

Hut though we admit the abilltjr bfi^V^ry pie^ 
who can rdad aiid write, tb tce^ W» bWit ^oufiltl, 
it does not follow that the study of l)^)A5ft^k4^ii% 
ik of no servicb. I tfeen^ it MgMy d(^lfl)^;'not 
Itb say indispensable, to i^Ver^r ibdiVidu)^! ^f boA 
sexes. And h^rem is k sad deflciehcy lA th^ u$^l 
course of female kisthictioit. ¥ouilg \it&h9, ^We 
i'aught many Irfinigs of comparafivfely lA'tle VtfMt, 
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while this subject is usuaDy neglected. But if 
mothers are to be our house-keepers, the general 
intention of Providence respecting females requires 
that they should ^e traiApd. to everything which 
pertains to house-keeping. There would be far 
less of poverty, and bankixiptcy, and crime among 
us, if all fenaales were traiin^ tp the art of 
bookrkeeping, and if all wives kept their own 
ai^ouDts. 

Every ' article purchased by (he house-keeper, 
let it be ever so small, should, every evening, be 
fflirafullj ^d regularly entered^ All the particulars 
$boid4 b^ mentioned, And all the circuoistances 
|(^oserv0d. . This ^ocaunt ^Quld be occasionally 
$dyi^yf^, examined a<;id .^djpsted. In this way^ 
^e bouse^jk^eper will ,not only be acquiring the 
i^t ^f ^rder, but will, at the aam^ time, be study- 
'i^gvSt^fg^i^' and pcmomy* 3he will see bow 
f^a4iiy small ;»iins swell into large accounts^ and 
djasQoyei^, frpn^ tkni^.to time, many items of expenr 
ditvirQ wbipb might have been omitted,, without in 
ttbe. l^ast 4iB>uusbi^g the happinei^s of any member 
•af the iaaiily.. 

t,, Supb A course will, in short, greatly assist her in 
,t)Qflpp9ring her expenses from time to time, with 
;h^r or .her hpsband's . income ; so tl^at the former 
4jriay ng*. be su^red tp expeed or go beyond the 
Utter. There i3. a sort of recjklessne^s aip. this 
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fiubJQct^ apparent in our community^ which Uf be- 
comes every rational, and above all every christiaD 
house-keeper to avoid. 

It is, moreover, a source of satisfaction as well as 
of pecuniary advantage to the husband, to find his 
wife carefully preserving a record of everything 
she expends. Not that he wishes, by any means, 
to act as a spy upon her proceedings. But as he 
keeps, or ought to keep a regular account himself, 
it is not only convenient but indispensable that her 
purchases should be entered somewhere ; and what 
better method can be devi^d than that she should 
keep a book of her own ? 

The principal objection to this duty of a house- 
wife is, that it consumes time. Without availing 
myself of what I deem a fundamental principle 
everywhere in life, that there is always time for 
everything which ought to be done, my reply 
would be, that on the principles involved in the 
present volume, every house-keeper will have so 
much of relief from the ordinary routine of domes- 
tic concerns, as will afford her ample leisure for 
keeping her accounts. Indeed I deem it useful for 
all men, women and youth, to keep a record of 
their expenses through life ; and I believe that if 
we have money to spend and time in which to 
expend it, we have also time enough to make a 
faithful and legible record of the expenditure. 
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This Suggestion is not one of mere theory, t 
iiavb known a few house-keepers who kept i 
memorandum of their expenses, iil this way, sini]f>!y 
lor the purposes I have mentioned. I am not here 
speaking of the regular accounts kept with the 
baker, the milk-man, the wash-woman, 8tc. ; but 
bf an account kept by the housewife for her own 
knd iier liusbaniirs amusement and instniction, abq 
\ilt1miEiVe profit. 



CHAPTER V. 



KEEPIITO A JOURNAL. 

» 

taclnend importanoe of Ineping a joqmai. <|dblUfi^iiMMi 
Jl^ethod should be umiile. , JtfateruUs of the joomal. A 
difficulty — how overcome. Reflectioiit. 

This dutj is not deemed peculiar to tlie house- 
keeper. Every individual in 'the world woulcl 
derive benefit from preserving a daily record of 
events, with the reflections to which they jgive 
rise, tis it asked, what there is, in the monotony 
of thie parlor and kitchen, worth recori()ing in k 
j6urnkl ? 

I do not deny that the dijities which pertaiA bS 
house-keeping are somewhat mono^nous ; 1>ul 96 
are those which pertain to almost every otft^r 
occupation or profession. Much of the monotbhy, 
however, is owing to a monotonous state at the 
mind. Few persons iare as thoroughly imbued tik 
they should be with the spirit of iniproveraent. Too 
many look upon the stream of Fife, as it passes, ^6 
be still the same ; whereas it ought to oe regarded 
as ever fresh, and new, and varying. 
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Let a house-keeper be but once thoroughly filled 
with the desire of improvement in her calling — 
let her carefully observe every process to which, 
in the discharge of her numerous duties, she is 
called — let her observe her failures in everything, 
no matter how small — and let her strive, from day 
to day, to do, in evecythipg, what Paul the apostle 
requires, when he says, " do all to the glory of 
€ted,^'— let her possess this- spirit, I say, and I 
have no doubt she will find material enough for a 
journal. 

Her journal may be kept in the simplest manner. 
It is not necessary to observe any particular form. 
All that I would ask is neatness and sense. I 
would not make blots or write nonsense. I would 
recall once a day, or oftener if it were preferred, 
the events of the day — the failures and the sue- 
cesses in cookery and other duties ; the misgivings 
or painful reflections ; the bright and joyful thoughts 
that had been indulged ; the hopes entertained ; 
the new facts acquired ; the new principles estab- 
lished ; the names and character of persons who 
called ; and, in short, everything that it would be 
rational to recount to an intimate friend, as a bus- 
band or mother, in case an attempt were making 
to give to one of these relatives an account of the 
day, with its most minute details and trifling oc- 
currences. 
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No house-keeper finds apy sort of difficulty in 
relating the events of a day to an intimate friend. 
She will not fail to recount, with fluency, her 
dm>r5, as well as her successes. Why then, should 
it he more difficult to write them ? And yet we all 
know it is. The truth is, we forget that writing 
should be just like good and correct conversation ; 
and conversation should be like writing, only un- 
toriiien ; that, in short, we should have but one 
language for both. Let this difficulty be but ban- 
ished, and there is no person fit to be a bouae- 
keeper, who would not have abundant matftiak for 
a journal, nor any one who would not find herself 
greatly benefited by the record. 

You will ask me, perhaps, to give you an ex- 
ample of such a record. But this I deem it unne- 
cessary to do — unnecessary even for you. Time 
and experience will direct you properiy. The 
great thing is to begin. If I can succeed in moving 
you to this, I shall have gained my point. I do 
not believe there are many persons in the world, 
who have really become possessed of the true spirit 
of improvement, and who have adopted a plan in 
house-keeping which gives them time for the em* 
ployment, who, having once begun to keep a 
journal, and tasted its sweets, would not continue 
it What if there was little to say at first ? It b 
something to say that When the hour assigned 
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for making the record came^ you would not hesitate 
to tell a friend you had nothing to say in it. Then 
why npt put it down with the pen ? ' You would 
qot l^esitate to say much more than this to a 
living friend. Then why not place that, too, m 
the jourpal ? This is nature^s simple way. By 
and \^y you will not want fo^ facts, observations an5 
reflectjons. The journal itself— educatmg you— 
will s^eip to e|icit them. 
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CHAPTER VJ. 



NATURE OF FOOD IN aBNSKAL. 

^ what 9e^ae jnafx is opnivo^oip. M&n » fiee a^pqit Ani- 
n^al food. Nutritioi^ character of food. Table of nutri- 
tiouB substances. Second table, from the IVench. ' fnft* 
lenoes fhmi i^tm tables. FrmA of tbs iaftrior witfitivr 
powexs 9^ le»|i msat Thwe i^ifml ilivkMNM of aHaealii 
The gr«kad object of all food. 

Man has the pow^r of deriving nourishment 
from almost every substance, both of the animal 
^nd the vegetable kingdoms, of nature. A good 
education and temperate habits, will enable him 
not merely to subsist, but to enjoy a measure of 
haalth, and attain a degree of longevity, in almost 
every clime, and in the use of almost .every kia4 
of food, driqk, &c. By this^ however, ia meant, 
that bis stomach and, digestive system are ^o " ac- 
commodating/' that he can acquire the capacity of 
digesting, and to sonae extent^ of assimilating — 
tthangin^ into blood, flesh, bones^ &c. — ^oot on][y 
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of trees. In this sense, but it is in this sense 
f alone, he may be justly said to be omnivorous. 

But because he can subsist on all things, does it 
therefore follow that he musi ^at M thintjs? In 
morals, character of some sort may indeed be 
formed under the worst examples and the worst 
influences; and so 'in matters which pertain to 
intellectual improvement, the mind may be fed and 
"^ indeed may grow, by reading books of the most 

inftpior character ; but does \t therefore follow th^t 
no ehoice is. ta be exercised? B^ause.w«^C0n 
eat all things — momlly and mentaHy — must we 
therefore do it ? And so in physical matters, aiad 
especially in the matter of eating and drinlgpg, 
because we can digest all things, must we there- 
fore eat all things ? For what purpose, then, is 
man a free agent ? Why has the Creator delegated 
to him the right of choice?. 

That man has the power of choice, .is a posi- 
tion which will not probably be controverted. 
That the Creator bad an object or end in view in 
giving him this right of choice, is at least equally 
true. But do we conform to his purposes — do we 
execute his will and accomplish his ends — when 
we refuse to exercise it in regard to the selection 
I of our food ? Or are we to use our po^er of[ 

choipe in regard to the company we keep and the 
books we read, and yet eat land drink at hap- 
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iMiEarrcl, guided by no rales — except, perhaps, Id 
eat and drink e?erything we can — and exercising 
ooc the right of selection ? 

With this view — ^and I believe it to be a fair 
one'— hour strange is the conclusion, that because 
man can eat animal feed and derive nourishment 
and even enjoy a measure of healA irom it, there* 
fcre he inusi use it! 

I know it is attempted to fertify this argumem 
by talking about the necessity of eatmg flesh 6t 
Ml in order to get aasote into the system ; becauee 
we have (bur te^th in diirty<<wo which slightly 
resemble those of eamivoious animals ; and be* 
cause the structure of our intestines has been sup^ 
posed to be midway between those of the aninmls 
tfiat feed on flesh and those that feed on vegetable 
snbstances. But we ferget that the ox and the 
^orse, that eat no flesh, require aiote as much as 
man. Now how are they to get it ? Must they 
tet meat ? As to the teeth, it is also well kn</wn 
diat oin: teeth most resemble* those of the ooraifg * 
outang, who feeds on fruits and seeds. And as to 
the intestines, it is found out, of kte, that the strife* 
tijtfe of these, so fttr as we can argne anything from 
ft, is in favor of vegetable eating, entirely. 

These old argumentsr are now generally gttm 
up. Lawrence, Cuvier and Lat)fibe, in Enrope, 
and a large number of the physicians of this 

e 
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try, do not hesitate to admits that human bealtb 
may be perfect, and life be sustained as long as it 
now is, in the exclusive use of good vegetable food^ 
in almost every climate. We want no farther 
concessions. Admit but this ; let it be granted 
that the physical welfare of man wHl not suffer 
from the exclusive use of vegetable food, and we 
are satisfied — ^nay, driven — ^in view of its moral 
and mteliectual benefits, to adopt it without delay. 
T.he moral and social advantages of Fiving on fari-* 
naceous vegetables and fruits, it is believed, have 
never been enough considered. 

It is not my intention, in this work and in this 
place, to go deeply into the argument in favor of 
a vegetable and fruit diet. The foregoing con« 
siderations, with the few that follow, are all that 
my present limits will admit. These beiqg pre- 
mised, I shall take for granted the superiority of 
vegetable food, and proceed on that principle. 

It is almost constantly said and believed, that 
our stomachs require a greater quantity of vegeta- 
ble than of animal food, because the former is less 
nutritious ; whereas, it is the reverse. Rice, and 
nearly or quite every form of bread, peas, beans, 
and many more vegetable substances, are much 
more nutritious than beef steak or any kind of 
lean meat or fish with which I am at present ac- 
quainted. 
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The followiog table, derived fiora cbemical 
analysis, shows the relative proportion ofnutritioas 
matter in some of the more cpmmon substances 
used as human food : 
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Of course the proportion of nutritious suDstance 
will vary somewhat according to the variety or 
tptcies of the article, as well as the quality of 
the soil ; but this is believed to be, in general, a 
feir estimate. The following recent estimate, de- 
rived from the Encyclopaedia Americana, accords 
very nearly with the preceding. It is the result 
of a series of experiments made by Messrs. Percy 
and Vauquelin — ^men of the highest learning and 
research — and communicated by them 'to the 
French minister of the interior : 
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Hence it follows, say Messrs. Percy and Vau- 
quelin, that one pound of good bread is equal, in 
point of rea} nutriment, to two and ft half pounds 
of potatoes ; and seventy-five potmds of bread 
and forty of meat — one hundred and fifteen of 
both*^are iiearly eqctal to three hundred pounds of 
potatoes. Half a pound of bread ftnd five ounces 
of meat are equal to three pounds of potatoes. 
One pound of potatoes in equal to four pounds 
of eabbage or three of turnips. And one pound 
of Eiee bread, they say, is equal to three pounds 
of potatoes. To which we may axJd, thst it is obvi- 
ous firom both tables, that aN sort9 of bread contain 
aaore than twice as much nulrimeQl iu the pound 
ft» butcher's meat y and rice, peas and boaos alooost 
tbM times us nauch. 

But what then becomes of the old theory of 
l^yaieians and otbersj that vegetables are less 
nutritious than meat ? I reply that I do not know. 
I will only say, here, that by vegetables they often 
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raeQnt grpen or crude vegetables, Mcb «i eelety 
and other salads, cabbage, lomips, b^ts, aspaiir 
giis, potatoes, and green fruits. Few persons, 
learned or unlearned, in conTersation or in books, 
when they spoke of vegetable feod, ever thought 
of bread or rice. Yet these it is, and the other 
farinacea, on which the vegetable eater^rincipally 
depends. What have usually been meant by 
vegetables, are, periiape, the potatoe and swoal 
apple not exeepted, rather less nutritbua— or at 
least not more so, the best of them— than meat ; 
nor would thehr exclusive use, unless it were the 
apple and the potatoe, be so well calculated to 
sustain the mind and body in the best stale, aa 
Aose which contain more nutriment, or even as 
lean meat. 

That fat meat eontmn9 more nutriment than 
almost anything ebe I am not disposed to deny ; 
but that the stomach can extract a large proportion 
of its nutriment, is more doubtftiL My belief is, 
that where we are trained to the use of muck fin, 
the stomach acquires the powor of digesting a 
small portion of it--^nougb, at least, to sustain a 
measure of health and longevity ; but that it is a 
process so contrary to the best intentions of natutis 
respecting us, that it is done at a very great — and 
m our climate unnecessary— expenditure of vital 
power. The poor Greenlanders and Esquimaux, 
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though apparently driveo to the necessity oi jsub- 
sistiog chiefly on fat, maintain but a miserable 
existence on it ; nor is that existence very long. 
In oar own more temperate climate, the system 
finds great difficulty in digesting oil, even where 
w« have been early trained to it ; and in tropical 
clhnates a greater difficulty still. 

I have spoken of fat and its intrbsic nutritive 
. qualities ; but it is seldom that it is eaten in solid 
masses among us. And even when it is, it is but 
seldom digested. Of the pieces commonly pro* 
cured of butchers and in the market, the far greater 
part is principally lean, with only a little fat inter- 
mixed. 

Some of the abler French chembts have con- 
cluded, from experiment, that pure fat contains 
four times as much nutriment as the leanest portion 
of muscle, or what is commonly called lean meat. 
Now as the fat, if it were pure nutriment, could 
only contain a hundred per cent of nutritious mat- 
ter, it would seem to follow that the leanest meats 
Gontab but twenty-five per cent. 

The truth, as I suppose, is, that lean meats, as 
they commonly present themselves to us before 
they are cooked, mixed with more or less of fat, 
contain from twenty-five to fifty per cent of nutri- 
ment. But if we look at the tables, we find that 
even allowing the best beef steak to contain fifty 
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per cent of nutritious matter, rice would be neariy 
twice as high in the scale of nutriment ; and 
wheat and com would, in this respect, fall but a 
ihtle behind rice. Peas and beans are also about 
twice as nutritious as the best of lean meats ; and 
even potatoes, if good, contain twenty-Gve per 
cent of nutriment. So that he who eats rice, 
bread, puddings, &c., should eat less by wright 
than of animal food, instead of more. It does not 
alter this fact, that vegetable eaters often claim an 
indulgence on this ground, in regard to quantity ; 
h only shows their ignorance, or their slavery to 
their appetites. 

It is quite true that an unnecessary mass, even 
of pure nutriment, lying inactive in the stomach, 
would producef considerable disturbance in the 
animal economy. Still, it would not be so great 
as that which is produced by a smaller quantity 
of food whi<ih is much more stimulating in its ten* 
dency* 

We are so much accustomed to eating and 
drinking for the sake of the immediate Stimulus 
and momentary strength we obtain by it, that we 
are apt to feel unsatisfied when we eat and drink 
that which does not produce these effects in a very 
sensible degree. Now flesh and fish, and high 
seasoned food, and fermented and alcoholic drinks, 
by the immediate effect they produce on file 
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o^nres i^ the stomachy jami through Ibem oa th^ 
brain and i^nrous system generally, e^ite i|% 
much more than ould and bland sabstances ; and 
gire us, for a short tima, unless t\m qu90tity b0 
excessive, much more o^ta) and bodily strength 
and activity. But rice and bread, and Qtb&f tnoie 
mitritive though more simple substances, produoe 
tto such increase of heat and strength, and do i)0(y 
therefore, so immediatety satisfy us ; and as their 
presence, in too large a quantity m the stomaph, 
does not immediately produce any remarl^able or 
sensible disturbance, we eat on, looking in vaii^ foif 
the feelings we are accustomed to receive froq^ (bo^ 
and drink wbbb are more exciting. And thqs it is, 
at l^ist in part, that the notion has originated tba( 
these bland substances are not so nutritious asflesb 
and fish. The very fact which should prqve ^heir 
comparative excellence and adaptation to the hur 
man stomach and the whole system, has thus b^^n 
construed into a proof of their insufficient nu^'itiy^ 
powers. 

There are* three great divisions of human ali- 
ments. The first and most important— the primary 
division — b the farinaceous or mealy vegetables* 
These, whenever they can be obtained in a perfect 
s^te, are to the healthy who are trained to their 
use, best adapted to human wants and human 
sustenance, in every climate and under every p9Sr 



«i)ie oircuiDstaDce. I mean, dial if we wdre lo be 
xcmfioed po ekber of the thjree d'^^^^^'''^ ' ''^^^ 
Bamed, ibis would be the best and safest. The 
9«cood gvaod divisioa is the ihiits. 'j^'bese am 
priacipalij designed for the hot or warm seasoe. 
These two grand divi«oafi^-FSuitably combined^^t*. 
QQQStituCe the roost appropriate food of man. They 
are his natural food, if, he has any natural food 
at a)l. Animal food — the third grand division— «> 
is aduiissihle in certain circumstanoes and con* 
ikkmSf national and individual ; natiooal^ as ia 
the case of the Greenlanders or the EsquimauXy 
who cannot always get food which is better — indi* 
vidua]> as b the young infant or in certain diseased 
states of body, as in diabetes, or perhaps a few 
eases of scrofida or dyspepsia. Even if there aie 
a few among us who call themselves healthy, but 
who cannot or fancy they caiinot, on account of 
long established habits, at coce quit the use of aoi^ 
mal food, their condition is most properly regarded 
as a diseased condition. • 

I have said little of drinks m this place, because 
in the first place, I hold there is but one proper 
drink in the world, viz., water ; and in the second 
place, because* I shall speak on this subject, inci- 
dentally, in other chapters. 

There is one more thought which 1 wish to 
present, to the reader before I pass to the coo- 
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sideration of particular kinds of food, and the 
methods of preparing them. As the object of alL 
food is to nourish, and sustain, and render usefiit 
and happy the whole man— compounded as he b, 
of body, mind and heart—- and not merely to give 
him pleasure in eating, or make him a better animal 
merely } so this is the legitimate object, not only 
of each grand division of food, but of each par- 
ticular article. The grand question, in short, is. 
What are the kinds of food which are best for 
healthy persons — best for their whole being, here 
and hereafter? We have no moral right to use 
anything short of the best, when we know what 
that best b, and can as well have it as that which 
is but second best. We have no more right in 
physical than in moral matters, to slumber on 
doubtful ground. We are to do good even by our 
eating and drinking ; and uQt merely to do good, 
but do the most good in our power. 



CHAPTER VII. 



FARINACEOUS FOOD. 

Primary aliments. Secondary aliments. Substitutes. The 
following part of the work a yocabolary. General plan 
Its contents. 

It has been already observed, that the farina 
ceous or mealy vegetables constitute the first ano 
best division of human aliments. They may b« 
regarded as primary — and the fiuits secondary 
Animal food, except to the infant or the savage, 
and in a few other cases and circumstances, is only 
a sybsikute for food which is better. The in&nt 
is trained to the &rinacea, as soon as he can be ; 
and the savage adopts this class of aliments as soon 
as he becomes civilized. 

This primary class of aliments, in one way or 
another, forms — and indeed always has formed—* 
the principal food of the majority of the human 
race. Rice, and pulse, and the various forms of 
grain — ^wheal, rye, barley, oats and Indian com — 
are the means of forming, and, I repeat the idea, 
ever have been the means of forming the great 
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mass of blood which has flowed in human veins, 
and from which has been formed the mass of the 
human solids and fluids, ever since time began. I 
know this is not the genera! belief; but it is not, 
therefore, the less true. The Japanese, by tens 
of millions, live chiefly on rice ; and so do the 
Chinese, and Hindoos, and Burmans, by their 
hundreds of millions. The tens of millions of 
middle Africa, and of southern and middle Europe, 
and even a part of the population of South 
America, live on rice, grain, roots and fruits. True, 
they are often compelled to do so, from itfem 
necessity, or some other cause ; but this does .not 
alter the facts. Meat is sometimes used, but it is 
oiten as a condiment, and only assumes the rank 
of a principal food, (with the exceptioD, perhaps, 
of the United , States and one or two more coun«« 
tries of moderate population,) among the uneivilized 
or among the rich and luxurious ; and its conse-* 
^pienoes to these two classes of men are most 
obvious. If it enervates the individual but slowly^ 
it does so, therefore, the more surely ; and what 
injures slowly t)ie character of individuals, sinks 
rapidly the nation which is composed of those 
individuals. 

In treating of the farinacea, it kas been my 
object to present just that kind of informatioa 
which would be valuable to a house*keeper, fixuit 






day io day, as a vocabulafjr. tn eentfedtiod, time* 
ibre, with almost every substantial article of (bdd> 
tA wheat, ot rice, or potatoes, I have iMroduced 
more or less of dietetic pfiiieiples atid bets, to 
which I solicit particular attention. I believe ibtl 
this tnetbod of instruction — ^thb combination of the 
'Various to|^3 connected with feod-*-^ the vMy 
bei^ populaf way ot presenting ^ aubj^t which 
cad possibly be adopted. 

• It was my original purpose to place the articles 
in the order of their value ; I mean in the order 
of their value in my own estimation. Thus I have 
placed wheat first, which I deemed the mosf valu- 
able article of human diet, com next, rye neit, 
and so on. I have not, however, in every instance, 
followed out my plan exactly ; but the deviations 
from it are neither very wide nor very important 
I also intended, originally, to treat of each article at 
a length which was somewhat in proportion to its 
usefulness as a part of our diet; but here my 
deviations have been much more frequent than in 
the former case. Again ; this first class of ali- 
ments is made to bclude some substances which 
cannot, in* philosophical strictness of language, be 
called farinaceous: but their number b not con- 
siderable. Lastly, I have not included in it 
every article, even of the class of farinacea, which 
has been used for food, but only some of the 
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most important, and those with which I am ac- 
quainted. 

The substances considered in this primary class 
of aliments — the farinacea — are wheat, Indian 
com, rye, rice, barley, oats, potatoes, beans, peas, 
buckwheat, millet, beets, carrots, parsnips, turnips, 
onions, radishes, squashes, pumpkins, gourds, cab- 
bages, lettuce, tomatoes, greens, celery, arrowroot, 
tapioca, salep and mushrooms. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



FOOD FROM WHEAT. 

Remarks on Wheat in general. Bread. Why wheat meal 
should not be bolted. Unfermented cakes. Loaf bread. 
Mixed bread. Crackers, biscuit, &c. Bread pudding. 
Boiled wheat. Toast, &c. Bread and milk. Bread and 
butter. Pastry. Gingerbread. Flour puddings. Bread 
and finiits. Potatoe bread. 

Among all civilized natbns, and not a few 
savage ones, bread constitutes a staple article of 
food. When I say this, however, I must do it 
with many limitations and some qualifications. 
Bread is a staple article of diet m theory, rather 
than in practice. There are few who are truly 
fond of bread in its simplest, most pure, and most 
healthful state. The concession that it is the 
" staff of life," is indeed generally made ; but the 
beUef is but " skin deep." People generally keep 
it about them as they do truihy and pretend to 
regard it as a staple ; and many, doubtless, never 
dream that the fact is otherwise; but, as with' 
truth so with bread, notwithstanding our conces- 
noDS, direct and mdirect, in its favor, many seem 
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to avoid it as much as conveniently they can. Is 
there one person in a thousand who would truly 
enjoy a meal of simple bread of two days old ? 

Bread, however, should be, a staple in practice 
as well as in theory. As the class of farinaceous 
vegetables and the fruits are the best articles of 
human diet, so of the various kinds of the farinacea, 
though all of them are excellent, I regard^ wheat 
aS) on the whote, far superior to ever^ otben By 
this I meanj that if mankind were to be confiAred 
for a term of year^, or for life, to any one article, 
health would be best promoted, and the greatest 
degree of longevity attained, by the use of wheat. 

The great ^ange which is piDdaced darkig the 
application of hett to the paste or dougb, formed 
ftom fefifiaceous substance)?, in my view, sokne* 
what impmves its qualities. This change consists^ 
m part, in transforming a portion of the iarins 6^ 
fftriimceous matter into saccharine matter or sugwr ) 
tbough m some respects the nature of the 6hangid 
is not so well understood as its effecti. 

The following pomts I regai^d as settM — 1 . That 
bread,' whether from wheat or any othier grain^ h 
not only mcM favorable to mastication, 2m6 thus 
laore healthy, but also more fevoraUe to health 
independent of rtiastioation, than the sknple graib 
cnK^^d^ked. 2. That all grain should be raised «il 
#giM)d Iffid i^per doil^ aihd withoof too makth 
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ficial heat or prompting, by manures or otherwise. 
3, That it should be properly cleaned, both by 
winnowing and washing. 4. That it should be 
ground properly. 

The proper modes of cultivating grain cannot 
be discussed here. Of the method of cleaning h, 
I need only say, that it should always be washed, 
as a last process ; and afterwards dried as well as 
possible, in the open air or sunshine. 

Of grinding wheat, more needs to be said, 
because on this subject there is a great deal of 
error abroad. There has long been a very exten- 
sive belief in the community, that the fin^ it is 
ground, and the more nicely the bran is separated 
from the flour and rejected, the better. I object 
to grinding wheat or any other grain in the fashion- 
able manner, for the following reasons : 

1. The sweetness of the wheat is in part de- 
stroyed by it. Every unprejudiced individual, let 
him complain ever so much of its scratching Iris 
throat, will tell us that bread made of the unbolted 
meal is sweeter than fine flour bread. But whence 
IS it so ? I believe that the fitction and heat pro>- 
duced by the grinding process is injurious. Richer- 
and, in his Physiology, assures us that baf sugar, 
m being brought to a very fine powder by means 
of a file or rasp, is reduced, in some measure, to 
die state of starch ; that is, loses a part of iIb 
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•sweetness, I have aI$o tested the truth of ihm 
statemeot by experiment. . Now the heat and 
frk'tion of the mill-^onesy laid close together aa 
they are in grioding fine flour, appear (o Die to 
leduce the flour to a state in which it is more 
iasipid and lifeless than it would be b other cir« 
dMtistances, and thus to render it not only less 
palatable, but less wholesome. Indeed, that which 
is less palatable, other things being equal, is always 
less wholesome, even if there were nothing else 
sbout it to render it objectionable. 

2. Wheat ground very finely has a less favor* 
able action on the intestioes than that which is 
coarser. The retention of ev%ry part of the sub* 
stance of the wheat is also believied to be favor- 
able. Divine Providence seems to have ordained 
that the skin of the smaller grains, property broken^ 
should be taken with the rest, tofacilitate intestinal 
action. Not that fine «fiour promotes costivenesfti 
exactly ; but only that it does not acton the lining 
membrane of the iotedtines with sufScient energy. 

3. Fine flour is toot nutiitious. Jf there be a 
iafit in dietetics which .is established beyond the 
possibitity of a seasonable 4oubt,. it. is that health 
aod longevity are best ipiomotad by thecoalbinar 
U(»B,'in our diet, of a. portion of innutatious nuitter 
with that which is purely Autriant. JBven SirGilbevt 
Blaoe, who on a point like this will be araoiig tbe 
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btt to be suspected of heresy, says-^" Plam soKI 
food, combined with a certain proportion of udbs* 
sifntlabiG matter, is infinitely more efficient for the 
purposes of health and strength, dian that which 
consists rf pure elementary matter." 

These three reasons — to say nothing of any 
others — are amply sufficient, in my own view, to 
establish the principle that gi-ain should be gromki 
coarsely. How coarsely, has not, that I know, 
been determined. Pei-haps that which is comraonJy 
sold in the market under the name of dyspepsia 
flour, is rather too fine. I think that if it wevt 
smnewhat coarser it would be better relished and 
preferred, just as the coarsest gi-ound com is ; and 1 
also believe it would be rather more wholesome. It 
is true, that the finer it is ground the lighter loaves 
It makes ; but they ai-e not, therefore, the sweet«r. 
If every femily ground it for themselves, in haiwi- 
mills of a proper consti-uction, they might griifd 
It mare or less coarseJy, as suited thdr own tastes, 
or their own notions of health or fitness. 

Biif Suppose we have the jneal duly grouiHl. 
How shall it be preserved ? This is an imj^Mnt 
point, though it is generally overlooked. Pew 
persons seein to consider that all n^eal or flour cim 
be injured by standing where it is exj)oged to Aiivip 
or unwholesome air, or an atmosphere filled willi 
noisome exliaktions. Whiereas, it ought afwiys40 
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be kept in a dry, cool, sweet place, io a perfectly 
diy and clean vessel, and covered. 

Meal is sometimes kept in almost any other 
condition than in such a state as I have recom- 
mended, as many a house-keeper — and not a 
few rats and mice, had they vocal organs — could 
abundantly testify. If every family would grind 
their own meal, as suggested in the last paragraph, 
they would not only have sweeter and richer bread, 
but would be less troubled about preserving it ; as 
only a small quantity would probably be ground at 
a time, and it would soon be consumed. 

We come now to the consideration of particii* 
!ar kinds of wheat bread. 

Unfermented Cakes. — ^My opinion is, that the 
best bread in the world is that which is made of 
recently and coarsely ground wheat meal, mixed 
wilh water, and baked in thin cakes, not unlike 
the unfermented cakes so common in many parts of 
the east, and so^much used by the ancient Israel- 
lies. My preference for unleavened brefid fiirises, in 
part, from the consideration that leav^ is a foreign 
and partially decayed substance, which it were 
better to avoid unless some essential point is to be 
{•ioed by its use. I know, indeed, that as used in 
inaiiy families, it is comparatively cleanly ; but it is 
dDot always so, even there ; and in cities, and in 
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tbe neighboihood of breweries and distilleries, • 
kind of yeast is often used to which inost p^rsom 
would object if they were better acquainted with 
facts. It cannot be said of such yeast, as k 
usually said of filthy cider^ that the dirt " worio 
out,'' (though even the latter is not tiue,) for it is 
incorporated with the bread, and eaten with it. 

But tbe strongest objection to fennentation is, 
that it is one step in the progress of decay. Veg^ 
table substances, it is well known, in their jHogress 
to entire putrefaction, usually pass through sereral 
stages or fermentations ; the first of which is the 
saccharine, or that in which sugar b evolved ; the 
second, the vinous, or that which produces alco* 
hoi ; and the third, the acetous. Or if the sac- 
charine or sugary change should not be regarded 
as a fennentation, and if the first fennentation, in the 
case of bread, were regarded as the vinous, still thiar 
b a fermentation, and is one step towards decay. 
Now can those substances be as wholesome, which 
have gone part of the way from a pure and perfect 
state to putrefaction, as those which remain in the 
highest state of perfection ? 

It is on this ground, chiefly, that I maintain the 
importance of using unfermented bread. It is 
true, as Mr. Graham says, in his "Treatise on 
Bread," that " there are many other considerations 
why. unleavened bread of a proper quality and 
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£^e^ & better a^Iapted to sustain the alimentarj 
99f^s and general coDStitution of man, in their 
W^best and best condition/' besides the considera- 
^nof the chaises induced by fennentatjon ; bul 
tb&n I conceive, as probably he does, that the 
bitter is the oiore prominent.^^ Some might urge, 
the economy of unfennented bread, as it is well 
known that most persons eat one quarter, or at 
laast one fifth more of fermented than of unfei^ 
mented bread, provided both are a day or two old, 
as they ought to be ; but to this it may be replied, 
that the saving in this way is nearly counterbal- 
aoeed by the increased expenditure of time and 
iiiel: in cookipig unfermented cakes. 

Loaf Breajd.-— When to the last circumstance 
is added the consideration, that ^' loaf or raised 
bread can be made so nearly in accordance with 
the vital laws and interests of our bodied, as 
scarcely to milltstte against them in any apprecia^ 
ble degree," it may be questioned whether, on th^ 
whole, loaf bread ought not to be considered as 
the most proper bread for the mass of mankind. I 
believe, mdeed, that thei'e should be, and in the 

* Even Dr. Dunglison expressly says — ** Bread prepared 
without leaven agrees better with the stomach than the fer- 
mented." Dr. Paris's opinion, to the same effect, is fgyren 
ib another place. 
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Rttare of things is, time enough for doing everjF* 
^^gy ^ hanian beingB, which- e^ht to be done ; 
bat then, such is the present distorted- state of 
society, that it would be quite a tax upon the 
poorer class to be compelled to bake all their bread 
in thin cakes, especially where they use fireplace& 
With cocrfcing stoves it is often much more con* 
▼enient ; and if it requires more time and attention 
than baking in an oven, it also requires less fuel, 
since the cakes may be baked when the space m 
the stove would be wanted for. nothing else, and 
with about the same quantity of fiiel as would b^ 
required were no codting gomg on. 

In order, however, to have perfect hmf braad, 
the material' must be perfect, the dough must be in 
a proper condition, the loaves must be set in the 
oven at precisely the right moment, and must be 
properly and thoroughly baked ; and when pet»> 
fectly baked, must be kept in the right place. On 
all these points the author of the Treatise oa 
Bread already alluded to, has spoken so well and 
at such length, that I hardly need to say any- 
thing except for the benefit of such as have not 
seen that woik. And even to the last elajs it is 
not necessary to say much. 

The kneading should be so perfect that every 
particle of the mass should come in contact with 
more or less .of the particles of the yeast, as well 
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as of the water or milk used. It is customaiy^ 
with many housewives, to mix the yeast and wat^ 
with the dough, principally by stirring it ; and to 
omit almost entirely the kneading. But this is 
wrong. No process has, as yet, been invented 
which can be substituted for tlie kneading process, 
without rendering the bread less perfect. The 
isass will be uneven ; in some places it will be 
extremely light and porous, in others there will be 
hard or glutinous portions; and the whole will 
sooner become sour. The more thoroughly and 
perfectly bread is kneaded, the more equal will be 
its appearance throughout, and the easier will it be 
to preserve it from acidity. 

One word in regard to the proper time for 
placing bread in the oven. This is to be done 
when it is raised or swelled to what appears to be 
about the extent to which this swellmg will go ; 
hot if it stand too long, we lose much of the sac- 
charine substance. The grand point is — I repeat 
it — to place it in the oven at the precise moment 
when it is at the height of the vinous fermentation. 
If delayed till the acetous fermentation begins — of 
which^ there is always great danger — it will not 
only be less pleasant to the taste, but less rich and 
nutritive ; and though a little saleratus or carbonate 
of soda may restore its lightness, it cannot restore 
the saccharine matter which has \umecessarily 
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been changed into alcohol and carbonic acid, and 
has escaped^ nor wholly remove the ill effects of the 
acetic acid. Better by far that the loaves should be 
set in the oven a little too early than too late. The 
latter is the condition of most of our bakers' bread. 
In order to have it spongy and porous, they suffer 
it to rise much ; and in order to correct the begin- 
nings of acidity, as well as make it rise still UKure 
than it naturally would, they add substances whichi 
if they are not actually poisonous, are at least 
injurious to the tone of the stomach. 

Most house-keepers who have been unaccu^ 
tomed to making bread of wheat meal, are not apt 
to have their ovens hot enough at first. Bread of 
this kind appears to require a hotter oven than 
bread made of fine flour. But a little observation 
and a few trials are all that are necessary to suc- 
cess, if the house-keeper have common sense, and 
if she have one more qualification, without which all 
else is comparatively of little avail — I mean, a love 
for the employment, and a love for her husband 
and family. No person who is a mother, who has 
a strong desire to promote her own personal im- 
provement, and the improvement and happiness 
of her husband and family, and who has but a faint 
conception of the importance, in this view, of hav- 
ing good bread, can fail of becoming, in a reasona-' 
ble time, mistress of this first and most important 
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kanch of housewifery. All other persons — ^ba* 
kesB by profession, hirelings and domestics — ^may 
&il of success ; and so may some who bear the 
nanie of mothers, sisters or daughters. But no 
tnie mother, daughter or sister, who is at the same 
time correctly informed in regard to the influence 
of this article of food on human health and happi- 
ness, and on whom devolves the responsibility, can- 
long remain ignorant of breadnnaking. 

It is rather more difficult to make loaf bread, at 
least of the coarse or unbolted meal, than to make 
the unleavened cakes which I have described 
above. There are, however, several ways of 
making the latter. The most common way has 
been to bake them in thin wafers ; and it is when 
they are baked in this way that they cost so much 
labor. By means of a stove, unleavened cakes 
may be made very thick, with almost as little care 
and labor, all things considered, as the common 
loaf bread. 

Loaf bread, properly made, and duly preserved, 
will be nearly as good, at the end of eight or ten 
days, as on the second day. I have eVen seen it 
in tolerable perfection on the twelfth or fourteenth- 
day. It is best, however, from the second to the 
ei^th. To have it sweet and delicious a fortnight, 
it must not be kept in a closet or pantry, ^< where 
yoa set away dishes of cold meat, cold potatoes 
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aad other iregetablss," and buUer, ctieese, &c.; 
nor in a damp filtby cellar, in tlie neigbbop* 
hood of half putrid cabbage leases, potatoes, 
apples, &:c. I have seen bread kept, for many a 
day, in a damp, dirty cellar, on shelves thick cov- 
eced with grease and dirt, to which neither soap 
nor water — no, nor even pure aii nor the light of 
day — ^had 1[>een applied in a whole year. This 
will never do, for those who mean to consult 
health, or — I had almost said^— ^bcency. A neat, 
dean, airy, light nx>m,. is as indispensable for 
tttead, as for company, clothes or bedding. I have 
kaown loaves of bread to imbibe the foul gases 
of the filthy places where they were kept, till tfae 
animpaired sense of smell could detect their pree- 
ence after the bread had been removed to #10 
breakfast table. 

HonssfioZiD Bread. — ^Next to unleavened cakes 
and loaf bread made of unbolted meal, I am 
inclined to place that form of wheaten bread wlush 
is prepared from the same. meal, with the coarser 
parts separated by means of a sieve. The prepar- 
ation of this form of bread requires an attention tot 
the same rules which I have laid down ia Urn 
preceding paragraphs. It is, i confess, inferior $^ 
the former ; but b much used in England^ 
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Mixed BBEAD.-YMany forms of exoellent bread 
may be made by mixing unbolted wheat meal 
with rye meal> Indian meal, barley flour, rice flour, 
pea meal, potatoes, &c. The best of all these 
forms appears to me to be an admixture of wheat 
and Indian, in the proportion of two thirds wheat 
and one third Indian. Whether in the form of 
loaves or unleavened cakes, wafers or biscuits, this 
mixture forms one of the most palatable, and next 
to those I have mentioned above, one of the roost 
wholesome kinds of bread in the world. A much 
smaller proportion of wheat with more Indian meal 
will, however, make most excellent bread ; and so 
will wheat meal and rye meal, wheat meal and 
barley, &c., mixed in many and various piopor- 
tioDs. 

Crackers, Biscuit, be. — ^There are various 
forms of crackers and biscuits found in our bakers' 
shops, now-a-days, prepared from unbolted wheat 
meal ; most of which, though inferior to bread, are 
nevertheless comparatively wholesome. Ship or 
pilot bread, made of fine flour, is on the whole a 
tolerable sort of bread ; nor have I as strong a 
dislike to bread made of fi^ie wheat flour, when of 
siutable age, as many appear to have. It is much 
worse eaten hot or with butter than coarse bread ; 
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DOT is it Of good when cold ; but whenever a 
person is in the exclusive use of coarse bread and 
fifuit, to an extent that prevents any tendency to 
costiveness, the occasional use of flour bread will 
be very far fiom producing any positive injury. It 
is not because it is bad, that I object to it, but 
because it is not so useful as that which is better ; 
though for my own part I seldom, if ever, use it, 
unless I am from home, where that which *is better 
eannot be obtained. ^' Rolls," as they are called, 
though worse hot than cold, are by no means 
among the most wholesome preparations, even of 
fine flour. 

Wheat flour ground finely as it formerly was, 
and as it is even now, for the most part, enters 
into a very great variety of compound articles of 
food. I have before me an English work, on 
Vegetable Cookery, containing more than three 
hundred and eighty recipes for preparing dishes 
into which wheat flour enters, as a more or less 
important part. I shall not attempt to describe, 
either in this place or elsewhere, one in twenty 
of these preparations. Most of them are unfit for 
Ae human stomach ; and of those which are toler- 
able, most of them are unnecessary. 

Of the various forms of wheat biscuit^ those are 
best into which enter the fewest concentrated sub- 
stances — as eggs, butter, lard, cream, sugar, mo* 
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lasses, &c. The preparations of biscuit and cake, 
bio M^itob eggs alone are suffered to enter, ate 
almost innumerable. But I shall say more on this 
subject in a futore chapter. 

BxEhD PyiDDiNG. — Several o( the pudding 
made of bread, wheat meal, Sic, form v^y tQleFa«* 
ble dishes. Among these, the best with which I 
am acquainted, is a pudding made of stale bread. 
The reader will find the best account of this form 
of pudding in the chapter of recipes. There 
are, however, many ways of preparing it. Ooe 
))opuIar method is, to soften the bread by fXHlkiiig 
it in milk till it becomes a soft n^ss, and then 
boiling it in a bag, like a pudding made of iour gs 
dough. Such puddings .as those to which I now 
refer, need no additions of sugar, sauce, butter, 
milk or gravy. They iare sweet enough to the 
pure or jperfect appetite without than. 



Wj»at.— J tUnk that good, ckan 
wifaeait, simply boiled, and wkbout any additions m 
coniSmeiita, would make a whdesome dish, If 
pMis wern taken to ovonome the difficulties «f 
masticating such small kemels. Bucfaan, in Im 
^^ DoQoestic Medidne," says •estpressiy, that b^led 
grainis the most whoksomcu 8im|>Ie boiling, mom* 
over, qprooludos all aduHeralion. . 
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Cbu&ts. — ^Tbe crusts of bread are the richest as 
WfiU as the sweetest pact of the loaf; and this is one 
evidence of the greater excellence of the cracker or 
wafer, which is, as it were, all crust. And even . 
those who are aged or infantile and toothless, can 
eat crusts by soaking them in various ways. I 
have lived in a family where nearly every member, 
old and young, avoided the crusts of the bread ; 
and in these cirpumstances I have rejoiced to make 
many a simple meal of nothing but these fragments, 
somewhat stale, soaked in wat^. 

Toast, &c. — ^To those bdividuals whose taste 
is not wholly simplified — ^rather I should say, re- 
stored to its primitive state — ^there are several other 
methods of preparing these substances, which are 
comparatively excellent. One is by diying them ' 
quite hard, pounding them in a mortar, and tlien 
soaking them in milk. Another is by toasting.them, 
then pouring on a sufficient quantity of hot water, 
and then, after beating them soft, adding a little 
milk, or butter and salt. To the simple and healthy 
palate, they> would need neither butter nor mific ; 
or if either, nothing but a little of the latter. This 
last preparation it is which is called hvetoU.; and 
notwithstandmg the unpopularity of the crusts be* 
fiire diey are soaked and toasted, it is even with 
many £aishionable families quite a favorite. Indeed 
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it is worthy of remark, that the crusts of bread 
seem to gather richness at every step of the process 
I have described. 

Bread and Milk. — Bread and milk is an im- 
portant and favorite dish in almost every country 
where milk can be obtained. Although I regard 
solid food as generally preferable for healthy adults, 
and think it better, as a general rule, that bread, 
when eaten, should be eaten alone, and a full 
meal made of it, yet of all the liquid forms of food 
used by man, milk is the best ; and of compound 
dishes, bread and milk is one of the best. It is 
good, with the bread broken into the milk : but it 
is better if the bread be eaten by itself, and the 
milk drank slowly at intervals between the mouth- 
' fuls — because we thus secure the beneOts of a more 
perfect mastication and insalivation. Stale wheat 
flour bread is universally esteemed as an admirable 
accompaniment of milk ; but that form of bread 
which is best alone, is also best with milk or any 
other substance. Besides, the compound of flour 
bread and milk is seldom sufficiently active for the 
intestines ; and does not always prevent a degree 
of costiveness. Boiled milk and bread, in various 
forms, or milk porridge, is also a favorite with many 
families ; and if coarse bread is used, it will hardly 
produce much costiveness. 
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Bread and Butter. — ^Bread and butter--^if the 
butter be fresh and spread thin — is another of the 
less hurtful compounds ; but, like many other things 
I have mentioned, is not so good as bread alone. 
Many persons are fond of all sorts of bread, and 
of unbolted wheat meal bread among the rest, 
when toasted ; but the latter is not improved by 
toasting. Milk poured upon slices of toasted bread 
is a favorite dish with many ; but I roust still say 
that the bread is best alone. Or if not alone, it b 
better to pour the milk upon slices of it not toasted. 
There is, however, one state in which bread can 
be somewhat improved by toasting slowly, or rather 
by drying ; and that is, when it is either too new 
or too moist. 

Pastry. — The various forms of cake and pastry 
in common use, whose basis b fine wheat flour, are 
generally objectionable. It is* scarcely necessary 
to name them ; their names would not be woith 
the space tbey would occupy. Among the least 
objectionable — ^though some of even these are bad 
enough — are, loaf cake, pound cake, gingerbread, 
rusks, pancakes, dough nuts, ginger nuts, tea cakes, 
and seed cakes. 

Fine flour crackers, retaining, as they often do, 
like fashionable hot rolls, the smell of fiikin butter 
not so sweet as it ought to be, cannot be oom- 

8 
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Bd^ndeid ; nor are they very much to be desired. by 
th^ healthy stomach,^ even in their best estate. 
Soda crackers, retaining as they do but little of the 
alkali, and shortened with nothing but milk, aire 
much betienr. 

GiKGERBBEAD. — ^There is a kind of cake which, 
though without a particle of ginger, is yet allowed 
to retain the shape of that ancient preparation, ^^d 
is not highly objectionable. It is, in fact, nothing 
in the world but the unleavened bread which I 
have so highly commended in the beginning of this 
article, with a little molasses added to it, and baked 
rather more slightly than other plain unleavened 
cakes. 

Fx^oiTR Pudding. — Of boiled wheat flmir pud- 
diBgs-^sametimes called minute puddings-^I eaii-* 
not say one favomble word ; nor of flour dumplings, 
whether in the fcnrm of dumplings proper, or 4^ter- 
ing as a sort of crust or dumpling into pol pieSi 
be. Nor do I like what is called wheat nraab, tt 
puddings made of coarse or oracked wbeaty unlew 
esten when odd. In diis state iwheal wmb fotms 
a very good article indeed. But aU msk soft 
doughy or slippery oiasses, e^eft hot, are but little 
iNsHer than so maay devices Do cheat th&le«tfa and 
salivary ghmds; and have no fecommendation 
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wbich eatides fiiem to take the place, at our tables, 
of articles which are equally Dutritious, and more 
wholesome, as well as more palatable. 

Bread and Fruit. — ^My views of the propriety 
or utility of unittDg bread and fruits at the same 
meal, will be gathered from other parts of the work. 
Happy is be who prefers them separately. But I 
cannot say that he who commits no worse dietetic 
errors than those of conjoining apples and other 
fruits, either raw or baked, with most of the various 
dishes prepared from wheat which I have here 
spoken of and commended, is very culpable. 

PoTATOE Bread* — ^Bolted fkwir has been, with 
us, commcmly used for potatoe bread, or occasion- 
ally rye flour. I know of no reason why the uur 
bolted >vheat meal should not be as much better, 
for this purpose, than any other, as it b in the for- 
mation of common bread. Of the preparatioo of 
potatoe bread, I shall treat elsewhere. 

PoisoNOtJs Bread.— I must not omit to mentieo, 
that there is always danger from the use of bread 
which is mouldy. At Hammersmith, in England, 
about the year 1830, the wife of one of th« pariah 
officers purchased one morning a loaf of bread, 
€S which she ate a slice at breakfast. Her son, 
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twenty years of age, ate two slices of the same 
bread toasted. Almost immediately after the meal, 
both became unwell, and diarrl^oea, vomiting, and 
tenderness of the abdomen came on, and it was 
several hours before these symptoms abated. The . 
loaf was of a yellowish color ; and though baked 
that morning, and heated for the usual length of 
time, it was sprinkled over with small vegetations, 
the greater part of which were black, a few green, x 
and several yellow. It was soft, wet, inelastic, and 
so tough that it could be drawn into strings. Its 
taste was unpleasant, and its smell acrid. A piece 
of it being given to a cat and a dog, they were 
poisoned in the same manner with the man and 
woman. There was no doubt of the presence of 
poison, but the question arose whether it was the 
mould which produced the mbchief, or the bread 
on which it grew. A considerable quantity of the 
mould — say four or five grains-rwas accordingly 
collected, and eaten by a young man aged about 
twenty-two, without the slightest injury, while an- 
other individual, who ate a small piece of the bread 
fiom. which the mould had been taken, had colic 
and diarrhoea. This, and similar experiments, estab- 
lished the fact, that mouldy bread may, at least 
occasionally, prove poisonous. 
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INDIAN CORN, AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

Qualities of Indian corn. Its excellence as food. Hnlled 
com. Boiled corn. Hommony. Indian cakes — eaten cool. 
Warm ctUies. Parched corn. Boiled pudding. Brown 
bread. Baked pudding. Hasty pudding. Loaf f»rea4l. 
Dumplings. Meat bread. Gruel. Green com. Polenta. 

Indian com is one of the most wbolesome arti- 
cles for human sustenance, in the known world ; 
and it may justly be doubted whether the exclusive 
use of any other article, except wheat, would be 
so well adapted to develope our whole nature — 
physical and moral — as this substance. It forms 
a large proportion of the food of many individuals, 
and even of some whole tribes of men ; and there 
is nothing against the belief, that if used in a 
proper manner, it would impart full vigor of body 
and mind, and an unusual degree of health and 
longevity. 

I have recently received a letter from a respect- 
able traveller in Europe, which contains the, fol- 
lowing statements, concerning the use of this article 
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in the valley of the Tesin or Tessin, in the north 
of Italy : 

" In this valley (the Tessin) a considerable 
quantity of Indian corn is raised, as we saw when 
we passed through it. It is said that some of the 
laboring classes live mostly on bread made from 
this com. They live long and are seldom troubled 
with disease ; and labor, with them, is mere play. 

*• The person who related this to me, said that 
he saw a company of these people last year, at 
work on a new road, in the canton of Neufchatel, 
(in Switzerland.) They ate nothing but this 
bread, and that, too, in small quantity. They 
were always cheerful and lively, and seemed like 
children at play ; while some of their fellow la- 
borers — Bernese and others — who ate more and 
different kinds of food, were not so cheerful ; and 
labor seemed to be a task to them." 

But we need not go to Italy or Switzerland to 
test the virtues of Indian com. The Mexican 
Indians, as well as many other tribes of native 
Americans, together with many of the whites in 
some parts of America, feed largely on this article, 
with the happiest results. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say, that were mere gustatory pleasure 
concerned, there is no single article in the whole 
range of human diet which, through a long course 
of years, would procure to us so much enjoyment 
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as the various preparations of iDdian coni-— so rich, 
uncIojiDg and delicious is it at all times, in all 
seasons, and in all climates. 

Hulled Corn. — Com is probably best adapted 
to the wants of the human system when boiled 
whole. The only difficulty in this mode of pre- 
paration, is with the cuticle or hull that covers the 
kernel, and the part from which, in germination, 
the chit is produced, lliese are not so easily dis- 
engaged as could be desired. Lye has commonly 
been used to separate them ; but there are objec- 
tions to its use. It is true> that subsequent boiling 
will remove the taste as well as the poisonous 
properties of the lye in part, but never entirely. 
Besides, too much boiling wastes, in some slight 
degree, the nutriment. 

If com is soaked or macerated in simple water 
of the temperature of about 100^ of F., for ten 
or twelve hours, and afterwards boiled a reasonable 
time, the bulk will be so far disengaged, that they 
may be easily separated on the plate, and with 
as much expedition as is consistent with healthful 
mastication or safe deglutition. If, however, any 
person wishes to eat more rapidly, and to «av4' 
time at the expense of health and life, he can 
add a bag of ashes to the com at the first boiling, 
which will disengage the hulls more effectually. 
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It is true, I have known the whole mass swal- 
k>wed without any attempt to separate the cuUcle, 
and without any apparent evil effects. Not, how- 
ever, without great pains to masticate it perfectly 
and swallow it very slowly. 

HoMMONT. — ^The slightest departure from the 
most perfect state of this article, would seem to be, 
to use it simply cracked or in the form of what is 
sometinves called hommony, or sam'p. Here, how- 
ever, great pains is required, and much washing, 
if we mean to separate the cuticle. This form 
of food may be preserved after it is cooked, a long 
time. In cool weather, I have found it in the 
utmost perfection eight days after it was boiled. 

I have said that this preparation would it&n\ to 
be the slightest departure, &c., but in reality it is 
not so. The mastication and insalivation of hom- 
mony is less perfect than that of Indian bread, 
when cold. 

There is a method of preparing from the com 
of the southern United States — which, as ray 
readers may know, is lighter and whiter than oui;s — 
a kind of hommony which is essentially the same 
as our hulled corn j only it more readily becomes 
soft by boiling. It is exceedingly coarse, being 
scarcely if at all broken, and yet the hulls an^d 
chits appear to be removed a& effectually as If* an 
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alkali had been applied to it. (See the chapter 
of recipes.) Whether the pnx^ess which is applied 
to southern com, for the purpose, would be equally 
applicable to our own, I am unable to say. 

Indian Cakes. — ^Thb valuable article of human 
sustenance, known by the various names of '^ johnny 
cake," ^' hoe cake," &c., is prepared differently by 
different persons ; but in almost every way with 
which I am acquainted, it forms — ^to those who are 
trained to it — a very palatable, and if eaten at a 
proper temperature, an exceedingly rich and whole- 
some food. 

The best way of preparation is probably the 
following : — ^The meal ground not too finely, should 
be wet with pure, cold water, (though some use 
boiling water,) and made into very thin cakes, 
which should be slowly baked till they become 
somewhat firm. These should be eaten without 
the addition of cream, butter, molasses, or any 
other condiment, and of the temperature of the 
surrounding atmosphere. Made in the common 
way, however, that is, of the ordinary thickness, 
and not baked very hard, and eaten with the usual 
additions, they cannot be said to be unwholesome, 
absolutely so ; but only inferior to those which are 
made still more in accordance with the human 
constitution. 
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No food which is prepared from Indian com 
ought ever to be used hot. Com has long been 
considered as too stimulating for the common fix>d 
of most of our domestic animals ; and it is quite 
as stimulating as the human animal can bear with 
safety. Its stimulating tendency, however, is 
greatly increased by heat, which, for this reason, 
if no other, should be avoided. 

But there are other reasons. We do not mastt* 
cate it properly, if used while hot. We also eat too 
much of it. Its richness and sweetness are so 
remarkable, that with a pure and perfect appetite 
most people who use it are in perpetual cjgnger 
of over-eating, when it is even used cold ; and if 
eaten hot or very warm, the danger is very greatly 
mcreased. 

But I repeat it, Indian cakes, if eat^n quite 
cool, and not until many hours after they are 
baked, require more mastication and insalivation 
than any other form of the article except that I 
have named first — ^the hulled com ; and next to 
that are, therefore, recommended. So slight, roore^^ 
over, is the departure from nature, that for variety's 
sake, I would ude the two alternately. 

It is impossible for me ever to forget the repug- 
nance I felt in early life, when compelled, for the 
first time, to make a dinner of Indian cakes, not hot. 
I say compeUedy not physically, but socially. 
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I was at the time a district school teacher, and 
was accustomed to board in the families of my 
employers. Some of these families wei*e exceed- 
ingly poor, others were in more comfortable cir- 
cumstances. It was in a part of New England 
where johnny cake, eaten either hot or cold, wa^ 
considered quite a vulgar article of diet, more fit 
for swine than men ; though some would eat it, if 
they could get it, at least occasionally, at the mk 
of their reputation. I was one of the latter class. 
Eaten hot, and especially with butter, I thought it 
a nK>st delicious substance — the public 6pinion to 
the eontraty notwitlistanding. 

It was customary when the families lived remote 
from the school-house, to* carry with us our dinner. 
Mine, I was permitted to carry by itself, if 1 cliose ; 
but to show myself a true republican and to please 
the pupils, it was my custom, for the time, to eat 
with them. The " dinner" was accordingly usually 
put up in a basket and carried to the school 
room, where, after dismission at noon, we soon 
despatched it. 

Being a boarder in a family in low circumstances, 
who had Indian cakes occasionally, I was not a 
little surprised one day at noon, on uncovering the 
contents of the dinner basket at the school room, 
to find little in it but "johnny cake ! " My whole 
soul revolted. Make a dinner of cold johnny cake 1 
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I said to myself. Who ever heard of a school- 
master's eating such stuff for his dinner? And 
what will be said by the pupils of other families, 
when they see their teacher partaking of such 
coarse fare ? — However, there was another side to 
the question. I must eat it or go without my din- 
ner ; and if I went without, the children of the 
family with whom I boarded would report it, and 
offence might be given. So that on the whole I 
concluded it best to set myself to work and eat my 
temperate dinner. 

The first mouthful went down with difficulty. 
After eating a few moments, the whole face of 
things was altered. The dinner tasted very well, 
except that I could hardly help shivering to think 
of it. I was not a little surprised to find that it 
relished so much better than I expected. In short, 
I found myself alive at the end of the repast, and 
awaked in health the next morning ! — the johnny 
cake to the contrary notwithstanding. 

This was a valuable lesson to me, though it did 
not wholly cure me of my prejudices against Indian 
cakes of a proper temperature, or temperate food 
in general.^ It taught me, however, to make the 

* I here say temperate j because it is not strict! j correct' to 
call food which is kept in our closets and cellars, at their 
asual temperature, cold. It causes a mental shivering with 
the ikstidious, which is wholly unnecessary. 
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best of circumstances ; and that where I could not 
have things just as I might desire, there was still 
room for enjoyment, would I but be cheerful and 
think so. 

I am quite at a loss to account for the prejudice 
that exists in many parts of our country, against 
plain, simple articles of food. To say that a per- 
son lives on bread and water, is to say that he lives 
like a hermit or a criminal ; therefore it is hardly 
to be wondered at, that bread and water, though, 
among the best, and richest, and most nutritive of 
the Creator's gifts to man, as food and drink, are 
despised and rejected, and unfashionable ; and that 
to say a man lives on these from choice, is nearly 
equivalent to saying he is either in a state ap- 
proaching to starvation, or is a maniac. But how 
the prejudice should have arisen against the usgal 
preparations of com, especially plain cakes made 
of it ; or how a measure of the same prejudice 
should come to exist against almost all simphsy 
such as boiled rice, beans, potatoes, bread and 
milk, &c., is more difficult to conceive. 

One might be disposed to believe that our stand- 
ard of valuation and that of the Creator are as 
widely different from each other as the two poles. 
He has dealt out to us, with a most unsparing 
band, the richest blessings — light, beat, air, water, 
fruits and grains. The first four cost us almost 
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nothing, and the two last comparatively little. And 
yet these we call vulgar, and attach value to and 
associate pleasure with thbgs which are more 
doubtful, or exceedingly rare. We are ready to 
thank God for his ben^ts in general'; but who 
ever thinks of thaiaking him specially for light, ah* 
or water, or for corn, potatoes or apples ? Who 
would not be much more likely to return thanks — 
at least with more thankfalness — for a pebble 
called a diamond, and valued at a most enormous 
price because of its scarcity, for a few little pieces 
of gold or silver, or for a cup of Chinese herb tea, 
a chicken pie, or a pie from Strasbourg ? * 

I am not ashamed to belong to a race of beings 
so unreasonable, and guilty of such obvious con- 
tradictions ; but I am somewhat ashamed of my- 
self, that it should have taken me more than thirty 
yearS' to learn to value things somewhat as the 
Creator does ; and I am still more ashamed that 
I have done and am sIbU doing so little to teach 
others, what I have learned in the school of Divine 
Providence, bsm a long and painful, but most 
meociful experience. 

* Very Iwhiflnable miAee pmM» made at Stnaboui^, in 
France, from the diaeaaed livers of ge^se, or other animaia. 
Theie pies are now brought, in Bome instances, to this 
country, especially to Philadelphia, and our ot^er large 
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Wabh Cakes. — ^I have said distinctly that food 
of the kind^f which I am speaking should not be 
used waim ; and I have given my reasons. If; 
however, any individual cannot yet relbh a meal 
of hulled com, or of cold cake without condiments, 
let him begin with one or the other, as warm as 
may be agreeable, and let liim gradually diminish 
the temperature, &om day to day, or at least from 
week to week, till he has brought it down to that 
of the surrounding atmosphere — ^to 60^ or 65^. 
Let him do so, I mean, if he is not wanting in 
faith, and a strong and determined will. With 
these last, the process need not be tedious. Confi- 
dence or faith and a strong will, may remove — and 
that speedily, too--^whole mountains of difficulty. 

Parched Cobn. — This deserves a better repu- 
tation than it has generally received. Parched 
grain was a great favorite in ancient times, in 
Palestine and other eastern countries ; and is one 
of the best kinds of fix>d ^hich can be eaten ; 
provided, however, sufficient pains is taken to mas*- 
ticate it thoroughly. A breakfast of parched 
Indian com once or twice a week, is admirable. 

The labor of cooking it is not great ; especially 
as a large cpiantity may be prepared at once; for 
it may be preserved, in perfectbn, several weeksL 
I repeat it, I regard parobed com as one of the 
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Staples in human diet, and worthy of far more 
attention, than in modern times it has ij^eived. 

I have recently learned from good audiority, 
that great use is made of parched com in South 
America, especially by the armies of Peru. With 
nothing but a sack of parched com, and a species 
of leaf which they chew, the Peruvian soldiers 
have been known to perform journeys of^ six or 
seven hundred miles, at the rate of sixty miles a 
day, without much fatigue-^a swiftness to us al- 
most incredible. 

Boiled Pudding. — ^The next most wholesome 
f reparation of Indian meal, is in the form of boiled 
pudding. This, to him who would be " perfect," 
should be several hours old before it is eaten— 
perhaps a day is not too much — and nothing need 
be added in order to make it palatable. If, how- 
ever, there are those who cannot at once receive 
this doctrine, let them take a similar course to that 
prescribed in a preceding paragraph, in relation to 
Indian cakes, until they can. 

A person to whom this part of my manuscript 
was submitted, revolted from the statement of the 
precedmg paragraph, and said I was going too far. 
I asked if it could be shown that I .was going aiqr 
fiirther than the trutb. — Now I am not ignorant 
of the pubbc feelii^ on the subject of eating coI4 
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Med pudding. '^ It is us heavy as lead to the 
hamaii sto^iacli/' multitudes will saj. Now if 
«p J one will eat up wwre of it when it is hot tkan 
when it is cold, I will not so loudly oompiaift 
tf the heat. But I never yet knew a panon 
ef good appetite, who made a foli dinner of bot 
pudding, without experiencing dukiess, or drnnnih 
Hess, or pain after it. The truth is, that if we 
have a good appetite, we shall eat quite enoagb 
of the article in question at twenty^four hours old j 
and the additional quantity we should be apt to eal 
in consequence of its being heated, would be just ao 
much more than health or a good appetite rsnden 
desirable, and would injure rather than bene& us. : 

' Bbown BAEAi>.«^Next to this coaaes the browi 
bfead of M assaehusells and some other pans oC 
New England — made of rye flour and ladisd 
naeal. This, when ooaaposed of a large prQf>oriion 
0f the latter, and un£9nnented, is a very Sokmbk 
sort of food, especially the ciusls. FeemeataMi 
reoderB it sweeter, asd lo most M hahioiiij 
palates more agreeable; but when a parsoo Im 
aocusiomed Umself to using it UDfenaentedt.M 
miU rsfirii it quite as weB; and it is» in ih/ fitoi 
«wve wfadeaome. 

I can hardly forbear to aMBtion, in this plaoii' A 
lict in my own faistoiy. Six years ago, I Ivdi'ii 

9 
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Oder hatred of the brown bread of which I am 
speaking. It appeared to me not merdiy tastelew 
wui insipid, like bran and sawdust, but positively 
disgusting. 

Becoming fUly convinced, however, that thi» 
fimn of Inread must be wholesome, and being a 
boarder in a family where there was no bread 
which I deemed preferable, I resolved to eat it 
daily; usually for my breakfast. I selected the 
latter season for eating it, because in the momiiig 
our appetite is most keen, as well as most perfect* 
Before six months had elapsed, I bad not only 
conquered my dislike, but had acquired a fondness 
for it; and now, few articles of food give me more 
pleasure. Indeed, there are few things on which 
I could live exclusively, fix>m day to day, and from 
month tp month, with as much pleasure as brown 
bioad* 

It b highly desirable to devise some method 
of making this form of bread a little more dry 
A$n is customary with us. It is not unfrequently 
prepared in very large loaves, with all the interior 
of the loaf as soft almost as a baked pudding. 
N^T) h is not only soft, but watery. It can, 
indeedi be sliced and laid on plates and su^red to 
diy ; but this appears to detract from its rlchnen* 
.UwU spme method can be devised of making it a 
Sltle more solid without aver bMng, the best way 
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k to toast it slowly. Great care should be used, 
however, id toasting bread, not to burn it, or even 
render it too crispy, as this would be unfavorable 
to digestion. It should be dried rather than toasted. 
But the process of toasting in any way, b a pio* 
cess which requires considerable care aiid labor. 

Baked PtJDDiNG.— ^This may be made as aim* 
ply and rendered as wholesome as boiled pudding. 
The usual accompaniments of suet, sugar, nao* 
lasses, be, are by no means indispensable. Pn^ 
pared for the oven in the same simple way as the 
meal is prepared for cakes which are roasted by 
the fire, it makes a very superior article of kumaB 
diet. Of course the suet, molasses^ he., usually 
added to it, must be omitted. The only posriUe 
objection to such a course is, that it does not 
require much mastication, and is almost uaiversally 
eaten hot. Eaten cold, by which I mean eo^ 
and without the addition of concentrated sulh 
stances, it is by no means un&vorable to beahfa 
and longevity, though cakes baked hard wotdd 

onquestionably be preferable. 

» 

Hastt Pudding. — Willkh says that hasty pod* 
&ig, on account of its tenacity and the quanciqr 
of macHage it contains, is not so easily digested $0 
people who feed their infants upon it an aft ft> 
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imagine. I am quite of b\s opioioift in regafd to 
the digestibility of this subsUiDce, but not fiir the 
reasons 'be assigns. The grand o^ection &s^ that 
it requires, or at Least receives, little or no mastica'* 
tien. This, indeed, is the principal difficulty with 
a greet many sorts of food so constantly said 
by dietetic writers to be indigestible. They are 
Ufhly nutritious in their nature ; but they are 
StHind. or beaten so as to form a complete paste 
that will almost slide down the throat, as fast as it 
if fHit into the xnoutb ; and t^aistly, molasses^ butter^ 
dt, sauces or gravies, are applied to hurry them 
Veyood the neacb of the teeth and salivary glands, 
M bst as possible. 

The finer homniooy, or that wliich is so fiequeatly 
eatted f amp, is liable to some of the very objoo- 
lions which I have urged against hasty pudcfiog, 
fgpecially tkut which relates^ to maBticatioou I 
avver knew a cluM who was indulged largely and 
fiequeotly m hasty pudding and milk, cor haaty 
pBidding and molasaes, who bad not a souir stomach* 
^ftmtinm m tht intesianes, or both* Fewthiqgy 
are more deceptive to childiea or adults, thaj9 
these soft lazy dishes ; such I mean as glide down 
'iMq l)» stomaeb wkhout any trouUf ta ^ew 
tliw They aire deceptive because they aeem |p 
mt s» igoDoMy o» the ^tomaolb wbS^ m ve^llyr 
Aej|.a«i.0refHiMkkig it»< Tb?y/QiGP|Niii it Cq ijp. 
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Aat whieh MhadUi m part have been done ia thi 
mouth ; and this produees raisohief in two ways ;-^ 
first, by the over-tasking which I have alluded to— 
and secondly, by the want of action on the part 
^ the teeth and salivary glands. 

LoAP Breai>. — In traveliing anxmg the Dntck 
populatkm of th^ country, I have sometimea m^ 
with loaf bread made wholly of Indian meal. ' I 
do not think it so good as the cakes, yet I believe 
it deserves a better reputatioo than it would bk 
likely to receive among usi, who are of Engiiah 
origin. I am wbcrffy ignorant of the particidH 
method of preparing this article of feod ; but il 
does not seem lo me to be very weU raised. 

Dumplings. — ^Bpiled Indian dumplings an^ k 
very inferior kind of food, except for domestic 
animals. To the sick or the well, they are the 
worst form of food from Indian meal which I ha^ 
ever seen, except some of those which foUow^ 

Meat Bread. — ^I have met with a kind ol 
bread made principally of Indian meal, but with 
the addition of findy chopped lean meat. Sueii 
bread, although evidently nutritious enough, it 
inferior to almost eveiy other kind that could be 
named. The name I have usually heard applied 
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t» it b emcklkig bread. The term meai W^ad m 
wholly of my own inventioo. 

^ GRuzfi. — Where a geotle laxative is required, 
and nothing seems to be more convenient or better 
adapted to the purpose, than gruel of Indian meal, 
k is not at all ob|ectionable. But as an article 
of daily food for invalids, especially tor those 
whose stomachs are weak, it seems to me pecu- 
Karly improper. It is much harder of digestion 
than solid food ; which is one reason for the prohi- 
Ktion. The same objeetions, in substance^ exist in 
Mlation to it which were mentioned in speaking 
ef hasty pudding. It is not masticated ; and the 
nutriment it contains^ forming a concentrated sedir 
ment in the stomach, is digested with very great 
iilBculty. 

Green Corn. — ^I have hitherto said nothing of 
eom boiled before it is ripe ; though there are 
several fashionable dishes of this sort among us. 

The first is the boiled ears. These, if simply 
boiled in water, with no addition but that of a 
8ttle salt, form a tolerably nutritious and very 
sweet food ; but green com can never be as tohoU^ 
some as that which is ripe. I know it is customaiy 
with many writers on diet to denounce this article 
of food; tn toto ; but they do not give us sufficient 



reasons for their deminciatioos. b is, ntdoed^ an 
ardcle of fixxl which I never eat ; but my reiaoM 
are — I find so many better dishes that I caoDOl 
feel justified in the use of one which is wone ; that 
it is a waste to use the green ean of ccm in this 
way; and that I seldom find it at tables io a 
proper state. It b very often boiled with meat or 
other greasy food, which renders it peculiarly unfit 
for the stomach. No article, perhaps, forms so 
unwholesome a mass for the stomach, when in 
combination with oily or greasy substances, as 
green com. Some add butter, but this b stiK 
worse. The cobobination of green com and green 
beans, called by its Indian name, $uckota$hf k 
br from being among the most wholesome, erm 
without the accustomed seasoning. Both articles 
are better eaten atone, after they have attained to 
maturity. The same remarks, in general, which 
have been applied, in this paragraph, to boiled ears 
of com, apply also to those which are roasted. 

Polenta. — Com meal mixed with cheese, says 
Dr. Dunglison, and baked into a kind of pudding, 
forms the dbh which the Italians call pohnia. It 
b, however, extremely indigesftible. 

There fa a great variety of forms of cookery, 
into which Indian meal, notwithstanding its sup- 
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posed vulgarity, someeimes enters, but I farbear to 
nmifttidn theuft here* The fety name of fttooakts 
or inttenB, whether with or without appks or edicr 
frmis, and whether with or without oysters, is 
enough, aboost, to give one an attack of dyspepsia ; 
and fried hasty pudding is still worse. There ia 
fio special, or at least serious, evil in warming 
ov0t a mass pf odd hasty pudding ; but wheo 
we add the frying process, it b too much ; and if 1 
ever wish (or sumptuary laws at 2II, it is when I 
think of that parent of a thousand evfla, fried 
hasty pudding* 

lodiaii meal is apt to heat aud&rmettt, and thus 
sustain injury during the su&omer. It sboiild» 
therefore, like wheat and rye meal, be kept in a 
cool, airy place ; and in a (piaiitity not loo ku^e ; 
and should be often stirred aad ei^posed to ibe 
air. 



CHAPTER X. 



FOOD FROM RTE. 

fiztenriye use of zye. Brown bread. Rye bremd. Mize^ 
bread. Biacuit, &c. Unleavened cakes. Gingerbread. 
PnddHigi. Orari. 

Sons may be aurpmed that i should place lye^ 
io poiac of exoellence, next io order to Indian 
corn, and before riee ; but this appears to me ill 
appropriate place. In the north o( Europe, it is 
the principal source of susCeBanoe; and after 
wheat, nourishes the greater porticm of the popo* 
lation of that contiiient. It fixms the bread of 
nearly twenty millioas of the French nation alooe^ 
Eren io many parts of New England it fome a 
▼ery large proportion of the ordinary diet. 

There is, however, a very great difference m 
the character of the rye itself, not only as respects 
Sts whiteness, but its flavor. Much of this difiei9> 
'ence depends upon the tnanaer of raising it ; and 
still more, perhaps, upon the mourner of preparing 
it. With milk and good yeast, I have seen it 
aknost equal to wheat, both to point of lightness 
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uid whiteness, Dotwithstanding the d^iency of 
gluten which many writers represent as so fatal to 
its excellence ; and even without the milk it makes 
excellent bread. In one word, I believe its qas^ 
ties and wholesomeness have hitherto been greatly 
underrated. 

Brown Bread. — I have already spoken of the 
brown bread, so common among us — ^formed iirom 
rye and Indian. The proportion of these two 
ingredients may vary at the pleasure of those who 
prepare it ; and wheat meal| as well as barley 
and oat meal, and even rice flour, may be addei 
for the benefit of those prefer it. 

Rt£ Brkjo). — ^Notwithstanding the rpreference 
given by many — and even by myself — to brown 
bread, great numbeis of the people of New Eag^ 
land regard the latter as dry and insipid, and some 
as o&nsive ; while they think bread made of rye 
alone is peculiarly tasteful and agreeable. So 
powerful is habit, and so much is the taste subject 
to it. Rye bread, however, is by no means aa 
ififerior sort of bread ; it has been the principal 
diet of thousands of New England's hardieatj 
healthiest, most enterprising sons, and of some of 
her most distinguished literary men. The Journal 
of Health says rye bread requires rather naoie 
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sdt than aay other bread; but ibis cannot be 
true, as sonie of the best rye bread I have ever 
eaten was made wholly without salt. It is, how* 
ever, generally added by house-keepers hi small 
quantity, especially in making bread of rye alone. 

Mixed Bread. — ^There are several mixed breads 
into which rye enters, which are very much ap- 
proved of in families. One is called the third 
bread; consisting of wheat, rye and Indian, one 
tlnrd each. Another, which I regard as sttO 
sweeter and better, is the mixture of rye and 
Indian I have alrec^dy mentioned ; but I am not able 
to state the usual proportions. Another sltU — and 
I deem it preferable to all others-— consists of two 
ffihs rye and three fifths wheat. This is usually 
prepared by mining a paste or dough of the wheat 
alone, and as soon as the fermentation has com- 
menced, working in the rye meal, moistened with 
water. 

Biscurr, &c. — A plain, but excellent sort of 
biscuits, is made of rye flour wet with milk. 
Crackers of rye flour have also sometimes been 
made, but not so often. Rye puddings are ^nors 
common, but are liable to the general objectiom 
brought against all puddings ; although, if their 
ose- be ^t all admissible, rye puddings of (maise 
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meal — rye iiMi)sb«^s among fbe aioel wholeiovfw 
Rye ddugii'Duis t»d ^nj^rbrefid are b9ttor^aHMrb 
better — than those which are made of super&iii 
wheat flour; although many fasbioiittbie pec^ple, 
who never saw^ a particle of rye Bour used ex^epl 
to form the brown bread already spoken of, would 
fittd it somewhat difficult to believe it. 

UNi^AV£N&i> ClKCSk~These might have beeo 
pii4 fifst. But there is such a prejudice agaioal 
unleavened br^ad of. any sort, that having encouiH 
t«red it for ooce^ vis., in the article on wheat, I 
aeem to sbiriak frotB it» with a dread almost iastiDC** 
five. And yet wliy should I ? Dr* Cujlen, mom 
dian half a century agp, ventured to defend it* 
** The whole people of Asia," says be, " live upon 
iHifermeiited rice^* In Scotland, niiie tenths of tli9 
lower cbsaes of tbe peojple — ^and that is the grealMr 
part of the whole — live upon unfermented breac( 
and unfermented farinacea in other forms, aqd yet 
I am of opinion that there is not a more healthy 
{N9op)e anywhere to be found;" Ami Dr« F^, 
who wrote almost hialf a century later than Dr. 
CuUen, says that '^ where leavened or fermented 
bread does not agree," the use of that which is 
udeavened ^' cannot be too strongly a4yocal^." 

Under ibe sanction, then, of authority so higb» 
I n^y venture to say, that tbe besf jforoi of ry^ 
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bread, afW aH» is that of unfermebtedctthM bAked 
upon the heardi or elsevliere, and ^ateo whin of t 
proper age. 

Those who object to them, on the gmuwi ol 
their tendency to produce coiisiiniptiqii«**a sort of 
trdditionrdl belief among us— ^o not in reality oiigeet 
to the cakes tbeioselves, eaten cool, and wiA ao 
accompaniments ; for though this is the only way in 
w4)ich tliey should be eaten, it is preoiseiy the way 
in which nobody eats tliem. They are commoRly^ 
perhaps I should say universally, eaten with butter, 
and while hot^ — ^when ther are as unfit for the humun 
stonnach as can be conceived. But let them be a 
day or two old, and then eat them as loaf bread 
commonly is or' should be eaten, and we shall no 
longer hear of their being injnrbus. Tiiey uiU 
be as wholesome, to say the least, as any otbar 
finiTi of bread into which rye enters* 

GiNGEBBREAD. — tf gingedbfead is allowvtbie aC 
-all, it is nearly as good noMde of rye i» of wheat. 
But as I have already said, those who aaake this 
form of cake should omit the gwgi^, and oaly add 
a small quantity of molasses. If rye is gnMnd 
ci^rsely and neither bolted nor sifted, unless it be 
to remove a very small quantity of its coarser parts, 
it will make bread or cake but little inferk>r to that 
which is produced from wheat. 
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PcMNliGs. — ^To puddings made of rye meal or 
flour, I hsLve already objected, at sufficient length* 
But there is one species of pudding — ^if it desenr^ 
tlie name of pudcKng— -which is much more tolera- 
ble. I allude to boiled or steamed loaves of state 
bread. They need not be eaten hot. They are 
excellent twdve hours after they have been re* 
vived by the steaming process, and seem, even at 
this age, to possess all or nearly all of their Original 
freshness. 

Gruel. — Rye gruel — usually considered very 
healthy — is of course a liquid ; and — 1 repeat it 
once more — I object to liquid food, so long as 
solids are admisdble. As a medicine, it' is, like 
gruel made of Indian oi* wheat n)eal, often very 
meful. 

Rye meal should be kept in a cool, airy place, 
especially in sunmier. It sliould also be oeca- 
lionaliy stirred. It is said thai a large stone put 
m the middle of a band pf lye or Indian meal, 
w31 fadp to keep it cool. Pi-obably iliis is mere 
tnulition* 
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RICE. 

Rice extensively used. Mistaken notion of its producing 
costiveness and blindness. Boiled rice. Baked rice. Riee 
bread. Rice and milk. 

No sttbstaooe which enters into the buioari 
stomach, and which is at the same time perfectly 
inoffensive, has been more slandered than rice. 
On the one hand, it has been said to be an innu« 
tiitious,. feeble substance ; on the other, it has been 
said to be an active poison. It has been cbai^ged 
with producing costiveness, blindness, and even in 
some instances the cholera. 

The truth is, that rice is one of the most nutri* 
tious substances in the world ; as may be seen from 
the tables in a former chapter. I know, as I have 
already said, that it will be hard for many peojple 
lo believe this. Because meat stimulates mora, 
and gives more momentary wannth and strength, it 
is therefore insisted that it contains more nutriment. 
On the same principle, it might be proved that 
alcohol is iiighly nutritious ; whereas all the alcohol 
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Id thii world does not contain a particle of that 
which can nourish us or make blood. 

Nor does rice tend directly to produce costive- 
ness. The most that can be said against it is, that 
it is not very active on the stomach and bowels — 
and in our climate, and especially when trained as 
our stomachs and intestines are, to the adtion of 
substunces much more stimulating and irritating, 
$fimis to Iwve ihe ciiect of producing costiveness. 
But to the eastern nations who a3re trained to it — 
even without the curri/ sauce so largely used in 
many places — it lias no constipating qualities. Let 
our children and youth be trained, from the first, t(r 
a pretty full proportion of rice with their food, and 
let them use other simple, wholesome, unstimulating 
things, and we shall hear Httle more of its tendency 
to costiveness. 

As to its producing blindness, I hare sought, 
these ten years, for evidence on this subject ; but 
have never found a particle. The nearest approach 
to evidence I have met with, b the statement of a 
very worthy old man, that he knew a case of the 
kind in Maine. But every one knows how many 
other causes might have contributed to produce 
such a result as was stated. If this substance 
could cause blindness, we ought to hear of such 
facts from China, Japan, and other parts o( Asia ; 
especiaOy since the estaUisfament of eye infirma- 
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rtes by the missionaries in those regions ; but no 
such developments have, to my knowledge, ever 
been made* In short, I regard the whole as a 
base slander; and the charge that it produces 
cholera, no less so. Neither of the charges ever 
was, or — I venturiB to affirm it — ever can be sub- 
stantiated. 

§ 

BoiL£0 Rice. — The best, or at least* the simplest 
mode of preparing rice, is boiling it in pure water. 
After careful washing, it should be boiled in such 
a way that it is completely soft, and swelled to its 
full size, but not broken and reduced to a pulp. 
The Hbdoos, I am told, boil it till they reduce it 
to a perfect paste ; but I can never believe it so 
wholesome, prepared in this way. On the other 
band, it should be cooked thoroughly ; for I have 
known considerable temporary disturbance produced 
in the bowels, by eating it when it contained poN 
tions of the kernel which were hard and uncooked. 
It is difficult to masticate rice, unless the grains are 
left whole, and swelled to their fullest size. 

Baked Rice. — Next to boiling, baking is the 
most proper method of cooking this substance. 
Indeed, some prefer baking to boiling. It is 
equally simple ; and to those who use cooking 
stoves, perhaps more easy and more economical. 
10 
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Rice, whether baked or bdled, is best eaten 
alone ; or at least with no additiofis except a very 
little salt. If, however, anything mtist be added^ 
milk poured on it is best — and next to that, a little 
molasses* Butter^ sweet oil, and all sorts of sauce<« 
on rice are highly injurious. Honey is not so good 
as molasses, or sugar, or milk. I do not say it will 
be well to eat nothing but naked rice from on& 
year's end to another, or even from one day to 
another. All I say is, that when we eat a meal 
of rice, it is preferable, in point of health, that we 
should eat it alone* 

A great deal is said by dietetic writers, about 
the necessity of eating something with our rice* 
*' If taken in large quantities, by itself," says Dr. 
Paris, " from its low degree of stimulant proper^ 
ties, it is apt to remain for a length of time in the 
stomach." And again be says — " where the sto- 
mach is in a state of relaxation and debility, it 
oQ^ht not to be taken without condiment." 

But why should it be eaten in large quantities, 
at all ? I do not hesitate .to admit, that if thus 
eaten, it will lie long in the stomach. It is so pure 
a nutriment that no stomach, let it be ev&r so 
strong, ought ever to receive it in large quanti^. 
If, however, this injunction* should be dismgarded 
or disobeyed, I have no doubt most 'kinds ef con- 
diments would, for the time, have a g!ood «t&ct. 
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Tbey ^'ould operate upon it like whip and spun 
upon an overioaded horse ; they would urge it 
forward for the moment, but it would be at the 
expense of the future. There might be sound 
philosophy io eating a moderate quantity of thin, 
hard-baked, fermented cakes, or wafers with our 
rice, for the sake of the mastication. 

Baked rice puddings are by no means very ex* 
ceptionaUe, if nothing is mixed with the rice but 
a little milk and molasses. But when eggs and 
condiments of various soTts aie added, they are not 
so wholesome. 

Experience teaches that rice is not so good when 
first boiled, as after the lapse of six, nine, or twelve 
hours. Even three or ibur days after it Is boiled, 
especially in cool weather and when kept in a coo! 
place, it retains all its excellent properties. 

Rice BBEAD.-^Of this substance, in any of its 
forms, I know very little ; and all directions, here 
or ebewbere, will be either theoretical or borrowed. 
I suppose that on the general principle, that every 
substance is best by itself, rice wo^ld not be so 
good mixed with flour or meal 0f any sort, and 
made into bread. But there is one thing to eoun* 
terbalance all this. Fomied into bvead, it is more 
apt to be subjected to the processes of mastication 
and insalivation, than it is when eaten alone. For 
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all other purposes except to make bread of some 
sort, I ciisUke the grinding of rice into flour at all ; 
and if ground, I dislike its use. 

Rice and Milk. — ^This is a very palatable 
mixture, but so exceedingly quiet, in its immediate 
effects on the stomach, and it slides down the 
throat so easily, that we are peculiarly apt to err 
in regard to quantity when we use it. If used at 
all, let it be used with great caution ; and it were 
somewhat better that the rice were eaten by itself, 
and the milk drank afterward, than that they 
should be mixed before eating. 

I must conclude my remarks on rice by saying, 
that while 1 reject the false notions- of its deficiency 
in . nutritive properties, of its tendency to costive- 
ness, and above all, of its sometimes causing blind- 
ness, its use is not without danger ; but it is, on 
account of its being so purely nutritious, that almost 
everybody who uses it, is apt to take too large 
quantities. I know a minister of high standing 
who has lived for years in no small degree on rice, 
and maccaroni, and other sin[)ple articles of the 
most nutritive kinds — but who, in the belief that, 
these contain comparatively little nutriment, is 
almost constantly injuring his stomach by them. 
This error seems to me one of the most difficult to 
remove in the whole range of dietetics. 



CHAPTER XII. 



BABLET AND OATS 

Barley much used in Europe. Its properties. Mixed bread. 
Pearl barley. Oats. 

Barley is but little raised in this country ; tnd 
when used, is seldom converted into bread. On 
the eastern continent its use is quite common , and 
has been so time immemorial. 

The proportion of the principle called gluten, in 
this grain, is so small, that alone it does not make 
very light bread. Wheat, as ray readers already 
know, contains the glutinous principle in greatest 
abundance, and therefore it is, among other rea- 
sons, that it makes the lightest loaves. Wheat 
contains, with seventy-five parts in one hundred 
of starch, twelve of gluten ; rye, with sixty parts 
of starch, eight of gluten ; and barley, with thirty- 
two of starch, three of gluten. As the nutritive 
parts of farinaceous vegetables are principally coc- 
tained in these two principles, it will be seen, fiot 
only that wheat and rye are most nutritive, but 
also that they are by far the most glutinous and 
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best fitted for loaf bread. Still, barley is very 
good ; and were not our American soil so happily 
adapted to the production of wheat, rye^ or Indian 
com, might be very sefviceable. 

There is one kind of mixed bread into which 
barley enters, which is comparatively excellent. 
It is made of equal parts of wheat, rye and bar- 
ley. The dough is made of the wheat meal, and 
the meal of the two other grains is added after 
fermentation of the mass has begun. 

in our own country, the principal use made 
of barley as food, is in the form of gruel. This 
for the sick or weak is often admirable. Most of 
the apothecaries' shops keep it for this purpose 
under the name of pearl barley. 

Oats. — ^The fanners of Ireland and Scotland find 
themselves strong, and healthy, and happy, on oaten 
bread ; and many hundred thousands in those coun- 
tnes, especially in Scotland — ^to say nothing of her 
philosophers — have little other nutriment but oat 
meal and potatoes. But in our own country very 
little of this kind of bread has been used ; nor is it 
necessary, since we have so many other substances 
which are preferable. The Scotch use it most in 
the form of unleavened cakes, which, if eaten cool» 
are probably healthier than loaves. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



THE POTATOE. 

Importance of tkc potatoe as an article of diet. Modes oi 
cooking it — boilings baking, steaming and roasting. Bad 
boiling. Examples of a better mode. Cooking a potatoe 
well, seldom understood. The '< ciric erowB." Maided 
potatoes. Potatoe bread. Potatoes wd milk. Potato^ 
soup. ^* Hash." Plied potatoes. The potatoe sometime^ 
poisonous. 

Too much importaoce ean hardly be attached 
to an aiticle w^hieh forms the principal suppeit 
of many millions, and the partial supjport of a stiH 
larger number. I. believe most of the civilized 
countries of Europe use this valuable root moie 
or less freely — and thet it is daily gaining favor. 

In many parts of the United States, and espCH 
^ially in. New England, it forms one of the stafb 
productions of the soil, and ranks among the prin^ 
cipal articles of food for man and fer beast. Here, 
too, its use has been, till recently, constaatljr 
iocreasiag. At the present time, especially among 
die fashionable, there is an increasiag tendency tp 
regard it as somewhat vulgar. It seems to be 
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sharing the same fate, or nearly the same, with 
bread ; which, though acknowledged to be a highly 
useful article, is considered insii)id when compared 
with rolls, rusks, hunns, puddings, cakes, and the 
various forms of pastry — and the use of which> 
seems only' tolerated as a sort of penance. 

Tliere are many varieties of the potatoe. In 
their properties they do not, however, materially 
differ, except in a single instance. The sweet 
potatoe is much more cloying, in its nature, than 
the rest, on account of the larger proportion it 
contains of saccharine matter ; it is also rather 
harder of digestion. Besides, it is more nutritious 
than any other variety. Sweeter, however, as it is^ 
and consequently less happily adapted to the pur- 
poses of daily food, it is subject to the same genera) 
rules in preparing it for the table. 

Following out the general principle, that the 
Kinpler the method of cooking the better fop 
health, it is not difficult to 'Say what are the best 
methods of preparing this valuable esculent. Boil- 
ings baking, steaming and roasting, are all of them 
simple processes, and none of them objectionable. 
If there be a preference, it is m favor of roasting 
in the fire. 

To the pure appetite^ there is a richness of the 
potatoe roasted in hot embers, for which we look ib 
YtiB elsewhere. Perhaps it is owing to the iact» 
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that all its properties are preserved unimpaired; 
whereas; in boiling, if none of its properties am 
actually last, some of tbem may be impaired. 

Tbe best method of roasting the potatoe^ is to 
take away tbe ashes of a good fire quite to the 
hearth, lay down the potatoes in a single layer, 
cover them with hot embers to the depth of an 
inch or so, and then build a good fire over them. 
In this way, and m a reasonable time, they will 
usually be found light and excellent. Once it 
was thought necessary, first to fill the interstices 
and just cover tbe surface with cold ashes, before 
putting on the hot embers ; but the former mode 
is preferable. 

Those who .wish to be very nice, may find it 
pleasant to wrap each potatoe, when well washed, 
in a piece of brown paper, wetted just so that it 
will adhere, before committing it to the embers. 
In this way it comes forth in a more cleanly 
oondition, and is sooner made ready for the table. 
This method is also preferable for those who eat 
the skins. The latter I do not recommend ; but 
like the skins of apples, as well as many other 
vegetables, if not too much changed by cookery, 
and if well masticated, the skins cannot be particu- 
larly objectionable. 

The various methods of baking and steaming 
this article need no particular de$criptk>n in this 
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phce. NeKt to roasting in the embers, they ar^ 
uoquestionahly the best in use, and some regard 
them as preferable even to roasting. 

Boiling is the niost universal mode of cooking 
the potatoe. It is, moi'eover, a very convenient 
pmcess. More care, however, is required to render 
it dry and mealy than in roasting, steaming or 
baking ; and strange as the assertion may seem, 
there are very many house-keepers who suppose 
themselves perfect in the art. of cookery, who do 
not understand the art of boiling potatoes. 

Some do not boil them enough. This, however, 
is not so serious an evil ; since we are not obliged 
to eat' the inner, unboiled portion. But a still 
greater number do not boil them \\»ell. 

One reason why boiled potatoes sometimes are 
not good is, that they are unripe or otherwise 
imperfect. Potatoes, in order to be perfect, should 
be planted in a proper soil, and at a proper season ; 
and if manure is used at all, it should be that sort 
of manure which is best adapted to the crop itself^ 
and also to the kind of soil to which it is applied. 
There is a certain kind of relation, I should rather 
say opposition, in the character of soils and ma- 
nures, which deserves to be attended to. For 
want of the necessary knowledge on this subject^ 
or for want of a disposition to use the knowledge 
which is possessed, a large proportion of the pota-» 
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toes which are used in our fftmiUes are more or 
less watery, or at least hr (torn being as mealy 
as they might be. The more mealy a potatoe is, 
as a general rule, the better flaTored and more 
healthy it is ; but of those which are truly mealy, 
there is a great difference in their flavor. A 
truly perfect potatoe, perfectly roasted, steamed or 
hcHled, is almost as delicate an article of food as a 
loaf of bread, though not so nutritious. 

The best and most perfect potatoes may be so 
badly boiled as to be comparatiFely unfit for the 
table, while those which, though mealy, are some* 
wbat inferior in richness and flavor, may, by supe* 
rior cookery, be rendered vastly their superiors. 

Potatoes may be boiled either with or without 
the skin ; but I prefer the former mode until some 
time in the winter, after which it is best to pare 
them. Great care should be taken to see that 
they are thoroughly washed in the first place. No 
judicious farmer will neglect this point, even in 
boiling them for his swine or cattle — how much 
more, then, should it be attended to in their pre« 
paration for the table ! 

The water should boil before the potatoes are 
put into it ; and the quantity of water should be 
so great, if practicable, that the boiling may con- 
tinue, notwithstanding the quantity of heat suddenly 
abstracted by their additicMi and presence. 
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When they are boiled, the water siioald be sud- 
denly poured off. Then they may be immediately 
taken up, or may remain in the covered pot a 
few moments till they become thoroughly dry. I 
believe they are rather more mealy in the, latter 
case, than if taken up wet with the water in which 
they are boiled. 

Some boil them so long that they fall to pieces 
in the pot, and become soaked ; or at least they 
become injured in this way before they reach the 
table. Others boil them so slowly that they appear 
to lose much of their excellence. The more rapid 
the boiling, and the shorter the time they remain 
in the vessel, provided the process of boiling is 
thorough and complete, the better. 

It has been said, and I think with truth, that 
while the boiling of potatoes is an art whicli 
belongs to every house-keeper, scarcely one in a 
hundred appears to understand it. Many even 
seem to think an occasional failure unavoidable. 

The American lady, says the Boston Medical 
Intelligencer for October, 1826, who shall teach 
her sex how to boil a potatoe, will deserve public 
honors and a civic crown. This inay, at first 
view, seem a reward rather above the merit of the 
discovery ; but are we quite sure it is so ? 

" There are, we will suppose," says the work 
referred to, " ten millions of potatoes put into the 
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pot every day, in these States ; of which, proba- 
bly, not niore than two millions cbme out fit to eat. 
Now the difference between seven or eight mil- 
lioijs of potatoes well or ill cooked, daily, is no 
small concern, especially if we multiply the amount 
by three hundred and sixty-five, to make it a 
yearly statement. 

" We know that soil, climate and season have 
their favorable or unfavorable influence on this 
vegetable ; but it is still true, that bad cookery 
spoils more potatoes, otherwise good, than all the 
droughts, inundations, heats and colds, and bad 
soils, in this country. Count Rumford, in one 
of his essays, speaking of potatoes, as much in 
reference to the mode of boiling them, as of their 
native properties, says, an Englishman knows noth- 
ing of the luxury of an Irish potatoe." 

Potatoes, to be perfect in this \Yay, should be 
boiled entirely alone ; except, perhaps, with the 
addition of a little salt. The old custom of boiling 
them with other vegetables is objectionable, but 
less so than that of boiling them with meat, espe- 
cially fat meat. The last custom is more than 
objectionabje ; it is, to a pure stomach, next to 
intol?raLle. » 

It is commonly said that a potatoe is most 
agreeable immediately after it is boiled ; and to 
those who cannot eat anything which is not hot 
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enough to endanger their mouths, it may be so. 
But it is more wholesome and scarcely less mealy 
a short time after boiling, when it has had time to 
cool a little ; and to an un perverted taste and good 
appetite, quite as agreeable. It is even pleasant 
and wholesome for £weaty-four hours or more after 
boiling, to those who are accustomed to its use : 
and nothing is more common than for laborers to 
prefer it six, eight or twelve hours after boiling. 
That it is more heavy, as it is termed, in these last 
circumstances, is no more a^ objection to it, where 
the relisli for it is equally keen, than the fact that 
brcad is more solid, and cannot be swallowed in 
quantities so great, when cold, is an objection to 
the use of the latter. Both require more mastica- 
tion vv lien cold than when hot ; and both are less 
liable, when cold, to be taken fin too large a quan- 
tity. And, to a reflecting mind, tbb is one of 
the strongest arguments which could possibly be 
brought in favor of this method of using them. 

Among the various other uses of the potatoe are 
the following. They are named in the order 
of their departure from what I consider to be its 
most perfect state, as already described. 

Mashed Potatoes. — ^The potatoe is least in- 
jiircd by sifnple mashing. Some persons have a 
gt^cat fondness for -HMu^tbiDg almost everything they 
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eat. The only evii to which the potatoe is then 
subjected is, that it is rendered a little softer, and 
demands a little less of trituration and insalivatioo. 
I do not despair, in this inventive age, of the dis- 
covery of some simple method of preparing the 
cooked potatoe in such a way, as shall tax the 
masticatory organs more than now, instead of 
diminishing their labor. 

Potatoe Bread. — Potatoes with flour, are 
sometimes used for bread. M. Parmentier, a 
French chemist, says that if the starch be collected 
from ten pounds of raw potatoes, by grating them 
into cold water and agitating the mass properly : 
and that if the starch thus procured, be mixed 
with other ten pounds of boiled potatoes, and 
properly subjected to fermentation, like wheat flour, 
it will make as good bread as the finest wheat. 1 
know not how this is, having never witnessed the 
experiment. 

In times of scarcity, however, I have repeatedly 
known good, sweet and wholesome bread, prepared 
from wheat flour and boiled potatoes, in the pro- ' 
portion of about eighteen pounds of the former to 
nine of the latter. Dr. Darwin speaks of this sort 
of bread in terms of high praise. Steaming or 
roasting the potatoe for the purpose, by rendering 
It more dry, would probably make the 'bread stilj 
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better. From experimeDts recently made m Bos- 
ton, I believe that the unbolted wheat meal is better 
for the purpose than flour. However,.! regard 
this as an unnatural use of the potatoe, and unless 
in times of scarcity, of little value to a country 
abounding in bread stuffs which are better. 

Potatoes and Milk. — In eating the potatoe 
\in milk, its character is not materially altered. The 
only serious evil which it involves, is the neglect 
of the teeth and the salivary glands. 

PoTATOE Soup. — Potatoe soup is more objec- 
tionable, because the {K>tatoe is in a state which 
requires less mastication. If anything oily is mixed 
with the soup, it adds to its indigestibility. 

Mashing with turnips, aside from the fact that 
batter, pepper, &c.. are often added to the mix- 
ture, would not be much worse than simple mash- 
ing without any mixture. 

The addition of pepper, mustard, horse-radish, 

and above all, of vinegar, to potatoes, is an abuse 

* of stilt greater magnitude and flagrance. The 

only condiment which ought, at most, to be used 

in this case, is a little salt. 

I have known pies made of potatoes ; but tlie 
potatoe is so changed, that whether injurious or 
not, it does not, in this form, deserve attentioo. 
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'' Hash." — ^Minced victuals^ or kash^ that is, 
potatoes, turnips and other vegetables, chopped 
finely and mixed with meat, to which pepper and 
otber condiments are added, is a still wider depar- 
ture from simple nature. The fact that so many 
healthy people eat and highly relish it, and per- 
ceive no had effects from it, no more proves it to 
be healthy^ than the fact that many healthy people 
have long used coffee and tea, and even spirits, 
with apparent impunity, proves these things also to 
be healthy. 

Mashed potatoes, with butter, gravy and other 
condiments, or potatoes in any form in connection 
with oily substances, are fully believed to be highly 
improper for the healthy stomach. 

Fbied Potatoes. — But of all human folly 
connected with the art of cooking the potatoe, is 
the practice of slicing and frying it. It is some- 
times fried alone ; at others, with apples, onions, 
and other vegetables ; and sometimes with meat. 
In some of the southern states, even the sweet 
potatoe is fried, in precisely the manner of our 
common dough nuts. 

In the spring, it is well to cut off a slice from 
the smaller or seed end of the potatoe, before it is 
cooked, because this part is apt to be watery ; and 
11 
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unless cut off, may injure tbe rest of tbie potatoe* 
Care should also be taken of potatoes in the spring, 
to break off the sprouts as fast as tfaey appear. 

Potatoes keep in the freshest state in the cellar, 
if not too damp ; but I prefer putting them in an 
upper chamber or garret, as soon as the weather is 
so mild that they will not freeze. Lastly, and as 
a universal rule, potatoes and all other vegetables 
should be kept as cool as possible, provided they 
are not in any danger of being touched by frost. 

*' If you wish to have potatoes mealy, do not 
let them stop boiling for an instant," says Mrs. 
Child. *^ In Canada, they cut the skin all off, and 
put them, in pans to be cooked over a stove by 
steam. Those who have eaten' them, say they 
are mealy and white looking, when brought upon 
the table, like large snow-balls." 

One thing reniains to be told respecting the 
potatoe. Being of a poisonous family, everything 
which indicates imperfection in it, indicates at the 
same time, an approach to the poisonous charac- 
ter. Small potatoes, and those which, though 
large, are less mealy, are less healthy ; still it is 
not quite correct to say they are poisonous* But 
those which, during their growth, protrude fh>m the 
earth, and have a green appearance, are believed 
to be actually poisonous. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



BEANS AND PSAS. 

Beans and peas produce flatulency. Why. How they should 
be cooked and used. Green peas and beans. Their pods. 
Bread of peas and beans. Fnddin^. Pea soup. Bean 

porridge. 

The complaint has been almost universal, that 
peas and beans, especially the latter, produce 
flatulence, and are heating and indigestible. Some 
even say they contain little nourishment. Nothing 
better shov\s the superficial views taken by most 
writers on diet, than these statements. The tnuli 
is, that beans and peas, instead of containing 
"little nourishment," are among the most nutri- 
tious substances which enter the human stomach. 
Indeed, it is owing to this fact, more than to any- 
thing else, that they have been accounted indige!^ 
tible. There is, indeed, a great difference in both 
of them, in regard to nutritive properties ; but five 
ounces of those which are least nutritious, contain 
more nutriment than eight ounces of the be^t beef 
steak or ordinary butcher's, meat. 
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As to their healing and flatulent tendency, this 
arises, in part, from wrong methods of cookery. 
Rice prepared in the same way, that is, with fat 
meat or butter, and eaten hot and with other things 
which usually accompany beans, would produce 
the same effects, in a degree. The fauh, there- 
fore, I repeat it, lies cWefly in our modes of cook- 
in<r and eating them. 

They should be cooked in pure water, and 
nothing should be added to fit them for the t&ble, 
but a little salt. They should also be eaten 
for breakfast'; and ' either alone or with bread. 
Those who are vigorous, and who dine as early 
as twelve o'clock, may eat them at dinner, if ihey 
prefer it ; but breakfast is the bat hour; and they 
should never be eaten at evening. 

I have said they should be eaten alone, or with 
bread. At first, I would make at least two thirds 
of the meal of good coarse bread ; but I would 
afterwards gradually withdraw the bread, till the 
beans or peas constituted the principal part of the 
meal. In this way — and if the other two meals 
aod our general habits were healthy — we should 
hear little more about their flatulence. 

One or two conditions more are indispensable, in 
cc^^d to the cookery of these substances. They 
should be prepared so slowly, that they may 
remain whole as much as possible; and with so 
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Kttle water, that they are perfectly dry and mealy. 
They shoald also be ripe, or at least full grown 
It IS not only bad economy to eat peas and beans 
befi>re they are half grown, but it is bad fi>r 
beahh, or at least comparatively so. It cannot be, 
m the nature of things, that green pulse is as 
wholesome as that which is ripe. Still, green peas 
and beans, if properly cooked, are very tolerable 
food compared with many other things. They 
may be baked or boiled, but are best baked. 

The pods of beans and peas are still more 
unwholesome than their green contents. They 
are unwholesome boiled ; but they are still more 
so when pickled. The pods of the species of 
' bean, frequently called in New England the cran- 
berry bean, are more whdesome, when boiled with 
the young bean itself, than most others ; but it 
were better to avoid even this. 

Let not the reader regard these views of beans 
and peas as mere theory. Daniel and his three 
friends at Babylon, are not the only persons with 
whom pulse has agreed, when eaten as it should 
be. I could produce others who would attest to 
the truth of what ^ I have said, from their own 
experience. No man can be more sure of their 
flatulent tendency than I once was. Yet I can nov/ 
eat. a whole meal of either of them, once a day, 
with the most perfect impunity. The fault, I repeat 
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itji Is not so much in the nature of the food itself, as 
in the beat, and butter, and meat, and pepper, and 
vinegar, and mashing, and softening, which are 
added. 

In some countries, and under some circum* 
stances, it has been common to form these sub* 
stances into bread. This seems to me entirely 
useless, if people ^ould follow the directions I 
have given above ; nevertheless, for those who are 
willing to be at the trouble to prepare it, a suitable 
proportion of pea meal in bread, is by no means 
unwholesome. The best bread of this kind, is 
made of three fourths rye flour, and one fourth 
peas or beans. 

The meal of peas and beans is sometimes - 
formed into puddings ; but in this state they are 
objectionable. It is, indeed, the same thing as to 
boil or bake them, and then form them into a pulp 
by mashing ; and is attended, usually, with the 
same results. 

Pea soup, though very grateful in cold weadier, 
is neither so wholesome nor so digestible as the 
pea itself, properly baked or boiled. The same 
knay be said of bean soup, or ^' bean porridge," as 
it was formerly called. 

Here I am aware I shall oppose a very preva- 
lent opinion among the plain old fashioned pepple 
of our community. They tell us our ancestors 
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lived much on beao porridge, and yet were nh 
nvarisably healthy ; and they seem to sigh ibr a 
return to their primitive habits. Now that bean 
porridge is quite as wholesome as many of the 
mixed and high«seasoned dishes, usually found 
upon our modern tables, I will not pretend to deny ; 
but that any liquid food can ever be as wholesome, 
to the healthy, as the same aoiount of nutriment 
when in a solid form, is to my mind most evident. 
Had our ancestors, along with the rest of their 
good habits, lived on bread and milk instead of 
bean porridge, we, their offspring, at least most 
of us, should have enjoyed far better constitutions 
of mind and body, than we now do. 

I have often smiled to hear people complain 
of the degeneracy of modem times, and especially 
of the feeble constitutions of both males iand 
females, particularly the latter — and yet in the 
next breath laud some of those very habits of our 
ancestors, which I have no doubt have had a pow- 
erful influence in producing the very degeneracy 
complained of. 

But I muM still insist on the usefulness of peas 
and beans themselves, when properly baked or 
boiled, notwithstanding the fashionable fears. They 
are not to be eaten at every meal, it is true, 
but only as an occasional breakfast or dinner ; say 
two, or three, or four times a week. In this way, 
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tbey are usefiii, and more than useful ; they seem 
0D me almost indispensable. Alluding to this 
iobject, Dr. Paris observes — ^**It has been said 
with some troth, that nature would seem to point 
ml the necessity of mixing such Ibod with other 
grains, for the soil becomes exhausted unless it is 
alternately sown with grains and pulses ; whereas, 
by such an alternation, the ground is preserved in 
a condition to afford a constant supply of nutri- 
ment.". Every intelligent agriculturalist knows 
the correctness of the principle to which Dr. P» 
refers ; and he who has reflected on the subject, 
win be apt to derive from it, as he does> a strong 
argument *in favor of variety in human diet — not, 
mdeed, at the same meat, but at different ones. It 
is at least a strong analogy^ 



CHAPTER XV. 



BUCKWHEAT AND MILLET. 

Bockwbei^ pancakes. In Germany, used for bread, pod 
dings, &c. Hulled buckwheat. Anecdote of Peter ih$ 
Great. Buckwheat bread in Boston. Millet. 

There is a wide difference of 'opinion among 
intelligent farmers in regard to the nutritiye qualities 
of buckwheat. Some affirm that it is worth aloiost 
as much for swine and some other animals, as 
wheat or com, while others appear to regard it as 
nearly worthless. The truth is probably some- 
where between the two extremes. 

Buckwheat pancakes, sojnetimes called slap- 
jacks or flap-jacks, were formerly much used 
throughout the eastern and middle United States. 
They were in special demand during th« wiDtef ; 
and are, in many places, very fashionable stiH» 
They are a very inferior kind of food, but are most 
wholesome when eaten alone and nearly cold, or 
with a very little milk \ whereas, they are com 
monly used hot, and with molasses ; or, what is a 
thousand times worse, covered with melted butter. 
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It is quite common also, to allow chlldreD to dip 
pieces of these cakes in the gravy of meat, espe- 
cially fresh meat, fried. In this way, they are 
quite as bad as when deluged with butter. 

Fewj I trust, will use buckwheat in any form, 
in a country where there is a rich abundance 
of wheat, rye and corn. The better way, for the 
most part, is to leave it to oxen, swine, poultry, 
birds, squirrels and mice, to whom of right it belongs. 
Peter the Great, however, claimed a right to the 
use of it. He is said to have eaten it foiled, with 
butter on it ; but we are not told how the hulls 
were disengaged. Hulled buckw.eat could not be 
very bad food. 

I am told that some families in this city have 
acquired the art of forming buckwheat flour into 
loaves of tolerable bread — tolerable, I mean, so far 
as the taste is concerned. Still — I repeat it — it is 
a heavy, pasty substance, and not very wholesome. 

Millet. — This is much used in eastern coun- 
tries, as food for horses and cattle, and to fatten 
poultry. It is also sometimes used by the peasants 
of Europe for bread. It is, however, more fashion* 
able to make it into puddings ; and some prefer it 
in this way to rice. In America, or at least in New 
England, it would be hardly worth cultivating. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE BEET, CARROT AND PARSNIP. 

lUchneM of the beet, fioiling, steaming, baking and roasts 
ing it. Pickled beets. Medicinal propertiea. Nature of 
the carrot. Fit onlj fi>r strong, healthy stomachs. Se»- 
soning. it. Does it prevent intestinal worms ? Medicinal 
efiects. The parsnip. How kept. Should it be eaten 
jaong? 

Th£ beet, next to the potatoe, is the most nutri- 
tive esculent root which comes to our tables. It is 
not only nutritious, but, if properly prepared, easy 
of digestion. Its agreeable flavor, moreover, ren- 
ders it generally acceptable. It contains a very 
large quantity of sugar,* but not much farina or 
meal. 

The best ways of cooking the beet are boiling, 
steaming, baking and roasting. Boiling is the most 
common mode. The time requbite to boil the 
N beet welt, is said to be about an hour and a half. 

* Of some kinds of beet, fourteen pounds are said to pro- 
duce a pound of sugar. Great efforts are now making, in 
many pafts of our country, to introdnee^thls species of 
manufacture among us. 
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There are many fiae varieties of the beet; but. 
the deep red beet, of a size rather large, is thought 
by many to be the richest and best. 

Willich says that some less flatalent root^ such as 
parsley, celery, or even potatoes, ought to be used 
with the beet ; but, if eaten slowly and in moderate 
quantity only, it does not often prove flatulent to 
healthy people. The last mentioned writer recoon^ 
mends it for supper, to which I am decidedly 
opposed. None of the esculent roots ought to be 
used at supper, not even the potatoe. No wonder 
there is so much flatulence in a world where, after 
a long day of bodily and mental fatigue and ex- 
haustion, people are allowed to eat things for 
supper which require the strongest efforts of the 
digestive powers. 

The pickled beet is quite a favorite among us, 
but it ought never to be eaten. It is also said, 
that the beet is sometimes stewed with the onion, 
but that if eaten in great quantity, in this way, is 
iDJtirious to the stomach. The fried beet is still 
more injurious. I ought to say, in closing my 
remarks on the beet, that its mild laxative pro- 
perties render it most happily adapted — if care is 
used about the quantity — to regulate the habits 
of those who are inclined to costiveness. Were 
mankind duly enlightened in physiology and hjr- 
giene, we should find, less dependence on medicine 
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n we now do. A pioper atteptioD to food» 
<lrink, air and exercise, would equally prevent such 

a necessity. 

Tnm CAMmoT. — ^Tlu9, in many respects, resem- 
hles the beet, but is more difficult of digestioo. 
Like the beet, it . eoutains . a large proportion of 
sugar, and is very nutritious. It is best when 
boiled, steamed or roasted. 

The carrot, ly^e other, esculent roots — ^the pota*- 
toe Itself flot excepted — must be used in small 
quantity by those whose stomachs are not firm and 
strong. And if such persons attempt to make a 
whole meal of it, salt should be added, and peiiiaps 
spioe. To the strong and vigorous, the spice 
would be injurious ; and I would advise others to 
do with the article when spiced, as some one ad- 
vises his readers to do with cucumbers, after having 
spared tbem in fine style— throw them away. 

It is «aid by some writers, that this esculent has 
the property of destroying, or at least preventing 
the development and growth of intestinal worms. 
This opinion may or may not be well founded. 
Whatever gives permanent tone and strength to 
the stomach and bowels, and through tbem to the 
whole system, has a tendency to destroy or pre* 
vent the formation of worms ; but whatever, oo 
the contrary, weakens the system, favors tb^ 
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development and growth. The carrot is, at tD 
events, slightly laxative. 

The Parsnip. — ^This, also, is quite as nutritive 
as the beet and the carrot, and somewhat less 
flatulent than either ; and is easily digested. I am 
not fond of it, nor of the carrot ; on account of 
its sweetness. If properly boiled, however, and 
eaten as an occasional meal, when the stomach is 
in full strength, it cannot be objectionable. Pars- 
nips should be kept in the cellar ; and should be 
excluded from the air by being covered with sand. 

These three toots — the beet, the carrot and the 
parsnip — are said by many dietetic writers to be 
best while young. I do not know how this is ; 
though I can easily conceive, that in these circum- 
stances, they may be more easily digested as well 
as more nutritious ; but it does not thence follow 
that they are more wholesome. 
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THE TURNIP. 

Character of the turnip. Use made of it by the Romaiit. 
Mashing it. 

TuKNiPs are less nutritive than most other escu 
lent roots ; but if well boiled or roasted, they 
cannot be a bad article of diet, for occasional use. 
They are too innutritious to be used long without 
bread, or some other solid and more substantial 
aliment. They are somewhat deceptive in their 
efiects on the stomach ; for though they sit easy, 
they have too little nutriment to form a very rich 
or nutritious chyle ; and hence, perhaps, it is, that 
physicians have been divided in sentiment respect- 
ing their wholesomeness. Iliere is, however, a 
great difference in the quality of turnips. Some 
are much richer and of a more uncloying sweet 
than others. They are slightly laxative; which 
renders it necessary to avoid using them at too 
many successive meals. 

The ancient Romans, in the best period of their 
republic — so Dr. Paris says — lived much upon the 
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turnip ; and I have known several htfalthy old moi 
who made it a principal article of their diet. It 
cannot^ therefore, be as inejfficientf as many persons 
suppose. 

It is quite customary to mash the turnip, before 
it is eaten ; and to mix it with mashed potatoe, 
and to add butter, sah and pepper ; and sometimes 
sauce or gravy besides. Now this is quite incor- 
rect. • It should never be mashed except in tlie 
mouth ; and if this were even admissible, it should 
not be peppered, or above all, buttered ; nor should 
it. be nHXied with other substances. 

When will people learn to avoid this artificial 
mashing of their food ? Multitudes seem to think 
tb^ cannot eat so much as a potatoe, until it is 
naasfaed and something is added to it. Their 
beans aiid their rice, even, must be mashed and 
leduced as much as possible to a soft slippery 
miss, that will elude the teeth and tongue, and the 
salivary action. Whereas, nothing ought to be 
oi«d)ed before it is eaten, which can as well be 
MMm otherwise. This, is a universal rule-^almost 
as mueh so as that two and two make four. 
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THE ONION AND RADISH. 

Dr. Paris's opinion. Modes of cooking the onion. How to 
preserve it. Radishes. Objections to their use. 

Great use is made of the onion in the United 
States ; but I do not regard it as a very valuable 
esculent, except for medicinal purposes. It is 
somewhat stimulant and heating, as well as diu- 
retic. Dr. Paris says it certainly ■ contains a 
considerable proportion of nourishment ; but his 
manner of expressing his opinion appears to me, 
to imply doubts of the truth of his own statements. 
He relates, moreover, from Sir John Sinclair, that 
a Scotch Highlander, with a few raw onions in his 
pocket, and a crust of bread or some oat cake, can 
travel to an almost incredible extent, for two or 
three days in succession, without any other food. 
This is not very strange, however. Who could 
not travel, with crusts of good bread in his 
pocket, if in sufficient quantity? There is no 
better food in the worid for a person who is to 
travel violently a few days, than this ; but I 
19 
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have yet to learn that the Vaw onions would add 
much to. the amount of real sustenance. They 
might serve as a condiment. 

Since, however, the onion is much in fashion, it 
liiay be well to say that the best method of cook- 
jng it is either by boiling or roasting ; and the 
worst by frymg. The fried onion, either alone or 
with apples, potatoes or meat, is exceedingly indi- 
gestible and unwholesome ; and to any but a 
perverted taste, highly offensive and disgusting. As 
a medicine, it is sometimes very properly used raw. 

Onions should be kept very dry ; and the more 
they are kept in the open air, provided they do 
not freeze, the better. At all events, they should 
never be kept in a cellar after March. It is said 
that boiling onions in milk and water, greatly 
diminishes their strong taste. 

Garlics and chives belong to the same general 
family of eatables with the onion, and require the 
same general remarks. The chives, however, are 
greatly inferior both to the garlic and the onion* 

The Radish. — ^Radishes, though often eaten, 
WPS miserable things ; not so much because they 
contain but little nutriment, as because they are too 
acrid and stimulant, and withat, very indtgestiUey 
•apecially when old. They produce much flatu* 
Feneitt, also, unless in ibe ver)' strangest stomachs* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE SQUASH, PUMPKIN AND TOMATO. 

^fhe sqaaslu Boiled. Made into pies. The pumpkin, 
fes'. The tomatd. 

The squash is usually eaten in an unripe slate. 
It is roasted^ boiled or baked. Boiling is the moBt 
cononou mode of cooking it. There are few 
persons who are fond of it, however, in its srmple 
stale f and hence few are fond of it at all. They 
are more fond of the butter and other seasoning 
implied to it. Some of the better sorts of squashes 
ere penrntted to get nearly ripe before they are 
gaithered' ; and a few varieties will keep wkh caM 
611 waiter. The squash simply boiled, when riye, 
smd ]^e» with an under crust, made of coarse meat; 
Of evte mthout crust, are by no means amoAg tfe 
w&m kttds^ 6f food. 

The squash should never be kept in the cellair, 
tmlesB to prevent freezing. Dampness j^eatty !»- 
jwes^ itir it requires' a dry wann voom to keep w^L 

The pumpkin is seldom if ever used^fSft^uitt, 
ripe, which renders it better food than the squash. 
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Some of the new settlers of the western states, 
when they first locate themselves on the so3, are 
said very frequently to alternate their com bread 
and cakes with roasted pumpkins ; and they deem 
them wholesome. Plaiin sauce from them, when 
boiled or baked, is almost equally common. But 
pumpkin pies are, in almost all parts of New 
England, as well as other regions of the United 
States, regarded as quite a luxury. The common 
method of making the crust renders them objec- 
tionable ; but if, as was proposed in regard to the 
squash, in the last paragraph, the crust were made 
more simple, an objection would remain, which is, 
that this species of food does not require mastica- 
tion enough. Nor is it^ after all, very nutritious. 

The Tomato. — ^Of the tomato or love apple, 
I know very little. It is chiefly employed as a 
sauce or condiment. No one, it is believed, 
regards it as very nutritious ; and it belongs, like 
the mushroom and the potatoe, to a family of 
plants, some of the individuals of which ace 
extremely poisonous. Some persons are even 
injured, more or less, by the acid of the tomato. 
Dr. Dunglison says it is wholesome and valuable ; 
but a very slight acquaintance leads me to a diffei^ 
ent opinion. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



CABBAGE, LETTUCE, GREENS, Ac. 

Cabbage of little value. How best adapted to um. Boiled. 
Raw. Sour crout. Eaten with ham and chesnuts. Let- 
tuce. Anecdote of Galen. Greens and celery. 

The chief claim of the cabbage to our attention 
IS founded on the fact, thai it is one of the com- 
paratively few things that can be preserved during 
the winter. And yet it is far inferior to the pota- 
toe, the beet, the carrot, the parsnip, the apple, 
the pear, and even the onion. Stilly as many 
will eat it, if they like it, in defiance of conse* 
quences, it may be well to say a few words 
respecting it. 

For those whose stomachs have preserved their 
original integrity, or who having once lost it have 
since regained it, cabbage is best when boiled, 
with a little salt. It needs to boil about an hour. 
The addition of vinegai', after it is boiled, renders 
it more quickly digestible, but the vinegar injures 
the stomach- more than the cabbage would by 
digesting a little more slowly ; and therefore I 
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cannot advise its use. For the stonaach, as it is 
usually trained, and as we find it almost every- 
where in life, weak and inefficient, and unable 
to work without the application of " whips and 
spurs," I suppose, that raw cabbage, sRced fine 
and eaten with pepper, salt and vinegar, is the 
most useful form of this vegetable ; and next to 
this, the German sour erout. 

I do not say that this sour crout is the most 
palatable preparation of the cabbage for the 
table, except to those who have been trained to it 
from infancy ; but only that it is digestible, nutri- 
tious, and little injurious to the powers of the 
stomach. This is one of the dishes which Capt» 
Gook made use of among his sailors, in his long 
voyages round the world ; and I have no doubt it 
bad, on them, in these circumstances, a most 
tiappy medicinal effect. No one will, for one 
moment, however, be likely to suppose that the 
cabbage was as useful as many other vegetable* 
would have beep, could they have been preserved 
ID an equally health fill and perfect state, 

Willich says of the red cabbage, by which I 
suppose he must mean the purple, that as the 
French and Germans eat it, that is with ham and 
chesnuts, it is indigestible, heating, flatulent and 
laxative, and contains no nourishment. That the 
ham would be indigestible there can be no doubt ; 
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and it would probably require stronger stomadtt 
tfaaD mo^ we meet with Daw*a-days, lo digest a 
CombiiiatioQ of bam, cabbage and chesou^. 

Lettuce, Slc— ^Lettuce, greens and eelerjr^ 
tbough much eaten, are worse than cabbage, being 
equally indigestible without the addition of con- 
diments. Besides, the lettuce contains narcotic 
properties. It is said of Galen, that he used to 
obtain from a head of it, eaten on going to bed, 
all the good efieets of a dose of opium. For 
condiments, when eaten, oil and the yolk of eggs 
have been often added to it ; but some prefer a 
mixture of salt, vinegar, and sugar or molasses. 
It is at best hard of digestion, and contains very 
little nutriment ; and if eaten at all, should be eaten 
in the morning, or when the stomach is strongest. 

All these crude substances seem to me uncalled 
for, and unnecessary. Why should the healthy 
stomach be filled with such trash, when it would 
relish and even prefer that which is, to say the 
least, less doubtful ? For variety's sake, will it be 
replied ? But we have variety enough without It. 
Besides, few people will eat such things without 
vinegar, oil, pepper, or some other objectionable 
substance added to them. 

One person, in conversation with me on this 
subject, said that he believed greens could not be 
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uowbolesome, for he knew a man who 'was in 
the constant habit of using them every spring, 
for several years, and yet remained remarkably 
healthy. ^^ But/' said I, ^^ did not the same 
person eat bacon daily, during all this time?" 
" Most certainly," he replied. " And which do 
you think is worst, bacon or greens ? " ^^ Bacon, 
by far." "But do you think that the fact, that 
he ate bacon without immediate suffering, proves 
that too to be harmless ? " " Oh no, by no means." 
'' Then why do you make such a conclusion, in 
regard to greens ? " 

As to the gourd, it is not much used, in this 
country, as food ; but its pulp is a favorite dbh 
among the lower classes of people in Arabia and 
Egypt. They boil it, or make it into a sort of 
pudding, by filling the shell with rice and meat. 

One word, in this place, respecting asparagas. 
The young shoots of this plant, boiled, are the 
most unexceptionable form of greens with which I 
am acquainted. They approach, in their nature, 
to green or half grown peas, and are probably 
about as wholesome. 






CHAPTER XXI. 



ARROW-ROOT, TAPIOCA, SAGO, &c. 

Nutritive properties of arrow-root. Made into jelly. Eateo 
with rice. Sago. Mushrooms. 

Arbow-root is one of the most nutritious vege- 
table substances in the world. Salep, sago and 
tapioca, and even the starch of the potatoe, have 
a very strong resemblance to it in their properties, 
but are none of them quite so purely nutritious. 

As a sort of substitute for other forms of food, 
especially in bowel complaints, the jelly formed 
from these substances is exceedingly valuable. 
Arrow-root is not only valuable by itself, but is 
often very useful mixed with rice. I have seen 
these two substances, in various proportions, admin- 
istered to the sick and the feeble, with great evi- 
dent advantage, especially where there was much 
unnatural heat or febrile action. For the consump- 
tive, sago appears to be more particularly adapted 
than either of the others. 

None of these substances, notwithstanding the 
great amount of nutriment they contain, wns so 
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digestible as is generally supposed. We are pro- 
bably deceived, by their quiet, unstimulating char- 
acter. This comparative quiet we mistake for 
agreement ; but this is not the end of the matter. 

I have sometimes wondered how sago, and 
arrow-root, and tapioca jellies and puddings came 
to be so popular, even at fashionable tables, as we 
often find them. But the fact is, that they are 
precisely that sort of substances which admit and 
even demand, a great many additions, as milk, 
sugar, sauces and condiments ; and they require 
but little mastication. These, though objectionable 
m point of health, are, to the fashionable, high 
qualifications. Yet the only condiment which is 
at all compatible with health, in this case, seems 
to me to be niilk or cream. To the perfect 
stomach they are, like nearly all other substances, 
the most wholesome alone, taken as an occasional 
breakfast or supper. Still, they do very well con- 
joined with bread, or even with mealy potatoes. 

The Mushroom. — Strange that mankind should 
ever have used the mushroom. All the various 
species of this substance are of a leathery con- 
sistence, and contain but little nutriment. The 
condiments or seasonings which are added are 
what are chiefly prized. Without these, we should 
almost 39 900D eat saw dust as mushrooms. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



ON FRUITS IN GENERAL. 

Second grand division of aliments. Principles interspersed. 
Apology for the order and arrangement. 

The second grand division of human aliments 
is fruits. These, with some exceptions, I have 
endeavored to place, like the farinacea, in what 
appears to me to be the order of their value. 

I have also interspersed with my remaiics on 
almost every article, but especially in the chapters 
on apples and pears, much collateral and general 
information. 1 have done this for two reasons — 
first, because the thoughts seemed naturally to 
arise, while treating of these subjects, and as I 
supposed might naturally arise in the same connec- 
tion in the minds of many of my readers ; and 
secondly, because I was willing, by extending a little 
some of the principal chapters on fruit, to inculcate 
or at least suggest the idea of their great importance. 
Fruits^ a5? a real and esseiuial part of human diet, 
at o»r claily mfials, have, for the most part, been 
stran;i:ely and unaccountably ovei looked. 
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There is a prejudice among us against foreign 
medicines ; but in order to be consistent, we ought 
to extend our prejudice to foreign drinks and 
aliments. There may be, and undoubtedly is, 
some gelieral truth in the doctrines upon which this 
prejudice is founded ; nevertlieless, as I conceive, 
they are carried too far. Were our foreign imported 
aliments perfect in their kinds — fruits among the 
rest — I should have less objection to their use than 
I now have. But it does seem to me very unrea- 
sonable to use imperfect, unripe, dried or half- 
decayed substances, merely because they came 
across the water, in preference to our equally rich 
and more perfect domestic productions. 

The fruits which have been made the subjects 
of remark in the progress of the following chap- 
ters, are principally- the following: — The apple, 
pear, peach, apricot, nectarine, strawberry, rasp- 
berry, blackberry, whortleberry, gooseberry, cur- 
rant, ch.erry, plum, melon, fig and raisin. To 
these are added, for the sake of convenience, 
the chesnut, walnut, hazlenut, peanut, &c. The 
cbesnut most properly belongs in the same general 
division with peas and beans. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



. THE APPLE. 

The apple one of the Creator's noblest gifts. Varieties of 
this fruit. Little used for food. The apple very nutri- 
tious. Sweet apples. Rules for selecting the apple. 
Raw apples best. Baked apples. Why apples sometimes 
" disagree." Five rules for learning to use apples as food. 
Apples for breakfast. Accompaniments. Boiling apples. 
Apple sauce. Danger of putting it in home-made earthen 
vessels. Stewing apples. Baking and roasting. Baked 
apples and milk. Apple dumplings. Puddings. Bird's 
nest puddings. Fried apples. Preserves. Mince pies. 
Improved mince pies. Other preparations of apples. 
Apple bread. All apples should be perfect. Never cook 
green apples. 

The apple is one of the noblest gifts 6f the 
Creator to man. It may be raised, In a tolerable 
degree of perfection, in almost every country of 
the temperate zone ; and to some extent, in the 
torrid. 

One society in Europe has twelve hundred 
varieties of this fruit ; and in a single garden at 
Flushing, Long Island, may be found four hundred 
and thirty. 
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The apple has hitherto been but littleused for 
food. It has, indeed, been mixed with, meat to 
form a very unwholesome compound, well known 
by the name of mince pie ; and it is sometimes 
used to form pies by itself. But the most familiar 
and frequent use of it at the table, in the interior 
of New England, is in the ibrm of what is usually 
called apple sauce — the more common method 
of preparing which consists in boiling the appl«$ 
in sweet or unfermented cider. In general, how- 
ever, as I have already said, the apple has been 
lised comparatively little at meals. 

I do not know what are the respective propor- 
tions of nutritious and innutritious matter contained 
if) the apple. These doubtless vary greatly^ ac- 
cording to the quality. From the great amount 
of saccharine substance contained in the sweet 
apple, and from experiments recently made on its 
use among domestic animals, not a doubt can 
remain that it is sufficiently nutritious to be received 
at our tables, and to hold a more co.nspicuous place 
there than has usually been alk>tted to it. 

I have known many families of children who, 
during the latter part of summer and the early 
part of autumn, lived almost wholly upon apples, 
and yet seemed weU nourished and healthy. 1 
^ink I have observed, however, that such childnSil 
incline a little more to verminous diseases tbMi 
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otlier children, as well as to bowel complaints and 
corpulence. This is probably because they eat 
tbem between their meab, use them in too large a 
<]Mantity, and do not make a proper selection. 
They eat much of tbis sort of fruit which i^ unripe 
or imperfect. 

Indeed, most kinds of the apple, as it is usually 
procured by children, are of an inferbr quality* 
Very little pains has been taken among the masd 
of our farmers to cultivate the best kinds. They 
have been raised, after all, chiefly for cider ; and 
the notion that small, sour, knotty apples make 
the btest cider, has been so extensively prevalent, 
along with a want of enterprise or any hearty 
desire for improvement, as to prevent the intro« 
duction, to any considerable extent, of such noble 
fruit as the New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey pippins, and the New England pearmains, 
greenings, seek-no-furthers, gilliflowers and russets* 

Sweet apples are probably more nutritious than 
sour ones, aUhovigh the fact that the latter make 
nearly or quite as much cider as the former, would 
seem to prove that even these are sufBciently ^tri- 
tious for all the purposes of health. . Few persons 
reject the turnip, the cabbage, or the tops of the 
asparagas, on account of any supposed deficiency 
of nutritious matter ; and yet I cannot resist tfad 
belief, that good, ripe, mealy sour apples, not too 
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sour, are far more nutritious ; and that good sweet 
apples are even as nutritious as the beet or the 
carrot, if not as much so as the potatoe. 

There is a very great difference in the quality 
of apples. Some are much coarser grained than 
others. Some are more dry. Some have thicker 
and tougher skins. Some have their juices and 
pulp better developed in particular soils or in dry 
seasons, than in others. There are a few general 
rules which will probably assist us in the selectioni 
of this important article of food. 

1. The larger and more perfect apples on a tree 
are usually the best. Not that apples naturaUy 
small are not sometimes as good as those naturally 
large ; for I am not here speaking of a selection 
from different trees, but from the same tree. 

2. Apples from a given tree or stock are, as a 
general rule, more perfect in their juices, more 
wholesome^ and probably more nutritious, in pro- 
portion as their color is deep or intense. Thus, 
if the color is green, the more intense the color 
the better. If light red, the fruit is more perfect 
in proportion to the brightness of the red. If 
yellow, its excellence is in proportion to the depth 
or intensity of that yellow. Any one may satisfy 
himself of the truth of this remark, by a little 
observation. The remsg'k may even be extended 
to different trees. Thus, of the fruit of two ti^ees, 
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both bearing dark green apples, that will usuaOj 
be the best whose co!or is most intense or petfeet^ 
and that the worst whose color is most faint' or 
pale. The apple has a degree of life — a kind 
of vital force or power ; — and this vital force is is 
proportion to the perfection of its qualities. 

3. The more mealy the pulp of an apple, pfiK 
vided it is not tasteless, the more digestible. 1 
know it is thought otherwise by most writert. 
CThey tell us that both apples and pears are best 
when they are most melting or juicy. They may 
be more nutritious, without being any more diges- 
tible ; and hence, probably, the mistake. I sin 
confident that the most juicy apples — sweet cf 
sour — are far from being most easy or most rapid 
of digestion. 

4. The perfection of an apple is somewhat in 
proportion to the fineness and the firmness of its 
pulp. A loose, spongy or stringy pulp is not 
only less digestible, but less wholesome and iiutrt* 
trous than one which is the contrary. 

5. Apples with a thin skin, other things being 
equal, are richer and better than those which hnrt 
thicker and tougher skins. 

6. They should be eaten, as much as posMble, 
in their most perfect or most ripe state. 

7. To preserve the apple in the most peH^ 
Mte, it should be kept in a pur© mid dry •». ft 

13 
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13 not by any means uncommon, to put apples to 
a damp place ; or in large piles, where they sefem 
to gather and retain moisture. They are always 
injured by this treatment, even though they should 
not go so far, at once, as to begin to decay. 

The apple is most conducive to health when 
eaten in its raw or natural state ; not merely 
became in its natural state — the state in which the 
Author of nature has prepared it, though even this 
deserves our attention — but because in this way 
It requires and receives more perfect mastication « 
If the skin is very hard or firm, possessing a sharps 
ness which the digestive powers cannot readily 
overcome, it may be removed. The paring should 
be thin, however, as the best of the apple is 
believed to be nearest the skin. 

Baking or roasting renders most apples some« 
what sweeter than they would otherwise be ; bi|t 
It may justly be questioned whether the process at 
all. improves them — to say nothing of its lessening 
the demand upon the teeth and salivary glands. 
To say they are unwholesome in this state, abso» 
lutety so, would indeed be wrong ; but to say that 
for those who are in perfect health, th^y are 
usually niiore wholesome in their natural state, than 
when cooked, is quite correct. It can hardly be 
denied, that they are often more nutritious when 
cooked ; but one of the advantages of fruits is. 
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that they furnish to the stomach a supply of innu* 
tritious substance. 

We are often told by adults — seldom if ever by 
children — ^that raw apples do not agree with them. 
If this circumstance proves anything against their 
use, it proves too much. There is hardly an 
article of diet, however wholesome in its nature, 
which has not been found to disagree with some 
individual or other. Milk, rice, beans, com, pota- 
toes, corn bread, and almost every sort of bread, 
and even cold water, cannot be borne by some 
individuals ; so they tell us. Will any one pre- 
tend that they ought not therefore to be used ? 

No doubt raw apples lie heavy on the stomachs 
of some persons. For though the experiments 
of Dr. Beaumont and all other experiments of the 
kind, go to show that the ripe mellow apple, esjie- 
cially the sweet apple, is exceedingly quick and 
easy of digestion, when used in a proper manner, 
there are numerous circumstances of civic life 
which may render it the contrary of all this. 

1 . Apples may lie heavy on a person's stomach 
if he eats too many at once, especially when he 
has long been unaccustomed to their use. Such a 
person should not begin with using a dosen of 
two at a time. I would begin with half or one 
third of an apple of moderate size ; or even less, 
if this should not sit well. The quantity, when 
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w« have not taken too much at once in the outseti 
may be afterwards slowly increased. 

2. They may not sit well, if they are only half 
masticated. Some persons never think of making 
it a principle to masticate an apple as thoroughly 
as possible. This is not to be wondered at, in a 
world where it seems to be the grand aim of every- 
body to masticate their food as little as possible. 
But though not to be wondered at, it is to be 
regretted ; for there is hardly anything which is 
rendered slow and difficult of digestion by being 
swallowed whole, in as great a degree as apples. 
They ought to be reduced to as fine a pulp as 
possible. 

3. Apples will lie heavy — more readily, perhaps, 
than some other things which could be named — 
when eaten after we have already taken a full 
meal. Too much of the simplest and most digest 
tible food is always an evil, but when to enough 
and more than enough of something else, you add 
a quantity of apples, and especially when (m\y 
half masticated, it is no wonder they do not agree. 

4. Apples sometimes disagree when eaten be- 
tween meals. If the stomach is ever so strong, it 
inll V(Si^ rest when it has got through with the 
work of digesting a meal. But if we go and eat 
apples about the time the digestion is completed^ 
aCM} thus, instead of permitting the. stomaiab to rest^ 
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bowever fatigued it may be, set it to work again, 
we can scarcely expect it to do its work well. 
Nor can we reasonably wonder or complain, if it 
should refuse to work at all, and the new substance 
should be to it, foi* some time, as a dead weight or 
foreign substance. 

5. The same lying heavy on the stomach will 
often happen in consequence of eating fruit at a 
wrong time of day, especially if a person is not 
very robust. Thus the feeble will sometimes bear 
apples, if they begin with a small quantity and 
masticate them well, in the morning, when thejr 
cannot be made to sit well at evening. Thej 
should be eaten by the feeble at their meals, and 
when their digestive powers appear to be strongest. 
With most, this is at breakfast; but with some, 
perhaps, at dinner. 

There are very few persons in the world on 
whose stomachs apples appear to lie heavy, who 
could not gradually bring themselves to use them 
with impunity, by observing the cautions which I 
have mentioned. 

To the individual of perfect appetite — though I 
do not yet know where such an individual can be 
found — the besf way probably is to make a break- 
fast — now and then — of apples alone. He must, 
however, get rid of the fashionable idea that they are 
sot hearty enough ; and that they \vi!l not give him 
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Strength. No healthy man will suffer for want 
of strength to labor, simply because he ate nothing 
for breakfast but apples. They are fully as nutri- 
tious as turnips, onions, asparagus, carrots and 
beets ; and sweet ones probably much more so ; 
perhaps as much so as potatoes. 

He must, however, have full faith in thenii. He 
who only half believes his breakfast will sustain 
his strength, will be very likely to imagine a falling 
off at eleven, just as the dram-drinker does, for 
want of his dram; but he who does not expect 
anythbg of the kind, will rarely experience it ; — 
so powerful is the influence of mind over body. 

For those, however, who in consequence of their 
eiToneous habits, early formed, cannot ot* think 
they cannot receive these doctrines, or who would 
feel that they were doing penance to confine them- 
selves to a breakfast of even the best sweet apples^ 
I will give some further general directions. 

Where apples are made a part only of our 
meals, they should be conjoined with such things 
as most resemble them in their tendency. I know 
this is not the general belief. An entirely difierent 
view is frequently taken. The principle is almost 
universal, that contraries should be eaten to coun- 
teract unfavorable tendencies. Vegetables, for 
example, must be set off against meat, and meat 
-against vegetables ; and fruits which are juicy and 
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pulpy should be conjoined, it is thought, with dry 
bread or some substance not unlike it. Again, 
sauces and preserves* must be taken, it is thought, 
with meat. 

The objection to this prevalent belief is founded 
on the great leading principle, that each meal ' 
should be as little complicated as possible. If 
sweet apples are to form a part of a meal, instead 
of using dry flour bread with them, I should prefer 
sweet po!a!oes, pumpkins, beets, carrots, or even 
common potatoes. Contraries I would withhold 
till the next me 1 ; though I would be careful to 
use them then. 

It is no wide departure, however, from physio- 
logical truth to eat the apple in small quantity, 
either at breakfast or dinner, with any article we 
choose, which is wholesome. I have stated the 
abstract truth, and happy is he who can live up to 
it ; but let us not complain of him who cannot, or 
who thinks he cannot. Let him, also, who cannot 
use the stronger food, be allowed for a time to use 
that which is weaker ; provided, however, that he 
comes up at all times, to his own convictions of 
duty — his own standard of right and wrong— *hi8 
own conscience. 

Much has been said by dietetic writers on the 
importance of boiling apples, pears and other 
fruits. They say it expels the wind- Now I 
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49libt whether the wind in an apple would ever 
gire i:is any trouble, if the stomach was in a good 
nod sound state. If boiling the stomach would 
give it tone, it anight be wetl to boil that ; but if it 
has not tonic power enough to digest a good raw 
|^(^ at breakfast time, properly masticated, it is 
Ugh. time it were trained to do so ; and eating 
boiled apples would probably weaken it rather 
iban 6tr«3gtben it. 

The truth is^ that such stomachs as cannot digest 
anople things have already been humored too long ', 
ihey want «olid things. We must begin of course 
with small quantities at a time. He alone who 
ttUD eat a raw apple, is fit to eat a boiled one. To 
bin) who can eat raw fruit, however, that which is 
boiled is pretty near the physiological truth ; and 
in this view I commend its use. I have already 
illuded to apple sauce made by boiling down the 
apples in sweet, unfermented cider. This, next to 
boiling, is one of the best modes of cooking the 
apple ; and seems to be so common among us, that 
it would be almost useless to declaim against it, 
#ere it not so. 

I must here insert a caution to all housewives,, 
who make apple sauce, pear sauce, quince sauce, 
«r any other sauce or article of food which con- 
tains an acid, or in which an acid of any kind cau 
{K^ssibfy be developed by any change to- which it 
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Okay be exposed by standing, not to put it in the 
common red earthen vessels. The reason is, that 
these vessels are glazed with an oxyde of lead 
which is readily dissolved by ^vegetable acids, 
forming a poisonous compound. If the acid bap- 
pens to be the acetic acid — the same with that 
of vinegar — the substance formed is the acetate 
of lead, or sugar of lead — as poisonous almost as 
ratsbane. If it is some other acid that is formed, 
still the result is a poison. Many house-keepers 
have observed that the glazing comes ofi*; but, in 
general, without knowing the reason, or dreaming 
of any danger. The lighter colored stone ware is 
usually glazed with melted salt, which renders its use 
for culinary purposes perfectly safe. On thb sub*- 
ject, the curious reader may find some important 
facts in the " Library of Health," for July, 1837. 

The red earthen vessels of which I have spoken 
are extensively used, and people are as extensively 
poisoned. Few, indeed, die outright ; nor are the 
causes of disease so obvious, in every instance, 
that physicians at once detect them. Besides, 
where these causes aloiie produce disease once, 
they probably fall in with and aggravate other 
diseases produced by other causes, a hundred or 
five hundred times. 

There can be no doubt that hundreds of lives 
are lost every year among us by errors in cooking. 
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and in preparing food, drink, medicine, &c. But fen: 
one who dies, hundreds, if not thousands, are more 
or less injured ; some of them for their whole lives. 

Next, in point of usefulness and safety to the 
plain boiling of apples, is the process of stewing. 
They are pared, cut into quarters, and after being 
put into a vessel with a little water, slowly soft- 
ened for the table. This is much better than 
boiling them in cider, but is less economical, 
because it must be repeated oftener ; since apples 
prepared in the former mode, much sooner spoil. 

Next to stewing come the processes of baking 
and roasting. Indeed, I regard these three or four 
processes of cookery as nearly on a par with each 
other. Boiling is the most natural ; stewing' b 
next, if they are not made too soft by it ; next, 
baking ; and lastly, roasting. 

There is a very general fondness, in this coun- 
try, for baked apples with milk, especially sweet 
ones. Of all the compounds used as food, this is 
one of the most natural ; and it seems to me, to 
be one of the slightest and least objectionable 
departures from truth which can be named in 
modem cookery. 

Apple dumplings are not very objectionable^ 
were it not for the crust ; — I mean when they are 
simple. If spices are added, they become inju- 
rious. The great objection is the crust. This is 
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usually a flour paste; aor is the state of things 
much better when the paste is raade partly of 
potatoes. Unbolted wheat meal is preferable to 
either. Butvwhy should we have the apple dump* 
ling at all ? Few would prepare it, or eat it after 
it was prepared, were it not for the crust, and 
above all, for the butter, the sauce, or the sugar 
added to it ; but all these are objectionable. 

Apple puddings are so nearly of the nature 
of the last mentioned, that it is sufficient barely, to 
mention them. There is, however, the bird's nest 
pudding, which is more than injurious, to say 
nothing of the waste of time in its preparation. 

To fried apples, as to all other fried food, I must 
strongly object, and for the same reason : — ^they are 
thereby rendered exceedingly difficult of digestion. 

Apples preserved in sugar or any other similar 
substance, are still further removed, if possible, 
from a state of nature than in any of the prepara- 
tions yet mentioned, if we except the fried state. 
Drying apples, as it involves so much unnecessary 
labor, is by no means to be encouraged. There is 
no difficulty in preserving raw apples till June or 
July, when new fruits begin to appear, if we take 
the necessary pains ; and though not absolutely 
perfect in the raw state, after they have been so 
long kept, they are nevertheless far better than if 
preserved in any other manner. 
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Perhaps, after all, the use of apples chopped Gne 
and mixed with meat, as in mince pies, is as otigec- 
tionable as any. These mince pies, when made 
in the best manner, are bad enough ; but when 
made up not only with lean meat, but with the 
addition of suet, spices, raw and dried fruits, wine, 
brandy, &c., and put into the usual forms of pastry, 
they become — ^as Dr. Paris says of pastry alone — 
an abomination. 

The best and most rational method of making 
mince pie of which I have ever heard, was recently 
communicated to me by a lady of this city. Its 
principal excellency consists in the. fact, that while 
it retains all the sensible properties of ordinary 
mince pie, it is comparatively simple, and contains 
not a particle of meat or suet, or a drop of wine 
or spirits ; and the crust is of unbolted wheat meal, 
with no more butter than is just necessary to pre* ' 
vent its adhering to the platter. It is quite a 
discovery ; and is a most happy substitute for the 
old fashioned mince pie. On this account I have 
inserted Jn another place a recipe for preparing it. 
Still; it is an article which 1 do not mean to 
recommend to my readers. There are many crther 
better modes of using apples than to use them in 
any such compound, however great may be its, 
comparative inuocency. 
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As to pancakes, fritters, cheese, cheese cakes, 
bbcoits, trifles, jelly, marmalade and creams, pre- 
pared with apples, they are scarcely worth naming* 

Apple bread is a French preparation, which 
appears to be comparatively unobjectionable, and 
which I would not discourage, as an occasional 
variety for those who have not yet attained to that 
simplicity of taste which is desirable. The mode 
of preparing it will be found in the chapter of 
i^ecipes ; but I think the French mode is, suscepti- 
ble of improvement, especially by substituting 
unbolted wheat meal for flour. 

Let me once more remind the reader that all 
apples, howeva: used, should be perfect. Some 
persons begin to use them before they are more 
than half ripe. They stew them, make them into 
sauces, pies, &;c. ; but not without the addition 
of sugar, molasses, spices and other ingredients. I 
am wholly opposed to the use of green fruits of 
every sort. The juices of all green fruits are very 
different ftx>m those of ripe ones. Tbetr odda are 
less wholesome than after they are changed by the 
action of the sun in rijiening ; nor does the addi- 
tion of saccharine substances in preparing them, at 
all change their real nature. They are still there ; 
they are only concealed. The oxalic acid is still 
oxalic add, cook green fruits as you will. No 
culinary process — I repeat it — can be substituted 
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for, or produce tbe effects of solar action. The 
Creator, in many instances, by means of the sun, 
performs the most perfect culinary processes ; and 
nature is often the best kitchen and cook* 

Not only should all fruits be perfectly ripe, but 
they should be perfect in their structure and char- 
acter. Many people, in order to save them, use 
the more perfect parts of those which are partially 
decayed or infested with worms, for pies or sauce ; 
and seen\ to think that by the addition of season^* 
ings they remove, in some good degree, their natu- 
ral evil tendency. Formerly, the worthless part 
of our apples went to form cider ; but now, since 
cider is becoming unfashionable, those people who 
wish to save every particle of their fruit, whether 
wholesome or not, contrive to use it all up in the 
iamily. I hardly need to repeat, that no imperfect 
fruit is fit for the human or even the brute stomach, 
at least so long as we live in a land of such abun- 
dance, and can, if we. will, just as well have that 
which is perfect. 
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THE PEAK. 

Quality of pears. Bad ones. Baking and roastinj^ pears 
Cautions in preserving them. Forcing maturitf. Mealy 
pears. Gultiyation of the pear. Stewing. Drying. Peat 
jam. 

In general, what has been said of apples, wiil 
apply to pears.' Next to apples, they are one 
of the best table fruits of our country. They are 
best uncooked. Those are usually preferable which 
have the thinnest skins ; and those are most whole* 
some, though they may not be to all at first the 
most agreeable, which are most mealy. Their 
excellence, moreover, seems to be, in some good 
degree at least, in proportion to their sweetness. 

There are in fashion aipong us, certain larger, 
coarse grained winter pears, which I wish were 
wholly set aside as injurious. For to say nothing 
of the great waste of soil in occupying it with the 
trees that bear them, it seems to me worse than a 
waste — a perversion— of the powers and energies 
of the human stomach, to fill it with such misej;able 
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trash. I know these pears are seldom eaten, bow 
long so ever they may be preserved, in an un- 
cooked state. But, as a general rule which is at 
least applicable to the fruits, I do not believe sub- 
stances wholly unfit for the human stomach when 
uncooked, can be made fit' for its use by cookery. 
The legitimate province of cookery, rationally pur- 
sued, is, as I shall insist more strongly hereafter,.to 
improve substances already wholesome, or to in- 
crease the quantity of their nutriment. Thus 
wheat and com, for example, even uncooked, are 
quite nutritious ; but cookery, besides securing a 
better mastication, appears to me to improve them ; 
and this is undoubtedly the fact in regard to many 
of the esculent roots, especially the potatoe. 

The time may possibly come, wben a cheap 
method will be discovered of preserving, not only 
apples and pears, but many other fruits, free from 
decay, for almost any period desirable. But such 
a time has not yet arrived ; and though apples 
may be preserved, with pains enough, for a long 
time without much injury, it is seldom so with pears. 
And, on the whole, I would not attempt it. Let 
us make the most of them in their season ; and let 
diem be preserved as long as they can well be 
without special effort ; but let us do no more. Af 
least let us not think of preserving those coarse, 
bard, tough, stringy, unpalatable tbiog^ which ate 
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soDietimes dieemed so valuable, simply that we 
may waste our pfecious hours duiiog the winter, in 
coovertiog them, by the cooking process, and the 
additioD of sugar, molasses, and other things, inio 
a substance, which, after all, is neither so wholer 
some, nor to an un perverted appetite so palatable^ 
^ a good raw apple. We are responsible to God 
i^nd posterity for the use of our minutes as wd) at 
our months ; for our cents as well as our dollari » 
and have no more right to be selfish or wasCefid 
of minutes and cents than of months and doHais. 
If we must or rather will preserve any winter 
pears whatever, let them be of the finer graihei4 
sort ; not of those which look within more lafce 
the flesh of a sturgeon, than like anything d^licalf 
.or wholesome* 

Some sorts of pears which are merely hard antf 
ill tasted, provided they are not coarse grained aii4 
stringy, may be rendered very agi^eable and con»> 
paratively wholesome, simply by baking or roastinf 
them, without consuming more time than we should 
dare to account for. 

The cautions which were given against putting 
apple sauce into the common red earthen vea9^ 
of this country, are equally applicable to cookft^ 
pears and pear sauce. 

Rules are sometimes given by writers 09 tdifH 
tetics for rendering apples, pears and other fruits 
14 
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prematurely mellow ; but all such rules are, as f 
have already said, worse than useless. Fruits should 
always become perfectly ripe in their own natural 
way* And even those which ripen soonest on the- 
trees — a sort of scattering first crop— are often, 
imperfect in some way or other. 

I have spoken of both the apple and pear 
as being preferable when the pulp is somewhat 
dry and fine, and therefore need not repeat my 
reinarks. 

It is much to be wished that more pains were 
taken in New England to cultivate the pear, and 
to select, in cultivating it, the best varieties. If 
equal pains were taken, I believe the pear might 
become nearly as. important an article of diet as 
the apple. Not less than two hundred varieties, 
iSt for the table, are already known to our horticul- 
turists ; and one British society has six hundred. 
Of these some are slightly acid, others slightly 
sweet ; and some exceedingly rich and sugary. 
A constant succession of this fruit, as well as of the 
apple, might be had from July to winter. 
'-' There are several methods of stewing pears, 
drying them, &c., but they are not worth know- 
ing. Pear jam is of still less consequence. The 
only application of fire to this fpiit, which is at all 
tolerable, is in the process of baking, boiling, be. 
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THE PEACH, APRICOT AND NECTARINE. 

ne irnits in general. Nature of the peach. Cooking it 
)rying. The apricot and nectarine. 

There is a very great variety of opinion abroad 
regard to the peach ; some affirming that it is 
3 of the most digestible and wholesome fruits in 
I world ; others, that it is cold, indigestible and 
ivholesome; 

None of the stone fruits are probably quite as 

olesome, under any circumstances whateven 

the apple and the pear, but are sufficiently 

perhaps, to justify their use as an occasional 

al for tliose who believe in the importarxe 

variety at different meals. They who tliink we 

►uld confine ourselves, through life, chiefly to 

3 article of food, or even to a very few, should 

; select the peach. Used day after day, it 

pears to me it would soon injure the tone of the 

niacb. The stringy nature of this fruit requires 

>ng or at least active powers of digestion ; but 

persons possessing such powers, an occasional 
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meal of t!ie peach is comparatively wholesome. I 
am not aware, however, that it is ever improved 
by cookery, even by the simple process of baking. 
And as to drying, no one ought, on the principles 
mentioned in speaking of the pear, to think of 
using dried peaches. 

The Apricot and Nectarine. — The apncot 
so much resembles the peach, that the same gen- 
eral train of remark will be alike applicable to 
both. The nectarine, according to Dr. Paris, " is 
liable to disagree with some stomachs ; " but this 
•* disagreement" is no test positive of the excel- 
lence of a thing, in a world containing its hundreds 
of millions of morbid or diseased stomachs. 

The peach, the apricot and the nectarine, may 
be used, in the morning, as a simple natural break- 
fast for the healthy, after the stomach has had a 
good night's rest ; but I do not say how long the- 
practice might be persisted in with impunity. Ap- 
ples, or pears, or bread, would indeed be better, 
would the person be equally well satisfied with 
them ; but if not — if there is a hankering after 
variety, and a feeling that the peach, &c., are the* 
gifts of God, and that to abstain from them and eat 
something else, however excellent, is a sort of self- 
denial — not to say penance — then let them b.e 
moderatelv used. 
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THE STRAWBERRY. 

Pnjiidice against fruits — ^how unreasonable. Fniiti a pre- 
ventive of disease. Green fruits injurious. Market fniits 

. very imperfect. Cultivating the strawberry. General 
laws of summer fruits. Strawberries for breakfast. Eaten 
alone. Eaten with wine, sugar, milk, &c. Strawberries 
and bread. Used for luncheon. Preventive of gravel 
and other diseases. 

A PREJUDICE against the summer fruits, whicli 
prevails to some extent in this community, is not 
confined wholly to the more ignorant. As lately 
as the first appearance of the cholera among us% 
not a few distinguished physicians retained moic 
or less of this unnatural and ill founded prejudice ; 
and did not hesitate to proscribe the use of ail 
summer fruits as dangerous, and sometimes as the 
exciting cause of the cholera. Facts,, however, 
did not long bear them out in these views. Multi- 
tudes who lived exclusively on vegetables and 
fruits — especially in New York — wholly escaped 
the disease, while many of their friends who ab- 
stained from fruits and vegetables, and used ficsh and 
fish, though living in the same house, fell victims. 
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These facts served to conGrm a doctrine which 
had been advanced long before, and which was 
repeated at this time, but which even wise men 
were slow to admit — that instead of promoting 
disease, the summer fmits, properly used, are most 
happily calculated to prevent it.'^ 

During the hot season, exposure to great heat 
and a profuse* perspiration, have a debilitating 
effect on the skin, in which the whole lining mem- 
brane of the intestinal canal, by a law of the 
animal economy, is sure to sympathize. The con- 
sequence is, that the functions which are usually 
performed, both in this canal and the parts imme- 
diately adjoining it, are much disturbed, and some- 
times the organs become feverish or inflamed. 
These effects, if the causes I have mentiojned con- 
tinue to operate uninterrupted, may result either in 
bowel complaint or fever. Probably no small 
share of our cholera morbuses, diarrhoeas, and 
dysenteries, have their origin in this source. 

Now it happens that just as the summer heats 
begin to be severe, and the lining membrane of the 
stomach and bowels begins to be irritable and 

* The author has matntained this same doctrine In an 

anonymous pamphlet, entitled, " Rational View of the Spas- 

' modic Cholera," published by Clapp & Hull, of* this city, in 

July, 1832, on the first appearance of the cholera in this 

country. 
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sverish, tbe summer fruits begin to come od« 
These, if ripe, usually contain a moderate propor- 
Ion of some gentle, cooling acid, with sugar, muci- 
igc and water. There is, indeed, a difference in 
hem, but they are all, when eaten in proper otr- 
uinstance'^, exceedingly cooling to tbe intestinal 
anal. So far are they from inviting disease, that 
bey actually have a powerful tendency to repel it. 

But there is no valuable earthly blessing whieh 
lay not be abused. Eaten green, or when we 
ave already eaten enough of something else, or 
^hen we are over heated or over fatigued, or when 
le stomach needs repose, or when they are begin- 
ing to decay, all summer fruits may prove inj»- 
bus, and defeat the very object for which the 
Luthor of nature intended them. And yet these 
re the circumstances under which, after all, most 
f them are received. 

One might think, at 6rst view, that when they 
re abundant, and cheap, and excellent, there 
an be little temptation to use what is inferior in 
uality. And yet such is the eagerness of chil- 
ren for these things, that, unless controlled, they 
re very unwilling to wait for them to ripen, bat 
re ready to swallow them as soon as they beghi 
3 change their color, and sometimes a great deal 
Ex>ner. Nor are children alone in this. Not a 
5w older persons, who ought to know and do 
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better, are as little apt to govern themselves in thi^ 

fillister as children. 

* • 

The evil to which I now refer is not so great ^ 

bbwever, in the country as in the city. There b 
seftrcely a fruit in our market which is not brought 
in long before it is ripe. The folly of purchasing 
such fruit, is enhanced by the consideration, that it 
is not only woi^e in quality than when ripe, but 
much dearer. And yet, such is our natural eager- 
ness for fruits, how few resist the temptation ! 

Few summer fruits are more easily cultivated 
than the strawberry* I know not how many 
¥Mrieties of it there are, but they are numerous ; 
and some of them "make their appearance very 
«<r1y. They may, however, be so managed as to 
be had in one or another of their varieties, for a 
period of several months. The strawberry is not 
only one of the earliest, but one of the most excel* 
lent fruits — ^being not only very wholesome, but 
highly delicious. The pulp is light, though but 
Kttle watery ; and it does not very readily undergo 
the acetous fenioentation in the stomach. 

It IS .truly surprising that so few persons, iti our 
eodntry, ever think of cultivating the strawberry. 
A few people around cities and towns raise it 
expressly for the market ; and a few more, espe- 
cially of the wealthy, cultivate small beds or. short 
»6ws of it^ — ^rather, however, as an occasional treat 
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themselves or their friends, than as a regular, 
d important, and indispensable article (>f daify 
)d. The far greater part choose to buy such 
ish as they can get in the market, rathef than b^ 
the trouble to raise for themselves. 
In the country, however, where the appetite iiB 
lie what less perverted than in the city, a fnoi^ 
tensive use is made of this fruit for a short tim«, 
r it b seldom cultivated. The wild species is 
iefly relied On^ 

I repeat it, however, most persons, in city or in 
untry, fail to secure to themselves aU the benefits 
3y might from the use of fruits, were they to 
derstand the tn;e philosophy of their nature and 
?, and practice according to their knowledge. 
) know how and when to use this single firult-^ 
} strawberry — so as to derive from its use tire 
^asure, the nourishment, and the health lor whieh 
ture intended it, is worth more than the knowl* 
ge of whole chapters in the art of tickling the 
late with condiments and ingenious mixtures^ at 
3 certain saerifibe of health and longevity. But 
bappens that the same general rules which apply 

the strawberry, are applicable, with few modifi^ 
tions, to other fruits. This will be a sufficient 
ology for introducing, under the present head, a 
V general principles which should govern u» in 
> use of all the summer fruits. 
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The black mulberry, says the Encyclopaedia « 
Americana, is " in perfection only for a few mo- 
ments, and that at the time when it can be 
detached from the tree by a slight shaking of the 
branches." Now the black mulberry is not wholly 
singular in this respect. All the fruits, but more 
particularly the berries, are more or less subject to 
the same law. Indeed, it is well known of the 
strawberry, that it exhales the most delightful per- 
fume, and that its flavor is the most exquisite, when, 
on being . perfectly ripe, it is first plucked from the 
stem. Theife can be little doubt, that the strength 
of the odor and the intensity of the flavor of this 
and other fruits, is always in proportion to their 
perfection. I believe that as the mulberry is in 
perfection only a " few moments," so the straw- 
berry and the raspberry are almost equally short 
lived.* The blackberry may retain its perfection a 
little longer; the cherry and plum longer still; 
and the currant and gooseberry, perhaps, several 
days — though of the gooseberry I am more doubtful. 

Now the proper inference to be made from all 
this is, that unless we raise these fruits for our- 
selves, we are not likely to have them in per- 
fection. They will come to our tables too soon or 
too late ; unripe, or beginning to decay. And 
though they may not make us immediately sick, 
because we chance to eat them for once or twice 
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hen they are not absolutely perfect, yet who will 
>ubt that health and happiness, as well as the 
imediate gratification of the senses, are most 
vored by using them in their most perfect state ? 
nd following out this idea, who, if he could help 

would ever buy them in a public market ? 

I grant, most readily, that thousands among us 
Lve their senses of taste and smell, even in very 
irly life, so blunted by the -errors of modem 
K)kery, that they cannot distinguish the state of 
ksolute perfection of a fruit from its unripe or 
ilf putrid state. There ar& thousands, even of 
lildren, to whom a strawberry is a strawberry, 
ough it be not quite ripe, or though it has begun 

putrefy. But their ignorance does not prevent 
eir suffering, sooner or later — in their own per- 
ns or those of their posterity, or both — the pun- 
iment of their transgressions, however ignorant 
ey were in their commission. 
It were greatly to be wished that every person 
Mild rabe his own fruits — especially of the per- 
lable kinds of which I am now speaking. At 
ist he ought to see that they are raised in his 
^n neighbcnrhood. 

Lfike the other fruits I have mentioned, straw- 
rries are most wholesome as the morning meal. 
>w pleasant to pluck them soon after sunrise, in 

their native richness and freshness ! The labor 
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of gathering them, added to the rest of the stomach 
during the night, is the best posEable preparative 
fer their reception. In these circumstances, what 
mo)*e elegant breakfast can possibly be prepared— 
what more likely to raise the heart in thanksgiving 
to the bounteous Author of all good — than a 
basket or dish of strawberries, just from their native 
vines and steiXks,*with all the richness of fragrance 
and deliciousness of taste, wfaieb in these circum- 
stances cluster around them ? And jvho is there, 
that with his mixed, beating, heated, greasj^ break-' 
fast, might not well envy, were envy ever admissi- 
ble, bis more fortunate neighbor, that can command 
lor himself and his rising family, such simple, natri'- 
tious, cooling, wholesome and trtily philosophic 
viands ? 

But shall we then eat them ak)ne ? you will 
periiaps ask. And I ask, in reply. Why not? 
What objection is there— *what objection can there 
be to making an occasional morning meaT wholly 
of strawberries ? - Such breakfasts hate been made 
■*-^and enjoyed, too— a thousand tin^s. 

If it is said that a laboring person will feel faint 
before dinner-tinie after breakfasting on a meal of 
nothing but strawberries, I answer that this proves 
nothing against relying on them. It only proves 
that when we do so, we feel at 6rst, a want of the 
stimulus which we have been long accustomed to 
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»e at our bveakfast-^wbether a natural or an 
)natural one, the mere sensatioo of faintness does 
)t determine. The faintness will be felt when 
e have omitted our bitters, our tea, our cofl^, 
ir hot drink of any sort, our animal food, or our 
mdiments ; and sometimes when we have omitted 
did food and used only that which is liquid. It 

felt least, however, in proportion as our meals 
e simple and our appetites unperverted. Even 
ben they are not so, we bare only to repeat 
e breakfast of strawberries a few times, and the 
intness wholly disappears; and if followed by a 
lid dinner, I mean one of bread or some move 
itrttious and solid substance, we shall be as weU 
mrished, feel as much strength, and enjoy as 
uch . gustatory pleasure, as in almost any other 
ay. 

If it is said that fruits are not wholesome in the 
oming, and this is a reason why we should not 
ake a whole breakfast of them, I reply, by deny- 
g tbe truth of the statement, antiquated as it 
ay be. Tbere is no titne in the whole twenty- 
ur hours, according to the general testimony 
' science and of dietetic writere, when fruits may 
i more healthfully as well as pleasantly used than 

tbe morning; and tbe prejudice against their 
;e must have arisen* — so it seems to we— amoof 
le intemperate or the gluttonous, whose tastes ant 
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so perverted that they never relish anything simple, 
especially on first rising. 
. " But why not use wine, or milk, or cream, or . 
sugar, with them ? What possible objection can 
there be to their use ? Whoever felt the worse for 
using strawberries in milk, or with bread ? " 

If it is a substantiated physiological truth — ^and 
1 suppose it is — ^that one article of food at a meal, 
provided it is a wholesome article, (for a whole 
meal of butter and cheese, or meat, would not be 
so* good as if its place was partly supplied by bread 
or some wholesome vegetable,) is better than more, 
then however quiet our stomachs may be, or how- 
ever undisturbed our feelings, after a mixed meal, 
it cannot be so conducive to health as a simple one. 
We are very often injured, or at least not benefited 
so much as we might be — which amounts to nearly 
the same thing— by an article which sits upon our 
stomachs perfectly well. When there is obvious 
disturbance after a meal, or at least pain, we know 
there is injury ; when all is quiet, there may or may 
not be. It is impossible, by our mere sensations, 
always to tell. 

Hence the principle that everything should be 
eaten by itself, as preferable to being mixed with, 
anything else, even an article equally excellent. 
But because the strawberry, like everything else, is 
oest eaten by itself, it does not folbw that it is very 
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I eaten otherwise. To be sure, the questbo 
y arise whether we have a moral right to use 
t which is inferior when we can just as well have 
t which is better ; nor can there be but one 
;wer to it. 

Strawberries and milk, then, or strawberries and 
am, or strawberries and raspberries, or lastly, 
iwberries and roasted apples — if old apples can 
found at this season which are tolerably perfect 
ire among the .best, that b, least injuriouB mix- 
es. Of all these, however, strawberries and 
k or fresh cream, are the best. They are also 
arable with brown bread ; or with bread made 
unbolted wheat meal ; or even with bread made 
the ordinary wheat flour, if not too new. 
Sugar with strawberries— or any substance more 
icentrated than milk or cream, I deem highly 
ectionable. There is as much sugar in the straw- 
ly itself, if in a perfect state when eaten — and 
ot, I repeat it, we ought to let it entirely alone — 
is well adapted to the most healthy condition 
our system. Honey, sugar, molasses, &c. are 
concentrated and too cloying in their nature to 
the most conducive to health. 
tVine is still worse ; and yet there are numbers 
think the strawberry does not agree with them 
ess mixed with wine of some sort ; and many 
fer for this purpose the astringent or port wine. 
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But fluch persons, if eesiding id ibe countri/y must 
certakily Jbave diseased stomachs. If they reside 
in the dty, and <buy their fruits in the oominon mar- 
ket, there is a natural reason why they should injure 
them when wine is not added ; and if it were abso* 
luiely necessary to load the stomach with such 
U9fipe and decayipg stuff, I would say, take wine 
with it, (or once-^and thus relieve the stomach of its 
indigestible burden. But I would also say^ do not 
load it again in the same manner. 

It is disgusting to see healthy, sensible people-^* 
sensible I mean in all other respects — putting wine, 
a poisonous substance, into a rich bowl of perfect 
strawberries. It seems to me like a kind of pro- 
fanation. It is, to say the least, a foolish practice ; 
but it is more, it is unreasonable. Nay, noore still, it 
*s unhealthy. The use of milk and cream does not 
seem quite so bad ; but pray, why can we not '^ Jet 
well enough alone ? " Why reduce everything, er 
almost everything we eat, to a monotc»ioMs state, so 
as to make it smell or taste of som^ sort of grease 
or condiment? Why not enjoy the full happiness 
of atl that variety which the Author of nature 
intended ? Why not eat milk by itself, and take 
the benefit and the pleasure of it, unaltered by the 
flavor or smeU of fruits of any sort ? And wby 
not take each fruit by itself, and enjoy the M 
benefit of its peculiar flavor and fragrance, wttboni 
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iking it smell and taste of milk ? Is this continual 
King of things a natural, or just, or sensible idea ? 
I should hardly be disposed to object to an occa- 
nal dinner of strawberries, provided the indi* 
lual had eaten a more solid breakfast, as bread, 
corn, or potatoes ; though I still think the breaks 
t hour is the most appropriate time for fruits, 
it I would not, ordinarily, use two meals, in suc- 
;sioq, of strawberries. 

Were luncheons at all allowable — for physiologic 
ly they are not, except for children — I would 
'y that next to using fruits at breakfast, the 
;t time for them is at a luncheon, about mid- 
y between breakfast and dinner. For laboren 

perspire much, and at ten or eleven o'clock 
;ome thirsty, and who, imagining themselves 
igry as well as thirsty, demand food, nothing 

1 be better than a small quantity of ripe, perfect 
t of some sort ; and in its season, I know oT 
16 better for this purpose than the strawberry. 

[ ought, perhaps, just to say, that it has been 
down by many dietetic writers as a preven* 
i of the gravel ; and it is said, that persons 
lined to this disease should eat it with great 
Klom. As a medicine, however, it is affirmed 
i the wild strawberry is preferable to the culti- 
ed. I believe that either is salutary. And 
t should turn out that the strawberry has no 
15 
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specific tendency to tbe bladder, I should not be 
gneatly surprised. If tbe fact, that it prevents the 
gravel should be owing to its general cooling, 
healthful tendency, it would be just as important 
that we should use it, as if it had a more specific 
tendency. Whatever promotes the general health, 
^eods to prevent the development of those particu- 
lar diseases to which individuals are predisposed* 
In other words, the best preventive of cQsease, in 
every form, is good health. He who so lives, from 
io&ncy to' maturity, as to secure the most perfect 
health of all his organs and their functions — if 
auch a person can be (bund — he it is who need not 
fear disease. Fevers, pleurisies, bowel complaints, 
gravel, colds, rheumatisms, consumptions, even, 
have no terrors for those who act up to the djgnity 
of their own natures, physical and moral. Let 
them be as much predisposed to these diseaaes as 
^y may, they cannot touch them. No fetpom 
should, in hot weather, omit so important an article 
of diet as the strawberry ; nor mtsst we forget to 
iMe. it m a rational manner. lis use should be 
diinected by the laws of God, in the human irame^ 
iiather than imposed by an arbitrary and tycaniMcal 
custom or iiisbion. 

I hardly need object, after what has been alreaii|| 
ifUfi, to pDesnjTves, jams, &e., or to slrawbcioy 
{(uddisi^ pies or dumplings 
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THE RASPBERRY. 

iiemal efaftnieter of the nupbeny. Its Tsrieties. EtMj 
Linilj flhoold ciilti?ate it, as they should the stnwheny. 
difficulties. How overcome. Female labor. 

The raspberry, in its nature, is a good deal like 
strawberry, being cooling, gently laxative, and, 
;he language of medical books, anti-septic^-by 
ich is meant that it corrects, in the stomach and 
7els, especially during the hot weather, any 
rid tendency. It is also spoken of by foreign 
ters as possessing the same general medicinal 
perries. It is as nutritious as the strawberry, 
I I am scnnetimes inclined to think more so ; 
[ it does not more readily become acid in the 
mach. 

rhe raspberry grows wild, in the greatest abun* 
tee, in many parts of our country ; and even in 
I condition is highly valuable as an aiticle of 
d. But it is, Vke the strawberry, easily culti- 
ed ; and what renders it as worthy of our atten* 
I as the strawberry, if not more so, is the tad 
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that it Idourishes so well in our northern climate, 
and in wild, rocky places and light soils ; whereas 
the strawberry requires a soil somewhat excellent. 
It must, however, be admitted, that a good soil 
improves the raspberry as much as it does the 
strawberry. 

The raspbenry, like the strawberry, is in a state 
of absolute perfection only a very short time. 
Sftll, by cultivating the difierent varieties— white, 
purple, red, flesh-colored, yellow, &c. — by plant- 
ing them at different times, and by watchmg them 
fiom day to day as we would our strawberry beds, 
and collecting in the morning all such, and such 
only, as are in their perfect state, we may — ^if we 
raise them ourselves — enjoy them for quite a long 
season. The small seeds of both the strawberry 
and raspbeny have been supposed to render them 
hurtful, but I think their influence is favorable 
rather than otherwise. Still, I cannot go so far 
as to believe, with Willich, that the seeds of the 
apple and the stones of the cherry are to be eaten 
for the same reason ; that is, for the sake of promo- 
ting the action of the mtestines. 

I do not, however, think it neces'sary or desira- 
Ue, that we should raise them to an extent which 
would give a large family a full meal more than 
two or three times a week, even in the season 
when they are in the highest perfection : for the 
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»n of ihe strawberry and one or two other 
ts, would trench upon that of the raspberry, 

we certainly cannot consume everything. A 
jr small patch of ground is sufficient to give a 
ily several mommg meals of each — ^the straw- 
ry and the raspberry — and this, too, with little, 
ny, interference with other employments. 

have made the last statement, because many 
my city and village readers, as soon as they 
le to my remarks on the importance of having 
h family raise its o^n stock of the short-lived 
uner fruits, will begin to wonder how it can be 
omplishedi Some suppose it will require the 
iloyment of a gardener, native or foreign, and 
they think is beyond their means ; and so the 
ject will be given up. " Some are merchants^ 
lufacturers, or mechanics ; and say they have no 
e. Some will make one apology, and some 
ther ; and the consequence will be, as I sup- 
e, that things will remain, after all, about as 
y were before. But whether they know it or 
, all will be more or less influenced, in their 
ilogies and final neglect of the subject, by indo- 
36 and the want of a desire for improvement, 
rhat there are indeed some slight difficulties to 
ounter, I am not disposed to deny. The 
atest is a want of the necessary soil. And yet 
the whole number of those who are without 
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this indispensable preliminary, three fourths, at 
least, have it in their power to procure it, by pur- 
chase or by hire, did they understand, in any good 
degree, its importance. Most people might, in a 
little while, make such changes in their external 
circumstances, as would give them land enough oo 
which to raise their summer fruits. . There cer- 
tainly is land -enough in the world — ^nay, even 
around our cities— to give each family a good-sized 
garden spot. 

One trifling difficulty is the want of a knowledge 
ef the best method of raising these fruits. It 
happens, however, that there is almost always 
somebody to be found, especially around our towns 
and villages, who can give the infcmnation required, 
so £ur at least as to enable us to make a beginning. 
But let only a beginning once be made, and expe- 
rience will soon give all further needful instruction. 
Admitting, however, no knowledge on the subject 
could be had from the lips of any individual around 
us, there is another and perhaps better way remain- 
ing. This is to get some popular work on garden- 
ing, and begin with that for a teacher. In short, I 
do not believe that a person can be found, who, 
being fiiUy convinced of the importance of raising 
his own strawberries and raspberries, ever failed to 
go on with it. A person quite awake to the sub- 
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3t, ^iTt always find some means of acquiring d 
e needftd information. 

Another difficulty still, will be the want of time, 
lit this is no sort of difficulty at all^ when we 
•me to grapple with it. There are few if any 
iniHes to be found, who cannot command tire 
jcessary time for raising a few beds of strawbe*»- 
3S, and a small patch of raspberries. Tell me ' 
)t of the pressure of your employments, yo*t 
)verty, the necessity of your families, &c. It h 

relieve your pressure and necessity, and dim^ 
1 your poverty, at least in part, that I am writing, 
here are many shreds of our valuable time, 
hich, for want of some employment of this kind 
id a disposition to use them, are lost to ourselVwi 
id the world. Indeed, there is seldom a &xraif 
hose male members have not, every year, idl 
)undance of time which they might devote to tli« 
jcomplishment of all the purposes I have mei^- 
3ned. 

Suppose, however, it vfere not so. SuppoiJe 
were utterly impracticable for any male member 
r a family to attend to the department of hert>- 
alture of which I have been speaking. Air 
lere not females in the family ? Do they not 
eed, for the sake of their health, this very exer^ 
ise ? Conrpare them, degenerated as they are, 
hysically, with the females of the old world, tind 
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say whether ihey do not need. nlore* exercise in the 
open air — ^tlie mother of a family, especially. 

Is it still said, How can the mother of a family 
find time for this ? 1 shall show how, in the latter 
part of this work. I shall 'show how a very 
large proportion of the time now wasted, and worse 
than wasted in the repetition, at almost every meal, 
of half a dozen or a dozen, hot or at least newly 
piuepared dishes, when nothing which can properly 
be called cooking needs to be repeated, in any 
ordinary circumstances of health, more than once a 
day, or even as often as that. It may not be 
improper, however, just to observe, that the saving 
of time to the female head of a family and to her 
daughters, during a single season, by breakfasting 
a part of the time on fruit uncooked, would be 
amply sufficient for the purpose of cultivating and 
gathering it. In other words, it will not take up 
more time to cultivate and gather fruit for four or 
five breakfasts (one kind at a time) in a weeky 
even if bread or bread and milk were taken at the 
same time, than it now takes to prepare the s^e 
number of breakfasts in the usual manner. Which 
is the most pleasant, depends, I suppose, upon 
circumstances, and especially upon early associa- 
tions; but the answer to the question, Which i& 
most healthy, has, as I conceive, been long ago 
settled. 
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The notion ttiat omt-of^oor labor degrades a 
aale, must, as I conceive, be given up. Females 
1 never become what they ought to be, till they 
J employed mpre in the open air. Walking — 
i above all, that kind of movement abroad 
lich goes by the name of "making calk" — 
1 never answer the purpose. It is indeed better 
in no exercise at all, but it does not come up to 
J real wants of female nature. It exercises, too 
ich, some parts of the frame, and leaves, almost 
hout exercise, some of the others. Besides, 
t mind and feelings are not enough refreshed 
mere walking. There is somethmg done to the 
id and body both, in cultivating and pruning the 
pe vine, and in weeding, and watering, and 
jndmg the strawberry, raspberry, &c., which, 
Tar as I know, cannot be liilly accounted for on 
' known principles of philosophy or physiology, 

which is as important to the female as to the 
le ; perhaps more so. The pure air, the fra- 
nco of leaves and blossoms, the natural color 

the eye to rest upon, and many more things 
ich I have not room to mention, come in 
loubtedly for a share in the result; but there 

probably other influences which as yet elude 

observation. 

Ifter devoting several pages to the consideration 
the raspberry, not excludmg even the method 
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of cultivating it, I shall not be likely to satisfy the 
expectations of those who are unhappy unless 
they are perpetually employed in something in the 
shape of cookery, if I do not just allude to the 
creams, jams, jellies, marmalades, pies, ices, waters^ 
vinegars^ sherbets, sponges, drops, &c., which are 
sometimes prepared firom this rich and delicate 
substance. But I shall anly name them. Those 
who are determmed to spend precious time m 
making these useless preparations, must consult 
other works for infcmnation respecting them. Lake 
most other books of litde comparative worth, they 
are sufficiently numerous ; and sometimes suffi- 
riently expensiTe. « 



\ 



CHAPTER XXVin. 



THE BLACKBERRY. 

be best ▼urieiy of tiiis frttit. Raising it ounelres. The' 
Dewberry. Pfejudi^e agiujiBt tbe bigk blackberry. Anee* 
dote to show how unfoanded it is. Abuses of the black- 
berry. 

The blackberry^ oext Ux the strawberry and tho 
spberry, is one of the best table fruits in our 
mntry ; and one which merits much more atten- 
» from horticultuiists than it h«is generally re* 
»ved* There are many varieties of this fruit, 
>tb high and low. I think the low or runniDg 
nd the best, on the whole, though by no means 
e richest or the sweetest. Both kinds, however, 
e excellent ; and they bib not near so perishable 
i many other berries. Still they can be kept but 
very short time after they are plucked perfectly 
pe from the vines, especially the low or running 
>rt ; and therefore it is that I would not advise 
y readers to buy them from the market. They 
ay possibly be tohrabk^ bought there, but never 
LCellent The better way is to raise tbero, if you 
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have a garden or field, of your own; and if not, 
buy them of a neighbor, with the privilege of pick- 
ing them for yourselves. You can far better afS>rd 
to give nine-pence a quart for them, if you pick 
them yourselves, than if you buy them in the pub- 
lic market. 

The rules and remarks in connection with the 
strawberry and the raspberry, will so generally 
apply to the blackbeny, that I need not repealt 
diem. The blackbeny forms a most delicious and 
nutritive breakfast now and then, for those who 
possess a pure taste ; and if it is a little more astrin- 
gent than the strawberry, it is nearly as wholesome. 

The dewberry, though much smaller, appears to 
be very nearly related to the low or running black- 
berry in its properties, especially in its astringency ; 
but I think it less wholesome. Much, however, 
depends on the soil in which it grows. On some 
soils, and especially in particular seasons, I have 
observed it to be much, sweeter than on others. 

There is a very strong prejudice, in many parts 
of our country, against the high blackberry. It b 
said to produce tbe dysentery ; and to be always 
dangerous, but especially so, when that malady is 
abroad. I remember tbe time when I would almost 
as soon have swallowed arsenic as this frutt — so 
sU'ongly had the impression been made on my mind 
tltut it was injwrious. Tbe notion of its hurtful o^ 
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angeroiis tendency is probably ' part and parcel ' 
f the genera) prejudice wbich prevails in reference 
> ail fmits which' come about the time, or rather a 
ttle before, the arrival of the summer and autura- 
al diseases. 

I remember to have become skeptical on this 
ibject at a very early period of my life. It was 
)t, however, till I became a medical student, that 
completely broke the spell in which my mind had 
jen bound. Residing in a neighborhood where 
e dysentery was raging, and being often requested 
render gratuitous assistance, especially by watcb- 
g with the sick, I was perpetually reminded of the 
icessity of taking every proper precaution to pre- 
rve health. In this state of things, the question 
yse whether or not I ought to eat fruits, which 
it at that time were abundant. Contrary to the 
shes of my friends, and in spite of the early pre- 
lice which prevailed, I ate ripe fruits, especially 
ars, very freely, through the whole sickly season, 
d without apparent injury. I have since done 
J same, and have known it done by others ; 
/ays without apparent injury, and usually with 
i^ious benefit. I am aware that a few instances 
this kind are not decisive of the question ; but 
y have some weight on my own mind, and serve 
confirm opinions otherwise derived. I believe 
it the high blackberry, used in moderation, tot 
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an occasicmal breakfast, might prevent dyseDter)*^, 
but would never ^rodace it. 

Blackberries are ofteo made into pies, puddings, 
&c. Blackberry jelly is also very common in fash- 
ionable life ; and we sometimes hear of blackberry 
powder. All these, however, as my readers will 
of course expect me to say, are objectionable. Our 
bhekberry pie is least injurious. Baked with a 
coar^ crust, of unbolted . and unlecmened wheat 
meal, the berries retain much of their native excd* 
leace^ They are not, however, so rich, or delicious, 
or agreeable to a pure appetite, as when just plucked 
fiom the vmes and eaten in theit native freshness ; 
nor are they as wholesome* 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



ITHB WJOORTbEBBftRY. 

Aaenor. The whortlebenj with milk. Not improved hj 
cookery. Varieties of this fruit. 

The author of the work entitled ** Sure Methods 
of Improving Health and Prolonging life," says 
that the whortleberry is very unwholesome. But 
he gives no reasons why it should be so ; and 1 
have never heard, or read anything which had 
the slightest tendency to lead me to adopt such an 
opinion. These mere assertions, when confronted 
by the experience of thousands, weigh but little. 

If the whordeberry, for wholesomeness, is not 
even superior to the strawberry, the raspbeiry, or 
the blackberry, I am sure it is of Ae hemes, the 
next in order. It b at once agreeable, deficate, 
rich, uncloying, nutritious, and easy of digestion. 
It makes a most satisfymg and wholesome bt^ak* 
fiist or dinner; and if there be a fruit*--*! d6 not 
believe there is bowevef-'^hich is improved by 
eonj(nniDg k with nrilk, it is this. I may say, at 
least, that the two articles unite is the stom^ek 
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more readily than almost any other two articles, 
so widely differeqt in their constitution, with which 
I am acquainted. Eaten with bread of various 
kinds and with rice, if people will not eai thorn 
alone, they are comparatively excellent. 

But with what readiness soever they unite with 
other articles of food, they are, of all other fruits, 
most impaired in their excellent qualities, by being 
made into pies and puddings, or by being cooked 
in any other manner. It is a matter of utter 
astonishment to me that any of the smaller fruits 
can be so highly esteemed as they are by many, 
when half their native sweetness and excellence, 
and nearly all their peculiar life and richness are 
destroyed by cookery. The least amount of arti- 
ficial heat appears to me to injure them ; and an 
amount of heat which is commonly applied to cook 
the substances with which they are connected, 
would render them insipid and almost worthless^ 

There are two sorts of whortleberries among us — 
the black and the blue. Some prefer one kind 
and some the other. I know not which is best, 
when both are so excellent. Dr. Paris speaks 
of the red whortleberry, but I have never seen it 
in the United States. I .have, however, usually 
found the blue whortleberry rather the sweetest ; 
though much depends, in regard to both» on the 
dryness of the soil, and on the season. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



THE GOOSEBERRT, CURRANT AND GRAPE. 

Character of the gooseberry. When useftil. The currant. 
Used anripe. The grape. What varieties useful. 

The goosjeberiy is less wholesome than most 
of the small seeded fruits ; but would be more 
wholesome than it usually is, if people would not 
swallow the skins, which being highly indigestible, 
often prove a source of irritation to the stomach 
and bowels. The gooseberry appmaches some* 
what nearer to the cherry, in many of its proper- 
ties^ than to the currant. 

It cannot be denied, that if jperTectly ripe and 
well masticated, and the skins carefully rejected, 
this berry forms a very tolerable article of food ; 
and if it is somewhat lower in the scale of excel* 
fence than the strawberry, raspberry and whortl^ 
berry, it is much lighter than the cherry or the 
currant. It is slightly acid in its most perfect 
state ; but its acidity is highly agreeable to the 
taste of most persons. There are, however, sev- 
16 
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eral varieties of the gooseberry ; some of which 
are much better than others. 

Gooseberry pies, puddings and sauces, are 
among the more fiishionable viands of the luxu^ 
nous ; but if there were no other objections to 
their use, when thus compounded with other articles, 
their tough;, indigestible and unwholesome skins 
are against them. Of gooseberry creams, custards, 
j^ms, preserves, marmalades, pancakes and vinegars, 
I have nothing to say, for reasons which will be 
obvious. This fruit is also sometimes dried and 
bottled. 

The Currant. — Some will be surprised that I 
regard this very comraoii fruit — so easily raised 
and so generally admired — ^as quite inferior, viewed 
as an article of fi)od, to all those which I have 
mentioined. But thus it is. Though extremeijr 
fond of it myself, I do liot believe it aoaoiig tb^e 
most DUtrilioi& or (be most wbolesotne of sumitier 
fruits. I tbink that as an occasional article of 
foody say used once a week or so for breakfest, i| 
Qiay answer an excellent purpose ; but it seems to 
file both too sour and too innutritk>us to be very 
extensively and steadily used. So far as luacbe<wi 
are admissible at about ten o'clock in the forenoon, 
ihe currant, especially the red aad tbe wUtfi^ 
-9pecies>is admissible. Tlie bkck curraiat iaanaos^ 
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tile most ondeserving of the whole tribe of summer 
fruits, ayd is scarcely worth the trouble of raMng. 
I am aware that it is sometimes used in fashionable 
cookery ; but it is unworthy the notice even of the. 
(ashionabie. The flesb-colore4 species I have 
never seen. 

The currant is most used as food, so fer as I 
have observed, while yet unripe. For this pur- 
pose it is soaked, scalded and sweetened ; and 
sometimes made into pies. In this form, it can 
scarcely fiiil to be productive of disease. Its acid — 
though in a riper state it is changed into the mild 
and more wholesome citric or malic acids — is, white 
green, injurious. Besides, its skins, at this stage 
of its progress, are highly indigestible. 

As a medicine, the juice of the ripe currant is 
somewhat valuable ; and the currant wine is qufte 
famous. Except as a medicine, however, I shouW 
not recommend it ; nor is it very often useful for 
medicinal purposes. 

Currant pies are^ generally speaking, among the 
most indigestible substances in the form of pies ; 
and the crust seems beyond the digestive powers 
even of the ostrich. Need I speak here of bottled 
currants, of currant water, currant gruel, currant 
Setters, cuiTant jam, currant jelly, currant sauce, 
currant sherbet, and the like ? They may do to 
speak of, as specimens of human weakness and 
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folly, but not as fit substances for the human 
stomach, especially while in health. 

The Gbape. — ^Most kinds of grapes which grow 
wild, in this country, are very unfit for the stomach ; 
and hence it is, that to those who know of no 
other kinds, the encomiums which have been lav- 
ished on them have been either misunderstood or 
misplaced. Objections are, however, made to the 
husks as well as to the stones ; and to the former, 
in most instances, as I think, with good reason. 
But the white, or rather light green, foreign or 
Madeira grape, cannot be unwholesome in any 
part of it, if thoroughly masticated. And as an 
occasional breakfast, if eaten in this manner, I 
know of few articles of diet more wholesome. I 
speak, of course, without reference to the expense ; 
for it is so expensive that few economical people 
will venture upon its fi^quent use. 



CHAPTER XXXL 



THE CHERRY. 

Proper selection of cherries. Swallowing the stones. Its 
evils. Drinking wine or spirits with cherries. No cook- 
ing into pies, puddings, &c., admissible. Varieties of the 
cherry. It should be eaten in the morning. 

There are many varieties of the cherry-— some 
of which are far preferable to others ; and a few 
of them are comparatively wholesome, if eaten 
with proper cautions and restrictions. As a gen- 
eral rule, they are far better food than the currant 
or the gooseberry, if they are not almost equal to 
the blackberry. 

In eating cherries, care should be taken to select 
those which have the thinnest skin, and the driest 
pulp. Or whatever may be the thickness of the 
skin, be careful to secure as mealy or dry a pulp as 
possible ; and above all, be careful not to swalk>w 
the stones or kernels. 

I am aware that both these last opinions will 
meet with opposition. The most juicy cherries are 
usually most highly esteemed. But they are cer- 
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tainly more flatulent in proportion as they are juicy ; 
that is, they require stronger digestive powers. And 
as to the general belief, so current that it has ahnost 
become a maxim, that if we eat the stones of cher- 
ries, the fruit will not hurt us, nothing can be more 
untrue. They ought to be avoided with the utmost 
carefulness. It is true, that in a vast majority of 
instances, they seem to cause no perceptible injury, 
except a little of that irritation which other foreign 
bodies of the same size — say little pieces of wood — 
always have a tendency to produce, from the fact 
that they are wholly indigestible ; and being so, the 
digestive powers seem roused into action, some- 
times a little violent, to resist them.' And yet the 
mischief may be far more serious. There is a 
region of the intestines, which such comparatively 
heavy bodies find it difficult to pass ; in which they 
have been known not only to lodge, but to forrti 
large concretions or calculi, which have finally pro- 
duced death. A few examples of this sort are on 
record ; and though this terrible result is not frequent, 
no one who swallows cherry stones, can be certain 
that the case may not be his. My readers will 
Judge for themselves, therefore, with how much 
safety old maxims can be followed, simply because 
they are old maxims — especially that in question, 
which encourages a practice so unnatural, were it 
not highly dangerous. 
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There is one objection to swallowing cheny 
stones which I do not recollect to have seen men«- 
tioned. It is the danger of their falling into the 
windpipe, or rather the danger of their producing 
death, should such a thing happen. The Author 
of our natures has so wonderfully constructed our 
throats, that if we pursue the work of masticating 
and swallowing our food slowly and rationally, and 
do not talk and laugh too much while we are 
eating, it is scarcely possible for anything to get 
into the windpipe; although everything we eat 
and drink has to pass directly over the little open- 
ing, at its top. But children, and even some 
adults, do not always eat ratbnally ; and hence it !s 
very common for small pieces of food to fall into 
the windpipe, or, as it is commonly said, go the 
wrong way. These usually produce more or less 
of immediate irritation and coughing, during which 
they are often dislodged and thrown out ; but some- 
times they remain. When they remain, especially 
if they are soft substances, as pieces of bread or 
fruit, they are gradually softened and removed by 
absorption— K)r perhaps thrown out by a cough which 
is but slight, and in pieces so small as hardly to be 
observed. If they are hard bodies, like an uncooked 
pea, or a cherry stone, they are sometimes coughed 
op, but at others they remain ; and when they 
fs^nain, they must sooner or later cause great trou* 
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hie. If they cannot he removed by a surgical ope- 
ration, which consists in opening the windpipe, od 
the outside, and taking out the offending substance^ 
they will be very likely to cause death sooner or 
later, either by ulceration or otherwise. Many 
deaths are caused in this way every year ; and the 
oause of some of them may never be suspected. 
The child "gets choked,*' perhaps, and coughs 
• for some time ; but at length seems to get over it,, 
or so nearly over it that no one supposes anything 
remains in the windpipe. If the substance deposited 
there is smooth, like a cherry stone, it may remain x 
so long before it begins to produce trouble, that the 
parents of the child forget the circumstance of his 
"getting choked," and the physician not having 
skill to detect the cau^e, the patient lingers and dies. 
If careful and scientific examinations of the body,, 
immediately after death, were more common than 
they, now are, there would still remain a chance of 
detecting and exposing the evil. But it happens,, 
unfortunately, that there are in many parts of our 
country strong prejudices against these dissections,, 
usefiil as every rational person will admit then* 
to be. 

Now the objection to which I have alluded is 
founded on the carelessness of childhood, and the. 
danger of such accidents. If a child is talking or 
laughing — and children,, we all know, are very apt 
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to talk and laugh while they are swallowing cher- 
ries and cherry stones — nothing is more easy than 
for these smooth little bodies to slip down the wind- 
pipe ; and nothing is more possible than that they 
may remain there undiscovered or unsuspected till 
death. Or even if discovered, a surgical operation 
is sufficiently severe, one would think, to deter us. 
from exposing ourselves so foolishly or wantonly to 
its necessity. 

Connected with the subject of cherries, is one 
popular error which I wish to expose. It is often 
said — or rather used to be before the days of 
" temperance " — ^that if a person has eaten too 
much fruit, a little brandy, or some other sort of 
spirit, would correct the evil.* This indulgence was 
particularly extended to cherries. The remark was 
probably founded in truth. The spirit, by rousing 
the stomach, for once, to violent action, enables it 
to carry off a load which it could not otherwise 
have disposed of, whether that load were cherries 
or something else. Just as the spur or the whip 
may prove the means of enabling a horse to go 
beyond his natural strength, for once, and carry a 
load quite too heavy for him ; with this diffelrence, 
however, in favor of the spurred horse, that he is 
far less injured than the spurred stomach, and far 
less likely to refuse to carry even a rational load 
the next time a demand is made. 
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Nor does this disclose, without saying a little 
more, the whole evil. The indulgence of using 
spirits to remove one excess, emboldens us to repeat 
an excess which we find so easily removed, and by 
such a pleasant remedy ; and not only to use spirits 
after eating cherries, but after eating other kinds of 
fruks ; and not only to use spirits, but vnne and 
dder. Indeed, thoiigh 1 am almost ashamed to say 
it, such has been the extent of this enx>r, that we 
find some dietetic writers telKng us that such is the 
tendency of many fruits to produce fermentation, 
flatulence, or diarrhcea, that a glass of old wine is 
very proper to promote their digestion. What 
evils must not society endure, so long as it is infested 
with such teachers of morality as these ? 

A meal of cherries, whether it be breakfast or 
dinner, should always be moderate in' quantity, and 
slowly swallowed ; and as I have before insisted, 
the stones should be rejected, as much as if they 
were poisonous. All cooking of cherries is inad- 
missible, and for many and various reasons. The 
cherry puddings and pies of our country, are much 
prized by many ; but they are a most stupid con- 
cern, to say nothing of their teiidency on health, and 
the changes the cherries undergo, and the new com- 
bination produced in their cookery. Dried cher- 
ries are by no means proper to be eaten, though 
some appear to be fond of them. - 
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It is utterly inconceivable how a rational appe- 
tite, formed to relish a pure, plaki, unperverted pud- 
ding, and the plain, but nch, juicy, delicious fruits 
which the Creator lias bestowed in such profusion, 
6an ever be willmg, even on tlie score of gustatory 
pleasure, to eat cooked fruits, especially the smaller 
fruits like cherries ! 1 say it is utterly incon- 
ceivable how this happens ; but I mean, rather, 
that if would be, were we not in a world where 
people learn to eat with a high relish almost 
anythbg which they please, not excepting whole 
animals. 

The varieties of the cherry, even of the com- 
mon kind, are exceedingly numerous ; and their 
excellence is equally various. The varieties of the 
choke cherry are almost as numerous as those of 
the more common sort. They are all more or less 
astringent ; too much so, perhaps^ for frequent use. 
Some of them, however, are very rich and nutri- 
tious ; though they are all rather hard of digestion, 
and if taken at all, should be taken in the morning, 
in tvhe form of a light breakfast, and when we are 
in the most perfect health. The small black cherry, 
or fruit of the wild cherry tree, though often eaten, 
is wholly inadmissible. I do not know that this 
fruit contains, as the tree does on which it grows, 
the prussic acid ; but it contains other properties 
little less injurious. 
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On the subject of fruits a little more explana- 
tion may be necessaiy. I have represented the 
gooseberry and cherry, for example, to be greatly 
inferior to the raspberry and the strawberry, in 
point of real excellence ; and yet, if neither of the 
latter could be had by reasonable effort, during the 
hot season, I would use, with due caution, an occa- 
sional meal of one of the former. And if circum- 
stances prevented my gettmg any other fruit, I 
would eat more freely even of currants and plums 
than would be admissible in other Circumstances. 

Again, if I could hot get the better fruits in a 
more perfect state-^say, if I was compelled to get 
it half ripe or half decayed from the public mar- 
kets—I would use that which was somewhat infe- 
lior, which could be procured from my own or some 
neighboring garden. 

The same remark will apply to many other 
things and circumstances. Thus, though I would 
not prefer a dinner to a breakfast of fruit, yet if 1 
were so situated that I must eat the fruit at dmner 
or go without it, I would prefer the former; at 
least occasionally — ^for one meal a day of ripe fruit 
of some sort during the hot season, seems to me 
next to indispensable. 
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THE PLUM. 

The plum indigestible. It shoald be eaten alone. The 
prune. 

The plum, though highly delicious to most 
persons, especially in the case, of the more perfect 
varieties, as the garden plum, meadow plum, he, 
is more doubtful as to its wholesomeness than any 
of the fiuits I have yet mentioned. Strong sto- 
machs may indeed digest it ; but it appears to me 
that the strength of this organ would be more 
pofitably expended on something else than on so' 
doubtful an article, unless, indeed, no other fruit 
can be obtameil. But to most persons, in society, 
enfeebled as their stomachs are, by abuses, plums 
are very apt to occasion too much relaxation and 
irritatbn of the stomach and bowels ; and some- 
times even colics. Whenever the plum is eaten, 
it should be eaten alone, unconjoined with any 
other aliment whatever. This advice, respecting 
the plum, is given even by the old Engllsli vrjitcrs. 
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This may be the appropriate place for saymg 
something of the prune, which is neither more nor 
less than a dried plum. The prune is usually 
imported ; but all our plums would make prunes. 
This is by no means one of the worst articles of 
food, especially when boiled, or rather stewed. In 
this condition, it is indeed often ordered for the 
sick 5 but it is equally good for those who are well. 
I do not mean by this, that a stewed prune is as 
good as a raw apple or an uncooked strawberry ; 
but only that when no better fruit can be had, it is 
toleraUe ; and it is pcobaUy the besi of aH the 
dried frints which can be obtdned, imless it is the 
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THE MELON. 

The muskmelon. Hot bed cultivfttion. The watermelon. 
How sometiQies raised. 

" The jbrinaceous firuits ," says Dr. Paris, " are 
ttniversally unwhdesome." Of what he calls the 
ferinaceous fruits, melons are the most important. 
Now I regard this condemnation of the melon 
tribe as quite too sweeping. 

The muskmelon and the watermelon are both 
in extensive use among us, and when perfectly 
ripe, and raised in a natural manner, without the 
use of strong fresh manures, and wi^ut any forc- 
ing or hot bed process, are by no means as injuri- 
ous as some writers have represented them to be. 
Indeed, I regard them both, in the absence of 
the summer fruits, which are preferable, as rather 
useful. An occasional meal of either is much 
better than no fruit at all. 

" The watermelon," says the Eacyclopaedia 
Americana, " serves the Egyptian for meat and 
drink ; " that is, doubtless, during a smell pcort of 
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the year — ^for I do not think it sufficiently solid or 
nutritious to form the sole food of man for any 
great length of time, even in warm climates. Were 
either to be used exclusively as a daily article 
of food, the muskmelon would be preferable. 

Some persons have a kind of antipathy to the 
smell and taste of this fruit ; of which class of 
bdividuals^ the author was one. This antipathy, 
however, can be easily overcome. 

Having alluded to the manner of raismg melons, 
it is proper, perhaps, that I should just observe, 
that watermelons — and for aught I know, musk- 
melons too — ^in the immediate neighborhood of 
cities, are often raised by the aid of the most ofiensive 
manures of which the imagination can well conceive. 
Under this culture they thrive most luxuriantly. 
And the same or nearly the same thing, may be 
said of the method of raising many of the vegeta- 
bles about cities. It may be said, at least, that 
they are taised by mea^s of strong fresh manures, 
whose effects on vegetables, according to the ob- 
servation of Dr. Whitlaw and others, are very 
unfavorable. In some instances they render them 
actually poisonous. But on this point, in a work 
like the present, it will hardly be expected that I 
should enlarge. Enough, if I succeed in, dropping 
one of those words or hints, which ^' to the wise/' 
are said to be " sufficient.'^ 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE CUCUMBER, 

He^yiia of the cucumber overrated. Ripe cucumben. Not 
rety hotritiouB. 

The cucumber, I suppose, will hardly be re- 
garded as afruity even if the meloQ sbcNild be ; but 
it was found more convenient to class it thus. 
Both appear to be of the same famil}^, though the 
Gucudkber is the least wholesome. I do not find, 
however, anything in its nature^ when ripe, which 
should raider it deserving of that general condem- 
oation which it has received. It is true, I never 
eat it ; but it is because I have hitherto been aUe 
to get finuts which I consider far preferable ; be<* 
cause I have no moral right to use the tvar»e 
article when I can as well have the better ; and 
because I have usually had it presented, prepared 
in a manner totally unfit for the human stomach. 
Custom seems to demand, now-a-di^s, that cucum- 
bers . should be eaten not only uncooked, but a&o 
unripe — ^very uoripe. If eaten g^en, it seems to 

me it should be cooked— pef haps in milk» lilte 
17 
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the gourd, which is another of the mekm &mily« 
If not cooked, it should at least be ripe, like the 
watermelon and the muskmelon. 
' ' Some may smile at the idea of ripe cucumbers^ 
and say that the very thought of them^ Vke the 
smell, is offensive. But I am not speaking of the 
decayed or putrid cucumber ; that is quite another 
thing. The truly ripe cucumber is quite as agrees 
able to the taste and smell of any individual, as 
the muskmelon ; and to those whose taste has not 
been strangely perverted, much more so. It was 
probably eaten only when ripe, at first ; but a £is^ 
tidious taste, by requiring it earlier and earlier, has 
at length brought about the state of thbgs we see. 
But I must not omit to say, that even the ripe 
cucumber. is not very nutritious. It is rather a 
medicine than an article of food ; being cooHng, 
bland, and gently laxative. To produce its good 
e^cts — ^so &r as it has any — ^it shoukl be eaten in 
great moderation, and without that pepper, 08, 
salt and vinegar, which are usually applied to it 
while green, and which, if it be eaten in this state, 
are always required. But whatever other uses are 
made of the cucumber, I entreat the reader not to 
use it in the form of pickles. These, of afanost all 
the forms of vegetable substances, seem to me 
"worst adapted to the human stomach ; and I can- 
not but hope will be shunned by every reader* 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



THE FIG AND RAISIN. 

The fig eztenfiyely used for food. Fresh figi. Dried figs. 
Figs and bread. The raisin. 

The fig has, in all ages, formed a very con- 
siderable article of diet in many parts of the East ;. 
especially in the south of Europe, where it is said 
to be brought upon the table, either in its fresh or 
dried state, for five months of the year. In these 
circumstances it is a very tolerable article of diet — 
soft, sweet, flagrant, and of a purplish color. But 
it seems to me, it would be much better if it were 
sufiered to ripen in the natural way, instead of 
having the ripening process artificially hastened. 

Contrary to the nile which generally obtains in 
relation to dried finit, the dried fig is said to be 
more easy of digestion than the fi^sh ; though 
perhaps less nutritious. Still, it is highly nutri- 
tious, even in its dried state. Dried figs and 
barley bread are said by travellers, to form the 
common food of the lower classes of inhabitJints in 
Greece and the Archipelago. 
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One objection to the use of the fig as an article 
of food among us, is the numerous animalculs 
which infest it. Were it not for this and the 
expense, I should be half disposed to recommend 
the fig with bread, as an occasional breakfast, espe- 
ciaOy fer children. 

The Raisin. — ^There are several kinds of 
raisins. Some of them contain few if any, seeds, 
and hence are probably rather more digestible than 
others. Besides, the quantity of sugar they con- 
tain disposes them to a rapid fermentation in the 
stomach. But in addition to this is another evil, 
greater than all. I allude to their tough, indigesti- 
Ue skins. 

I do not deny, that when eaten alone^ occasion- 
ally, or still more rarely with bread, they form a 
breakfest &r better than thousands of breakfasts 
which might be mentioned. And yet, such break- 
fiists are not by any means among the best which 
could be named. 

In pies, X puddings, &c., raisins are not to be 
tolerated, and I must protest against their firequent 
use in this way, as not merely a waste of time and 
property, but as a means of destroying more health, 
m fashionable life, than all the physicians^ in high 
life> «ver restcnred. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



NUTS. 

The chesnut much used hy the ancients. Boiled chesnuts 
How used, now, in Europe. Used for bread 

I HAYE classed the various nuts together, both 
because I have very little to say. about them, and 
because what I have to say will, in general, be 
equally applicable to all. The more 'important of 
this class of substances are chesnuts, walnuts, 
hazelnuts, butternuts, peanuts and almonds. 

• We are told by the most ancient histories, of 
men' who in the first ages of the world lived almost 
entirely on acorns and chesnuts, and yet attained 
to a very advanced age. All this may, however, 
be fabulous. But of one thing we are certain, 
which is, that the chesnut, in its r|w state, is highly 
nutritious to swine and many other quadrupeds. 
To say that it would be equally so to roan, even 
were he early trained to its use, would be to a£Brm 
what I believe we could not very well prove. 

Boiled chesnuts, however, form a highly nutri- 
tious article of diet, and are. on the whole, easy 
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aad which have eyen found their way into Ae 
pages of so mtny dietetic writers. 

What they say, however, though it be eaougb 
to frighten one, will do pretty well for those 
whose stomachs are reduced to the pitiful neces- 
sity of being watched and tended, like the in- 
flint; and who eat fruits and nuts either on a 
fiill stomach, or in circumstances almost equally 
ols^cttonable. But their array of cautions is 
entirely useless, to him who is temperate in the 
largest sense, and who, after making an occasional 
breakfast of one of them, uncombined with any- 
thing else, masticates it well, and goes about his 
ordinary business to think no more of consequences 
till the hour arrives for the next meaL 

One important principle needs to be here re- 
peated ,* which is, that almost all things, and of 
course almost all articles of food, may be said ta 
be good or bad principally by comparison. Com- 
pared, for example, with hot bread and butter for 
breakfast, to a pure stomach, (I* do not say a 
puny, debilitated one,) a meal of nuts, particularly 
of chesnuts, would be excellent. But compared 
with plain bread of unbolted wheat meal, whether 
leavened or unleavened, or with boiled com, or 
even with good mealy potatoes, all the- nuts, unless 
it is the chesnut, are, to say the least, unimportant; 
and I should be inclined to say injurious. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



ANIMAL FOOD. 

Where animal food is admissible. Should he uaed^ if used 
at all, principally as a condiment. What ftnimala have 
been eaten. Arrangement of the subject. 

This is the third principal division of humail 
aliments. I regret to be obliged to recognize ani- 
mal food as, in any sense, a primary aliment; 
for I consider the resort to it as proper 'only in 
the case of infants, diseased persons, and the people 
of those regions or places where better food cannot 
be obtained. It ought to be used only as a condi- 
ment. 

I hope to live to see the time when farinaceous 
food will come to be so universally regarded as the 
^tafF of life, that no family will any more think 
of living without it, than did the family of Jacob 
in Canaan. To be out of bread, or grain to make 
it of, at that day, was to suffer all the horrors of 
famine ; notwithstanding the existence of flocks 
and herds somewhat numerous. The flesh of the 
latter was used, not as the principal dish on or/h- 
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nary occasions, but only as a condiment, or at feasts. 
Such it is even now regarded in many eastern 
nations. They would no more think of ^ving 
animal food the conspicuous place we do, than 
of living -on salt or pepper. 

Nearly every known animal in the woi-ld has^ 
by some nation or other, savage, serai-civilized or 
civilized, been eaten ; from the stately elephant 
and horse, down to the snail and other insects still 
smaller and more offensive to our usual notions 
of propriety. 

. If I were about to enter largely upon the sub- 
ject of animal food, I should arrange my articles in. 
three divisions : — 1. Milk and Eggs. 2. Flesh. 
3. Fish. But this division is hardly necessary to 
my present purpose. A few short sections to aid 
those who are obliged to have recourse to this 
sort of food, either for themselves or for others, is 
all that can be admitted. 

I shall say something of milk, butter, cheese, 
eggs, flesh — ^wild and tame^-and fish. The chap- 
ter may be passed over by those who have risen 
above the necessity of studying the subject— of 
whom I would faun hope there are many. I do 
not think one b a hundred of our population, 
except the diseased and veriest infants, ought to 
have anything more to do with animal food, if. 
trained properly, than with alcohol. 



CHAPTER XXXVni. 



MILK. 

What the circumstances are in which milk is admissible. 
Milk for infants. Milk for diseased persons. Use of it 
by the Arabs. Milk a cheap food. Healthy milk. Milk 
poared on bread. Milk toast. 

SoM£ may say that milk is not animal food^ 
strictly speaking, but only an animal secretion. 
On this principle most of the fat of animals would 
not be animal food ; for what is that but a secre- 
tion ? 

It is a favorite doctrine with me, and I believe 
a true one, that we should always use those kinds 
of food which are best for us, provided, at least, 
they can be obtained without interfering with the 
rights of others. But when, under these circum- 
stances, we content ourselves with that which is 
only second best, we commit an error. So it is 
with most adults who, in our own country, use mijk 
as food. 

But when a person cannot use food which is 
t>etter for health and happiness than milk, he 
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certainly ought to use it. It is on this principle 
that rnilk is assigned to the infant. The Author 
of his nature, seeing it best to introduce him to the 
present state of existence in his known weakness 
and helplessness, has adapted him, before hand, to 
the very best diet which in the nature of things 
could be furnished for him. It is most readily 
assimilated ; and though it is somewhat heating in 
its nature, it is the best medium through which to 
lead him off, as it were, from a food highly animal- 
ized, to one which is best adapted, in general, to 
the development and progress of his whole nature. 
Accordingly, after the lapse of a few months, 
his teeth begin to appear, indicating the proper 
period at which new forms of food should be 
presented. At this period, the common sense of 
almost all rational physicians in the world assigns 
him farinaceous food, in small quantity ; ^and the 
quantity i$ to be gradually increased, as he grows 
older, till he is "weaned. Even for a time after- 
wards, common sense, with many, retains its sway, 
and they accordingly require that for a few years 
longer the farinaceous diet should be continued. 
It is true, some of them say, a change should be 
made back again, after the lapse of some time, to 
a mixed diet of animal and vegetable food ; but 
none of them tell us exactly when they should 
"turn the comer." They would gradually lead 
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them tiS from ibe use of animal £x)d to vegetable, 
and then, when their habits have been nearly 
formed to its use, and they are doing very finely, 
they would make them flesh-eaters again ! — I think 
it belioves them to tell us at what age the latter 
change should be anade. 

I would not be in such great baste, as many 
are, to wean a child ; nor when weaned, would I 
give up^ at once, tbe use of roi1k» I would leave 
off gradually, only ; continuing for some moothsi, 
perhaps for several yeai^, a greater or less quan- 
tity of cow's milk, properly diluted, for at least 
one meal a day — say for breakfast, when the 
stouiach is empty. When I gave the milk, how- 
ever, it should form the principal part of the meal, 
for the time ; and if a little bread was used in 
connection with tt, I would see that instead of 
being soaked in tbe milk' to soften it, the child 
should properly masticate it. 

But when a child is once fairly weaned from 
milk, and is perfectly healthy, I would not return 
again to the use of it, so long as good &rinaceous 
food could conveniently be had, and so long as he 
continued healthy. In a scrofulous or consumptive 
habit, however, should this arise, and in a few other 
cases of disease, or tendency to disease, I would, 
with the advice of tbe physician, use mtlk. Many 
a consumptive person has had his life and useful- 
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ness pmlonged many years, sometimes twenty or 
thirty, by a miHc diet.* 

There are other cases in which I tfaiok a milk 
diet is highly proper. Without the milk of his 
camel, how could the Arab traverse the desert of 
Sahara for more than a century? Without it, 
what would many travellers do who find nothing 
else to eat that is not much worse ? 

" But what," it will be asked, " is the real ob- 
jection to milk ? 

First, it is too stimulating. Secondly, it is a liquid ; 
and liquids do not secure, to those who have teeth, 
a sufficient amount of mastication and insalivation ; 
and they impose too heavy a task upon the stomach 
and the whole of the digestive apparatus. Thirdly, 
it is almost always eaten wrong, when eaten. Milk, 
I repeat it, should be either eaten alone, or with 
something which is well masticated. But the usual 
way is to put bread into it, or pudding, or hom- 
mony, or potatoes, or baked apples, or other fruits, 
so that here a double mischief is done. Not only 
b the milk swallowed without due masticatbn and 

* Such, at least, is the ^neral testimony. But I have 
often suspected the cure in these cases was less owing to 
the milk itself, than to the simplicity of the individual's 
habits. He confines himself, in these cases, to a single dish, 
instead of an endless variety. Now how do we know that if 
he w6re to confine himself as cheerfully, to bread, the conse- 
quences would not be equally favorable ? 
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ittsalivallon^but the solid substances too» through 
its intervention, go down in the same way. 

Some parents, especially in cities, seem to grudge 
their children the use of milk, when they really 
suppose they need it. They say it is too costly. 
I am surprised at this mistake-^so very common. 
No person ought to think of the erpeme of milk 
once a day, even for a whole household, did they 
need it. It is one of the cheaper articles. A 
child of three years old should not use over a pint 
and a half a day, and ten ounces of bread, if he ate 
nothing else. This is a very large allowance in- 
deed. And yet, in the dearest cities, this coulcl 
not ordinarily cost over eight cents. This is fifty- 
six cents only a week, and it involves but little house 
work. But on this subject every one can make 
bis own estimates^ 

Milk, if eaten at all, should be new ; though it 
need not be swallowed the moment it is obtained 
from the cow. The cow should be healthy. She 
slKHiId not be confined, or fed on slops, or bad hay 
or pasture, or impure water. She should have 
pure air and water, and enough of exercise, and 
good grass or hay. All the cows of Paris have 
tubercles in their lungs, (the beginning of consump- 
tion,) so the most eminent European medical wri- 
ters say ; and there is no doubt that many of the 
cows about our own cities and towns are in the 
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sane sad predicameDt. If so, their -milk should 
not he eaten ; it will be iDJurious.* I do not like 
boiling milky either for porridge, or for any other pur- 
pose ; but I prefer boiling it to preserve it, to the 
practice of using it when soun Nor do I at all 
like the practice of eating skimmed milk, as some 
bmilios do» It is better with the cream in it. 

Cream poured on toasted bread, is quite a favor- 
ite dish with many. With dyspeptics, cream 
sometimes sits better on the stomach than milk. 
A few sweeten their milk or cream for the purposes 
I have been mentioning, but thb I cannot recom- 
mend. If milk is used at all by healthy adults, I 
would advise them to use it as a condiment. Thus, 
I would pour a little good milk on a slice of bread, 
whether toasted or otherwbe. Or I would pour it, 
in small quantity, on wheat mush, hommony, hasty 
pudding, and other puddings, johnny cake, beans, 
rice, potatoes, be. For beans and rice, it is the 
best condiment that could possibly be used. How 
much better to train a family of children to use a 
little milk as a condiment, poured on their plates, 
than to spoil their stomachs with molasses, sugar, 
vinegar, pepper, butter, &c.! 

* Peo^e have been poisoned in considerable numbers by 
bad milk, and have occasionally died. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



BUTTBR. 

Butter on bread. *^ Made " dishes. Batter eating earned to 
the highest excess. The real eyils of eating butter. 

A LITTLE fresh batter, spread on stale bread, 
and the latter well masticated, cannot be veiy 
hurtful. It gives a relish to the bread, which is 
(avoraUe to its digestion. This, however, is saj^ 
ing but little in its favor ; for he has not a perfect 
appetite who cannot relish, keenly, the bread I 
have described without the butter. But this is the 
only instance in which I deem butter at all admis- 
sibte. On new bread, of every form, on toasted 
bread, on puddings, rice, cakes, &c., or mixed 
with food to shorten it, there can be no doubt ol 
its injurious tendency. 

Even plain bread and butter, says WilUd^ 
require strong digestive powers, and to hot tem- 
pered and bilious persons, are pernicious. *^ I as 
inclined to think," he adds, 'Mhat it would be 
beneficial to society, if the making of butter wmt 
strictly prohibited, as well as the importatioii of 
18 
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salt butter into every civilized country. Melted 
fat, or the drippings of baked and roasted meat, 
are equally, if not more pernicious to the stomach 
than even st^^e hu^^r ; but both ought to be used 
only for greasing cart wheels ; never for injuring 
the human organs." 

One of the mischield attending the use of but" 
ter is, the more we use it, the more we are 
compelled to do so. Tlie delicate female who can^ 
hardly swallow her bread without butter on it, little 
t^ks tbai( every indulgence of the kind rendeis a 
3^and indjulg^nce still caore necess^y ; and that 
^r stomach is, in this way, evei:y hour giowi^g 
n^Qfe an4 ntore fickle* I knew one lady whp 
e«med her butter eating to such an es^cess, that 
|h^ c^ld scaceely relish a ^ub^tanpe till it w^s 
iifp^^t half butter or lard. She h^^ ^ven been 
falK^iiKro tt> {^tan a lump of bulter to the end of a 
Mwkf. nod aft^r Mdiog it in ti^ fl^iQ^ aistd tun^iag 
ik till the sur£a(^e was begiooing to ro^t, dip il in 
l0iir>. ibeQ hold it in the flame ag^a^ then dip it in 
the flour-^-and so on, alternately dipping it and 
nlnMiDg il, till the whole consisted, oif a stories 
^ ffitj^C thoroughly iinpcegaated with butter^ whea 
ib^ would kdidediately eat it. And yet ^ \!Ka{)r 
4^1^ why she had not better health, ^f^ how. it 
llil». tbflit Frovid^qce saw ft. to^ Le^v^ h^if ^.^«A^ 
Ipk mmbi 6eh«i dyipepiia^ ! 



CHAPTER XL. 



CHSB8C. 

General properties of cheeae. Good cheese. Ba4 cheese. 
CSheese sometimes poisonous. Aoatto. Arsenic. Grand 
objection to cheese. New and old cheese compared. 

C^ESK IS generally otxisidered as quits miSh 
gestible, and therefcre to be avoided by ril ^taomo 
who have not vety strong istomachs. If, hcMrever, 
a very little good cheese be taken in conjunctiMi 
wilh other proper substances, as bread or rice, as 
a mere condiment, it can hardly be considered 89 
positively hurtfiil, to those who are very vigtoroiiH. 
A stronger objection to its »se is, that it is too cihh 
oantrated a substance-*«ot too pure a mnrim e wu . 

I have spoken, however, of g$od cfaoeae ooty; 
Bad cheeise is amang^ the* wotsr of eaaablaw 
Cheese is even sometimes pcxsonous. I hmfe 
known nearly a hundred persons pofeonoft «l tMice 
fay eating from a certain cheese* Ottier instmcMs 
of the kbd have occuned. i*db net know tiMl 
the cause of this phenomenon has ever hemi 
detected. Some have supposed k to (le a 
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ble poison, as the lobelia or the hemlock, eaten by 
the cows. 

The anatto or otto, so frequently used to give 
color to cheese, is slightly pcnsonous ; but there is 
another more striking method of poisoning cheese 
which has been discovered very recently. Some 
of our daily women have fallen into the habit of 
addmg a small quantity of arsenic, (ratsbane,) say 
a piece half as large as a small pea, to each large 
cheese, especially when made, in part, of old milk. 
The object is, to give it freshness and tenderness ; 
and the plan is said to succeed admirably. But it 
pioduoes, or may produce, great injury to the hu- 
nsan ocNsstitution ; and some persons have lieen 
made inmiediately sick by it. 

My greatest objection, after all, to the use of 
batter and cheese both, grows out of the con- 
aderatioB, that their manufacture involves a great 
amount of female labor, while no permanent or 
substantial b^iefit is obtamed. What can be more 
valuable than female labor, applied to the physical 
and moral management and early instruction of 
ehUdren? 

If dieese is to be eaten at all, let it be eatoi 
nther new than old; and let it be weU roast>- 
eated. Do not eat grated cheese. Nor should it 
be foasled. Toasting, though with many a favorite 
, oidy renders cheese more indi^estflMe. 



CHAPTER XLL 



EGGS. 

How eggB should be cooked. Rarely boiled. Poached 
Artificial or ** made " dishes. Fresh eggs. How to pie- 
serre eggs. Egg cider. Eggs and wine. 

EcM3S are almost entirely pure nutriment, and 
when not cooked too much, are easy of digestion. 
When over-done, however, they are exceedingly 
difficult of digestion, especially their white or albii* 
ininous part. The last coagulates at about 160^ 
of Fahrenheit's thermometer ; and when once co- 
agulated, is no longer soluble by the gastric juice. 
It is also said by some that when hard Ix^ed, 
they tend to constipation of the bowels ; whereas 
when very slightly boiled, they are known to be 
laxative. 

This last is the state in which we ought to eat 
eggs, if we eat them at all. Some suppose they are 
best raw ; but this is going to the other extreme. 
They should be boiled just long enough to coagu- 
late slightly the greater part of the white, while 
the yolk still retains its fluidity. 
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Next ID point of wholesomeDess to the boiled, is 
the poached egg ; but even in this form it is apt 
to be over-done. It should only be just sufficiently 
hardened, says Dr. Kitcheser, that ihe white part 
may form a sort of transparent veil to the yolk. 

The third common form of cooking the egg 
among us is frying it. Thb is decidedly the worst 
form of all. It would be far more wholesome eaten 
raw. The very thought of frying the egg, to 
him even who knows but half the evils of frybg 
in general, is enough to make him shudder. The 
aUiuima is hardened, and the animal oil of the 
jroik is iiendened empyreumatic, or burnt. 

All ftfti6cial preparations of eg^^ as in pan* 
<»kes, fee, however agreeable they may be to a 
perverted taste, are very apt to sit heavy 00 our 
stomaohs, and corrupt our fluids. The yolk of 
eggs in any form has a tendency to putrefaction ; 
jind people whose stomachs are not uncommonly 
strong ought not to eat any kin^d of food wbioh is 
very putrescible. The eggs of our bens are the 
most wholesome ; the eggs of ducks and geese far 
less so. 

Great pains ought to be taken in regard to the 
freshness of eggs ; and no eggs should be used, in 
any form, whk:h are not new. The reason of 
Uiis prohibition will appear when it is remembered 
how readily they tend to putrefaction. ^^ We can- 
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BQt be loo circumspeot/' siys Willich, '^ in the me 
if eggs^ ds to tbeir freshness ; fer examples are not 
wantttig of persons, who, after having used coi^ 
rupted or only tainted eggs, were seized with 
putrid fevers." How much of miscbief, then, may 
be done, short of produeiBg fever, by ignorant 
bouse^^eepers ! * And how important is it, ^Qce 
they are so apt, notwithstanding their ignorance, 
to seize on every new recipe, whether philosopfai* 
oal or unphiiosophical, and follow its directions^^ 
perhaps to the destruction of the health or evoi 
the life of a favorite child or of a husband— ••bow 
important it is, I say, that they, ^lould understand 
these things 1 If they cooked everything simply, 
the danger would be less ; hot they do not* 
Complication is everywhere the order of the day. 
I know a lady of comparatively simple habits, but 
ibod of cookery, who almost always keeps eggs fa^ 
her, and who seldom fails to put them into one or 
more kinds of food which she brings to her tabk 
daily. And yet I cannot doubt that tbey are used 
three fourths of the time when in a state of ineipv* 

* People are taken sick, for example. Well, the sickneai 
is supposed to be the will of Providence, or the hand of fate ; 
when it is, more properly, their own will or ignorance, at 
tiiat of foae hous^-keepeT. Sometimes it results from tte 
error of an ignorant physician or qvack; and the seeds of 
disease may have been sown months or years before we 
their appropriate fruits. 
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eat putrefaction. But if plain people ponoo tbeo* 
lelves, their families and their friends, how is it 
with the inore fashionable — ^those who hare lost 
sight of all simplicity ? 

It is true, we have not yet gone to the extreme 
of the French; who have more than three hundred 
methods of cooking the egg, and nearly seven hun- 
dred compounds into which the egg enters. But ^ 
we have gone quite too far ; and are likely to go 
HHich farther, unless housewifery can be elevated 
to a science, and conducted in a truly christian 
spirit. 

Eggs are particularly obnoxious when mixed in 
any way with butter or fat ; and this constitutes 
one objection to frying them. But it is not in fry- 
ing alone that we have this hurtful mixture ; it is 
everywhere. At fashionable tables we are con- 
stantly taking mixtures of butter and eggs. Yet it 
is not too much to say, that neither of these sub- 
stances, even when taken alone — ^but especially 
when combined— -can be employed, (with the single 
exception of boiling the egg and spreading the 
butter on bread,) without mischief. Even Dr. 
- Dunglison says that eggs are never employed in 
the formation of compound dishes, without render- 
»g the aliment more difficult of digestion. He 
goes further indeed, and affirms that " every pre- 
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paration of.eggs, and every made dbli, are more or 
less rebellious." 

The preparations of food into which eggs enter 
are, as I have said, almost innumerable. Some, 
especially the delicate, will scarcely taste anything 
that is not tinctured with eggs or butter. 

There are various ways of preserving eggs from 
rapid putrefaction, but they are all more or less 
imperfect. The best way is to use them fresh, or 
not at all. I greatly prefer the latter. For the 
benefit of those who will keep them, I may observe, 
however, that they are said to keep best in lime 
water, fully saturated with the lime. 

^gg cider is a favorite drink in some parts of 
New England. It is made in various ways ; but 
the most common method is simply to break an egg 
or two into a quaxt of heated cider, with a little 
sugar or molasses, if the cider is too sour, and stir 
it violently by means of a wooden instrument pre- 
pared for the purpose. I have seen a family of 
children brought up to relish this as one of the 
greatest treats. And yet it is, as it were, a parent 
of abominations. Cider }s bad enough for the 
human stomach ; but cider, eggs and molasses form 
a compound still worse, and one which deserves 
not to be named, except to expose its folly, in any 
decent circle or civilized society. 
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Eggs swallowed in wioe, without beatiDg, is 
another fashionable but improper mixture. It is 
quite in vogue with the licentious, whether without 
or within the pale of our civil or domestic institu- 
tions. They suppose, often, that it has the power 
of repairing suddenly the waste, and correcting the 
abuses, of their frames. But it usually only lures 
tbem on, by its &ilacious appearances, to greater 
and more criminal eirors. 
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rLEAH AND' FISH. 

General lemarki. Simplicity in diet Best kinds of flesh. 
Wild animals. Fattened animals. Salted meat Smoked 
meat. Meat pies. Boiling. Broiling. Baking. Frying.-' 
Fish. Animal fbod sonaetimes poisouotti. Shell fish. 

I HATE already given my opinion against the 
me of animal food of all kinds, where better food 
can be had ; and bave stated briefly, though not 
ftiUy, my reasons. The nioml €vilsj however—- 
the nK)ral kisensibility which its familiar use ich- 
voives — to which I but barely alluded, is, after all, 
die most serious. But since people will contimie 
fer some tiuie to use aatinal ibod, in some of its 
forms, it seems inoueoij^ent tipoa kne to state, as 
briefly as possible, what forms I deem least objeo- 
tionable. Milk I have attempted to show to 
be tlie least injurious ^ and butter, cheese and 
eggs, next. 

On one point, however, I wish not to be mis- 
andeorstood. There are other errors in regard tp 
food besides quality. It would be folly to pr^ 
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tend that a meal of bread, or even of bread and 
milk, though not naturally the best food for an 
adult, would not be better — far better — ^than a 
thousand other (fishes or combinatbns of dishes 
which might be mentioned, even if made up from 
simple farinaceous articles ; and, as has been 
already said, I am not sure that the benefits attri- 
buted to changes from the common abuses of civil- 
ized life to a steady diet of bread and milk, have 
not been owing to the simplicity rather than to the 
quality of the adopted dbhes. But be this as it 
may, there can' be little doubt that a moderate 
allowance of milk, for one of our daily meals, or 
bread and butter, or bread and cheese, or bread 
and eggs, or even of lean meat properly cooked, 
^ould be far less hurtful in the end, setting moral 
tendencies aside, than an extravagant quantity 
of bread, or pudding, or even of potatoes, espe- 
cially if hot ; or a combination of a dozen sorts, 
some only half masticated, some incompatible with 
each other, and some too hot or too highly sea- 
soned. 

When, therefore, I express my dislike to flesh, 
and speak of its inferiority to other forms c^ food, 
I am not comparing extravagance or abuse in the 
use of the one with moderation and reason hi the 
use of the other ; for this would involve un&imess, 
and partiality, and untruth. 
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If I were to use flesh in a way which I thought 
to be least iojurious, I would select tliat of wild 
animals, apparently in full health and vigor, and 
of youthful or middle age, and use it with no con* 
diments or accompaniments, except, perhaps, a 
small quantity of bread and salt, and with as little 
cooking of any kind as possible. I would also 
select the leanest parts. I would allow inyself no 
gravies or sauces. It should be eaten at breakfost 
or dinner — never at supper — and breakfast would 
be preferable. I would masticate it as slowly as 
possible, and take little or no drink with my food. 
I would use it but once a day, and even then in 
moderate quantity. 

Fattened animals are usually diseased animals ; 
and 'I am unwilling to eat diseased food, if I can 
help it. Some fattened animals have liver disease, 
some fever, and some consumption — at least the 
beginning of it. I have already mentioned the 
case of cows in a state of confinement, as in our 
cities ; and I might relate a thousand facts, had I 
room, to confirm the truth of my statements. 

I would not eat meat which had been long pre- 
served by salt. If 1 could not get it either fresh 
or dried without smoke or any additions, I would 
not use it. Smoked meat is bad, decidedly so; 
and so is much salt, k>ng applied — and salt petra. 
Meat pies, of all sorts, are specially unfavoraUe to 
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health ; and so, in general, are meat sottp^ and 
bvotlis. Like other liquids, the latter are diffiouk 
of digestbn, as I have elsewhere ^owo. I speak 
of the healthy, of course-^for the sick, I am not 
A^riting. 

The best fefins of cooking meat are boiling, 
bmiliiig and roasting. Boiled meat is, perhaps, 
most emji of digestioQ, but waA wost nutritive — 
sonietlang being probably lost in the process of boil- 
ing. Bfoiliag preserves most of the juices, and being 
performed in the open air, has many advantages. 
The more rave the cooking, in either cfase, how 
ever, and the move free from butter, gravies, berbs^ 
stuffing, &;c., the better. Let it be the simple 
leaii meat, with its natural juices ; and let it be 
cooked just enough for us to relish tt**-4}ut notb* 
ing more. Frying is, of course, of all forms 
of cooking meat, decidedly the.worsl. 

If this is the simple truth respecting the use 
of animal food, and if these are the laws .which 
imit its use, what is to become of our broths, our 
soups, our hash, our pies-^-^even those of Strasburg, 
made of the diseased livers of geese— our baeon 
SEnd e^, our sausages, our tripe, our turtles, our 
^^ bird's nest," our shell fish, our locusts, our snakes 
and our snails ? And what, too, is to become of 
the multitude of fishes thatr inhabit the ocean and 
the nveni? 
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In M^ard to^fish, I ought, petbipBi to itti» ob- 
senneiGl, that theae aie seldocD disaased— ^ml there- 
ftte, though thef may be some whst moseheaiiim aod 
less nutritious (then other animak, they are, in sonae 
KspectS) preferable. If used, the same prin<»plea 
wifl apply to tbeidr use which haire already heed 
laid down 10 relation to the fiesh of land animals. 

I might relate, here, many aneqdotes; well at- 
tested, of disease and dearth from bad animal ibod* 
I might Belate, from Dr. ChriasUMi, stories of poisoo- 
iag ^' veal^ bee^ baoon and sausages. I might 
speak of two hundred and thirty-fow cases of 
disease, aad one hundred and ten deaths., which, 
between the years 1793 and 1827, occurred in the 
Idagdom of Wurtemberg, from eating a kind of 
sausages m'ade of blood and liver. Cases might 
be extracted from the Journal of Health fcNr 1882, 
sfaowiog the danger not only of meat, but of meat 
pies. Some of the cases of pmsoning from the 
use of Qsueat pies ace tmly fri^ilfiil, and might 
deter us, ime would diiok, from Tentunng' i»pon 
tfadr use.-^I might also show, or endeavor to show, 
that much of the disease of every day ocGurreoce 
among us, b produced or aggravated, or both, by 
amproper food^ and especially by improper animal 
food. But it seems to me unnecessary* 

I will only add a ism thoughtst od afaell fish. 
How strange it is that people in a civilized com- 
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miiDity will perpetaate, hy their example, such an 
uncivilised — I was going to say dbgusting — ^prac- 
tice as that of eating, on all occasicHis when thej* 
can get them, oysters, clams, lobsters, &c. We 
are dbgusted with the Arab, and the South Sea 
Islander for eating locusts and snails ; yet, in what 
respect is eating whole oysters or clams a whit 
more dec^t ? They are not, in fact, so good food 
for mankind as the snail, nor so nutritious. I do 
most sincerely hope that no young house-keeper 
who reads this work, and considers what a multi- 
tude of better articles for human sustenance can 
be obtained from the wide range of fiirinaceous 
vegetables and fruits, will ever lend her aid w3- 
lingly in encouraging among her household this 
outrage upon good sense and decency. 

Oysters and clams are scattered along our 
coasts — usually in the neighborhood of some mis- 
erably barren soil. Perhaps they are in part 
designed to a£brd a tempcMary sustenance to the 
miserable mariner who has been wrecked, where 
there is nothing b^ter for his support ; and to him 
they may afford a tolerable nourishment till he can 
get something better. Nearly the same remaik 
would be applicable, I thbk, to the use of the 
tortoise, the frog, and several other animals, both 
of the sea and of the laiML 
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SUMMARY OF LEADIIja PRINCIPLES. 

Simplicity in diet Penalti9« of neglecting it. Importaiiift 
4»f maatioiilion. Tempe^are of food should be low. Whjr 
it.a|toald Jie so. Wby purelj nutritious substances shouJil 
,not be used. Why solid food is preferable to liqui^. 
Drinks in general. Our meals should be regular. Propar 
lioars of eating. Number of meals a day. Rules for ^Uie 
^proper -ct^b^iatibon of several articles of food at a me«|. 
Regafvf to the season of the year, hour of the day, and 
time of the week. Regard to our employment. RegaiA 

The preceding chapters^ if carefiiUy studied) 
^CpnM^iiij ^ le?^t by .inference^ nearly if not qviH^ 
all of ic^hat I deem the essential principles jojl 
jcsti|ppal ^d ^ientific dietetics^ together with tl^e 
i90re mpcMTtant rules of cookery. Stilly it m^j 
not be igniss to present some of the most impor- 
1^ of tl^em in a more connected as well as a 
,ipoi;^ condensed form. 

1, The first rule in regard to ipod i^, to obserife 
^iBiiplicitj. I have often beard people say> in 
.felaxiqp to diet, Well, a(^r all^ the jfreat error is jpi 
tfi^^ 4^ much. And there is ifiucb truth' in t]|e 
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remark. If error in quality slays its thousands, error 
in quantity slays its ten thousands. And though 
there may be a few who go to the extreme of eating 
too little — an evil of at least equal magnitude with 
the former, wherever it exists — ^yet cases of this 
sort are believed to be very few indeed. The great 
dietetic error, in this country at least, is excessive 
atimentation. 

Multitudes, in this country of abundance, are 
trained from their veriest infancy to eat three or 
four times as much as they ought. Probably the 
estimate of many intelligent writers, that we eat 
upon an average, about twice as much as the gene- 
fsi condition of the system demands, is a safe and 
correct one. People seem to go upon the principle 
of eating as much as they can and not immediately 
get sick. I say immediately; for as to the after 
consequences, few seem to care or inquire. Where- 
as the only safe rule for any individual in health is, 
to eat as little as he possibly can, and yet sustain, 
in the best condition, all the powers, functions and 
faculties of his system. Four or five pounds of 
solid food, such as bread, puddings, potatoesi^beans, 
peas, &c., are consumed in a day by hundreds of 
lard-laboring individuals, besides a large amount of 
apples, and cider, and beer, and some tea, col^, 
and fruits. Nay, we may find — without going to 
Siberia— many young men of sixteen, eighteen or 
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twenty years of age, among our hills and mourn* 
fains, who will consume their twelve or fifteen 
pounds of food daily, including milk, apples, fee., 
nor dream of danger till they chance, some five, ten 
or fifteen years afterwards, to be sick ; and even 
then, neither their friends nor themselves — perhaps 
not the doctor himself — ever dream that the dis- 
ease was produced or aggravated, as one leading 
cause, by excessive alimentation. 

But although this is a common dietetic sin, it will 
never, in my view, be cured or prevented, till peo- 
ple come to habits of simplicity. It is in vain to 
fell of the evils, dreadful as they are to soul ai\d 
body, from over-eating, so long as the custom, pre- 
vails of placing in their way, to tempt them, three 
or four times a day, a dozen, or twenty, or thirty 
high-seasoned and highly stimulating dishes. 

I grant indeed that some will eat to excess, even 
of a single article, as bread, or beans, or potatoes. 
But who are they that do this ? Are they those 
who were brought up temperately and simply ? Sel- 
dom, I believe, if ever. All the gormandizers on 
a single dish plainly cooked, I have ever met widi, 
liad been &rst trained to distend their stomachs enoV^ 
iBously ; and that, too, with stimulating food. Wbefi 
such persons first break off, in regard to quantity, 
jespecHally if what they retain is of a mild, bland mir 
ture, ihey feel as if they had taken altrnft nothing 
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«t all. But traiQ cbiklreD to proper qualities of 
(bod, and they will nol 9o often en as to qoaiittty. I 
have sem the experimeDt so e&ctually made, that 
I speak on this point with certainty and decision. 

Let our training be as favorable, however, as h 
may bave been, and let the day of refermation be 
deferred to the latest possible period of life, still 
simplicity ^ili be safest. If we are not safe at a 
simple table, we shall not surely be so elsewbere. 
Those i»rho are on tbeir guard will more readily per- 
ceive what a large amoant they consume, wlMn 
Cbey eat wholly from one dish, than when tbej 
Qiake their neal from ifaalf a dosen or a dozen d^ 
ferebt ones. 

I do not undertake to "say with prectaion what 
quantity ef food, as the maaimumf should be used by 
a healthy adult in a day ; for so various are censti- 
ttitions, conditions, employments, babits, &ic«, that 
it would be impossible. If, however, we place it 
as high as a pound and eight ounces of solid food — . 
and I presume no iotettigent dietetic wrber w31 
lAow move — and if all above that quantity .is m 
.i^cess and is slowly producing disease, what a osaas 
t>f error there is among vs ! By sdtd fooift, (faowevei^ 
I iiere mean bread, rice, beans, peas, com, tac. — 
.substances wbicb contain firom eigfai^ to one fatm- 
-^red per cent of ipure nutrrnieift. -iFor .if a poaad 
wd eight tMinccsef these be the sraniibrd,tban 
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may eat sotne three or four pounds, in twenty-four 
hours, of apples, potatoes, turnips, beets, be, and* 
perhaps from three to four pounds of plainly cooked 
lean meat. 

I would not set people to weighing their food 
with too much exactness, lest I diould promote the 
very evils I wbh to avoid and reoiove. Nor would 
it be so necessary, if each one would make a few 
expenments in weighmg some of bis more conimoo 
articles of diet, and having fixjnd out what a very 
$mall quantity it takes to make a pounds learns to 
confine himself chiefly to a single dish at the same 
meal, and to measure out with bis eye, the appro- 
priate quantity — and withal never to violate the 
•monitions of conscience. 

2. Another great principle in dietetics is, to 
masticate our food well. This is indispensable, 
not only to the highest gustatory eiijoyment, but to 
the most healthy digestion. Nay, it is indispensa« 
ble to die well being of the teeth, the salivaiy 
glands, the gastric secretion, and the whole system. 
It is not enough insisted on by writers on this sub- 
ject, and m the practical world almost wholly oveor 
looked. It could scarcely be more neglected if 
the universal end and aim were to neglect it as 
much as possible. But the penalty is as imiversal 
as the disobedience ; and is experieneed in a bad 
state of the stomach, unhealthy sympathies of the 
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system i;rith the stouiach, especially an unhealthy 
*state of the skin and boweb, and foul and early 
decaying teeth. 

3. Food should not be of a high temperature. 
I will not say, indeed, that it should be as cold as 
ice ; but it should be cool. The system has the 
power of generating heat for itself; and it not only 
has this power, but its well being requires that our 
beat should be thus generated. All unnecessary 
heat, applied either lexternally or internally, dimin- 
ishes the powers of the system to accomphsli this 
work, and is hence injurious. What would be the 
effect of living constantly immersed in an atmos- 
phere of the temperature of 90 or 100^ of 
Fahrenheit ? Who does not know that it weakens 
us to remain long in a temperatiu^ above 60 or 
70° ; and that in fact the lower the temperature, 
provided we are quite comfortable under it, tlie 
better for the lungs, the skin, and the whole sys- 
tem. Now the same remark would be applicable 
to the substances, whether liquid or fluid, received 
into the stomach. Above 60 or 70 \ they are, as 
• general rule, more or less injurious ; and they 
would probably be better at a much lower tem- 
perature still ; for the stomach is not so well able 
to resist heat by evaporation as the skin, or even 
as the lungs. What, then, must be the effect of 
hot tea, hot coffee, hot soups, hot bread, &c. t 
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4. Food ou^t not to be too nutritious. This 
doctrine might be inferred from analogy. Dome^ 
animals, the horse for example, is known to suffer 
soon on a diet too nutritious — Whence the necessitj 
of mixing hay, potatoes, or even straw, with bis 
grain. Nay, it is said, that when his health has 
been failing from confinement to grain, a mixture 
of thin shavings of wood has. sometimes restored 
him to sound health. 

But what is true of the horse and other domestic 
animials, is equally true of man. He will soon faD 
off, and finally sicken, on purely nutritjpus sul>- 
stances. His diet should always contain a propor- 
tion of innutritions matter. Thus wheat, rye, com, 
&c., are best unbolted ; and wheat meal, if bolted 
and used to the exclusion of everything else, soon 
produces injury. On the same principle, in part, 
should we use not only the farinaceous articles, but 
fruits and esculent roots ; and the simpler they are 
prepared the better. I would also, both on this 
principle and those which precede it, avoid butter 
and oil of every description, cheese, eggs, and 
pastry. There are many doubts in regard to the 
long continued exclusive use of arrow^-root, cas»" 
savi flour, tapioca, sago, &c., and even rice. If 
these substances are used for an occasional meal, 
they should, all of them, except rice, be alternated 
with those of a contrary character. 
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$1 SdM feMi is generally pr^nfole to tbat 
^ieh is liquid. If there be an exception, it is 
Sir fevor of milk. But this, in any considerable 
^antity, except to children and to those cidet 
f^fsdns who are predisposed to certain forms of 
<fifeease, is believed to be inferior in point of health- 
iM))^$s to that which is more solid. Soups and 
|tofrridge, however, are more decidedly objection- 
able ; and so are gravies, jellies, toasts, fcc. Pud- 
(fiiigs, rice, hommony, mush, fcc, though less 
ibfld than bread, may be greatly improved by using 
tffem wh^n they are several (^ays old. In these 
drcumstance^ they become miuch more solid thas 
iltien hot. 

This rule would seem ako to proMbit the m^ 
df molasses, honey, sugar, &c. These, howeter, 
tfe not only liquid, but some of them are too coih 
i^ntrated. Eaten in any considerable quantity, 
they are quite objectionable ; and most of them 
<Kight to be avoided in 6very ^antity, by those 
Itho would enjoy the highest health. 

The truth is, that our food should flimish n 
htrge proportion of the liquids our systems need ; 
dftd if it is of a proper quality and in propel^ 
^antity, it will do so. Ahncwt everything tre eat 
-^fruit and roots especially — abounds with water ; 
iftd even the driest bread is not destitute of it. 
But what is not supplied in this way, should be raatfe 
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Up ifi nature's own way, hy tlie sa&vai, the gastric 
jiBce, the hile, and the pancreatic Add. 

But there is another important reason wby sofid 
tobstances are better, as food, than Kquhfa^ 1^0 
klfer-'-^b much of them at least as is nv^^ly 
wafer — ^never undergo the process of digestion. 
They are absorbed^ after their arriTal i& the sto>* 
mach, instead of forming chyme, &c chyle,- or 
blodd. The absorbent vessels take up the liquidls 
of the stomach, whether received bi the food or in 
the way of drink, until the mass is of a suifaUe 
tonsislence ; after which, the work el' d^estiod 
proceeds. 

When we swedlow bread and milk — I speak 
BoW of aduhs and not of in&sts^-or l>foth^ of 
gruel, or chocolate, or cofiee^ or tea, the &st thing 
b for the absorbents of the stomach to take up the 
water which they contain ; and as they aie nearly 
all water, tUs reipiires a considerable tkne. When 
the process is over^ what remains but a sedimeiit, 
not only unmasticated and without being siibjecied 
to the action of the salivaiy glands^ but consisting 
d[ too highly concentrated nutrimeiit ? The sedi- 
ment of the broth, and the milk and sugtf of th^ 
tea and coffee, are by no means in so good a cot^ 
dition to be digested properly, as if they wett^ 
mixed with more innutritious matter^ and prop^ljr 
mftsticated and insalivated. 
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Hence may be seen some of the principal objee 
tions to coffee, tea, chocolate, &C4, whether with 
our meals or without them. It is true, that the 
coffee and tea contain a poison, but it is m small 
quantity. They are also usually taken hot ; but 
this is only one evil. They also add to the variety 
— almost always sufficiently large without them — 
of a single meal, which is a matter worth consider- 
ing. But when to all these evils, we add those 
whicli were mentioned in a preceding paragraph, 
fflirely the evidence is sufficiently strong ag£unst 
them to lead to their rejection from the rational 
tables of all rational house-keepers. 

Their use between meals involves another evil 
still. The stomach needs time for rest, as well as 
any other muscular organ. But if we swallow a 
drink between meals when the stomach is just 
ready for rest, which contains nutriment, it sets it 
to work again. No liquid should therefore be 
used between our meals but pure water ; any more 
than in connection with them. 

The remarks connected with our fifth rule super- 
sede the necessity of a separate chapter on drinks. 
It at once sets them all aside, so far as our meals 
and the best purposes of health are concerned* 
Indeed, it seems to me a- waste of time and 
strength, in this day of light and intelligence, to 
dwell on that subject. A few thoughts respecting 
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them may naturally arise: — ^indeed, seein almost 
unavoidable — in a future chapter. 

6. Our meals should be as regular as possible. . 
Children require food more frequently than adults» 
But both children and adults should have fixed 
hoiffs for their raeab as much as possibk ; and 
diould as seldom as possible depart from them. 
If six, twelve and six are the hours for an adult, 1 
would recommend that they be scrupulously ad- 
hered to ; and if occasional and unforeseen circum- 
stances sometimes prevent our taking a meal at 
the usual hoiurs, it is better to omit taking anything 
at all till the next meal. The omission of one 
meal a day, Uving as we do m this land of abun- 
dance, would be beneficial rather than injurious ; — ^I 
now mean one meal in three. This number I 
suppose to be the mcuximum; and if sedentary 
men prefer to use but two, I have no sort of objec- 
tion. I ought to add, that if we omit a meal, it is 
an error to make up for our abstinence by^eating 
the more fceely at the next meal ; for if there be 
any variation, it should be to eat less. 

7. I have said that all our meals should be as 
simple as possible. If, however, there are depar- 
tures from the strict letter of this rule, as I presume 
there will be — ^if we use several articles of food at 
the same meal, it is desirable that they should 
resemble each other as much as possible. The 
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oontvaiy doctrine has usually been taught, but it is 
believed to be untrue. If good meaty potatoes^ 
. for example, are to be eaten wkh sometfamg ebe, 
let it be with beans or peas cooked so as^ to be 
dry and mealy, rather than with apples or pean, 
6r otb^ jaicy fruits, and ratber than witb meat. 
Tkeie are one ot two exceptions, however, to Ae 
tniversality of this rule. If rice or pobe is to be 
a principal article ^t dinner, I would pilfer the 
combination, with a sid)stance so higUy nutii- 
tious, of something which does not contain naocfa 
nutriment, even if its general qualities are some- 
what dissimilar ; as turnips, or potatoes, or appleiL 
Agam, if one article is very soft, or is liquid, as 
jHidding or milk, and we are det^mined to eoao- 
bine something or other with it,^ I wooM use a haid 
substance, requiring much mastication, as wafers 
made of onfermented meal, bread crusts, be. 

8. Some regard should be paid to the hour of 
the ddy, as well as to die season of the year. 
If we ever eat that which is comparatively difficolt 
of digestion, it should be when our bocE^ afld 
mmds are most vigorous ; as at breakfiat or dinner. 
With most persons, perhaps, it i^ould be in the 
morning. Thus if milk or gruei are takra, espe^ 
dally by adults, it should be eithisr in the mofniag 
ot at noon ; and I prefer, for most persons, die 
moniing. So also is the mommg meal the best 
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tine &ie fruits, and ibr tb^e more ciude vegetables^ 
Ae nuts, fac In mj evem, the dipper shouM 
be light, mid dbould eonsist of substaoces eaaj 
of dngestioii — as a little rice, a jHeca of coarstf 
^vttfer cabe, 'Or la little 4iry l»ead. 

In the gteatesl hei^ of sutnnier, as well as in 
the esureeiest cold of winter, particular psuns shouM 
betaken to 'have roiir food light and easy of diges* 
lion, tf we use anything less digestible, it should 
be ^ther lin the aufounn, or late in the spring, 
wbea our labois are neither too violent, top ex- 
haisaMg, nor too frequently remitted. We alao 
feqaire less food towards die eni of the week than 
AC the be^nmog, as well as that which js xnilder. 
l%e iAi custom of substituting on Saturday « little 
dned fish for a mca^ iiiU diet, which once prevailed 
jn many parts of New England, was therefore 
.^te philoaq^cal, to isay nothipg of its fevorable 
ftendency^b regard to the duties of the Sabbath. 

9. In deci(Ung on the quality .and ,guaotity of 
-our feod in ^enesa), regard should be had ,to 
^tbe nature jof our .employment. £ktth he who 
useiB too much and he wlio uses too Jittle exercise 
isf body and mind, should eajt le«is, and of that 
.«4ich, is (milder in its nature. It 4s he who ilabors, 
rftHnki^ recreates himself, and sleeps .in the .most 
just proportion, who can eat the rmost jEbo4j i3 well 
as that which is strongest. By the strongest food. 
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I here mean bread, rice, beans, peas, potatoes, 
&c. It is these — and not animal food — that hold 
out longest with the laborer, especially when he 
has been trained to their use, or has duly reformed 
his habits, as the experience of hundreds of mil- 
lions could testify. The mass of the hard laborers— 
the bone and sinew of the world — ^have in all ages 
to the present hour, been fed principally and often 
exclusiyely on this class of aliments. Females 
require food which is less stimulating than males. 
' 10. Regard should also be paid to age. Chil- 
dren need food which is rather more active than that 
of adults. On this point, however, I would speak 
with diffidence. Nature seems to have provided 
for the tender infant a food, which, in the process 
of digestion, creates a good deal of heat ; and yet 
the more intelligent of physicians recommend that 
it should be weaned to mild vegetable food. I am 
inclined to think this is the order of nature ; and 
that the physicians are right. Many of them, 
however, recommend a mixture of aninaal with the 
vegetable food, sometime afterward — but without 
agreeing among themselves when the change sbai! 
commence. It seems to me that either the child 
should not be habituated to vegetable food after 
weaning, or else, if the habit is once formed, it 
should not be broken upi 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



COOK£RT, A8 IT IS. 

Pfesent object of Cookery. What its object should be. Ex- 
ample of abuse. Error of eating hot fbod. Condiments 
and accompaniments of food. Another example of abuse 
in cookery. Another, still. Objections to cool food an« 
swered. A laughable sight. Gustatory pleasure perfectly 
lawful. Who best secure it. A great but common mis- 
take. Losses sustained by those who have fiishionable 
appetites. An anecdote of a country table. Usual views 
and feelings of house-keepers about plain meals. " Trim- 
mings " of our meals. Woman too much a slave to fashion. 
Cooking not her main object. What she should glory in, 
if she glories at all. 

Thi two gr^t purposes of all cookery should be 
to improve the quality of food, and increase its 
quantity. Sometimes both these ends can be se- 
cured at the same time ; but it too often happens, 
as the fashions of cookery now are, that we accom- 
plish neither. Indeed, as a more general rule, the 
quality of substances submitted to the cook is de- 
teriorated, and the quantity actually diminished. 

In short, if it were the universal object of all 
jioose-keepers, so far at least as food and cookery 
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are concerned — and this, now-a-days, forms a veiy 
considerable part of the business of the housewife, 
since it occupies, in one way or another, most of 
her time and thoughts^^to defeat, at every step 
they take, and every process in which they engage, 
the real purposes for which food Vnd cookery are 
designed, it is scarcely possible for me to conceive 
how they could better accomplbh it, than by the 
j^ourse which is cui:rent amon<g us. 

Take the urtiele of flgur, for example, 9s it b 
received hy the hou9e4ceeper ; that is, in as 6m a 
state as it can be — ^for if it were not so, it would 
scratch some delicate throat ! If it is wheat flouTi 
instead of naaking good, swecit, {dain c«Jk^ or 
loaves of it, the house4[eeper who has tinie enough 
for the purpose, immediately converts it into hot 
biscuits, or hot rolls, or waffles, or comppuad cakes, 
or dishes pf some sort or other. 

I do not say that wbe«it ^is impmond in {mating 
ftom a coarser state to that ^of superfine flour, 
quite die contrary. But we will suppose, ifiar rtiie 
present, that this is a matter beyond the heuso- 
l^eper's control. We wHl suppose her duty is to 
iBciease Idie quantity or improve the quality d A(t 
artieie as it comes to her 'hands. 

Two famidred pounds d* superfine wheat j9aiir 
will maha about two hundred and sevjsnty pounds. 
<tf ^heat bread. The increase of wai|^ is^ohi<% 
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by means of the water which is taken up, a pan 
of which, as some think, is rendered solid in the 
loaf, as it is in the mass of lime to which . it is 
applied in slacking. Let this be as it may, there 
is little doubt, in my own mind, that the changes 
are in favor, greatly so, of nutrition. I believe 
two hundred and seventy pounds of bread will go 
very much farther in sustaining human life — ^nay, 
and sustain it twice as well — ^than two hundred 
pounds of flour iix)m which it is made would do, 
even if its taste, &c., were equally agreeable. 
The nature of the changes — so favorable — which 
take place in* kneading and baking, I do not pre- 
tend to understand ; but their existence is beyond 
all dispute. 

I believe, moreover, that the change is nearly as 
great and as favorable in the formation of bread, 
plain puddings and unleavened cakes, from coarse 
meal as from fine flour ; and from the meal of other 
grains as well as wheat. Thus far, then, cookery, 
whether modem or ancient, might seem to be a 
blessing and not a curse to mankind. 

But when people will not eat these things, after 
the cook has prepared them, unless they are hot 
firom the oven or stove, or full of pearlash, saleirft- 
tus, or lime, or soaked in butter, or toasted and 
then buttered ; and whenever the cook herself codk 
tributes all she can to promote such a belief^ and 
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thiiil(s a plaio raided loaf, or an uoleaveued CBk% 
of wheat, rye or Indian, or a. plain pudding, is 
liinfit, after it is cooled to the temperature of the 
jurrounding atmosphe«-e, for anything but swine, 
,wJbo does not begin to doubt the usefulness of the 
^ of cookery as it now is ? 

When, however, we go still farther, and to our 
meal> and yeast, and pearlash, and artificial beat, 
'imd butter, add molasses, or sugar, or eggs, or 
Vfiine, or spices, or fruits — or all of these and many 
ipore things — and when it comes to pass that fashion 
will not admit of a plain rice cake, or the plainest 
dish jof any sort, without its being .tinctured witb 
flour, butter and eggs, a most unnatural trio, what 
are we to say ? Does female labor, thus e?ipended, 
^tend to increase the quantity and impioye the 
quality of our nutriment ? 

4gUQ) take milk. Now if the cook or ths 
•dairy woman can either impiove its quality or 
jpcrease its quantity by her labors on it, I baFe not 
a word to say. But is she doing this whea she 
spends her days and weeks, and ( migbt saf 
4panths, in. changing it into butter and qhe^^c^ — 
wbicb, to say the least, are less wbolesoine thap 
the milk is — and io preparing which, instead fif 
jainiog in nutriment, we actually lose ? 

J49I loe not be udd of the diflkulty .of jff^s^m- 
ii^ oiilk, especially m waiqn weathar, wiAofft 
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changing it into butter or cheese ; or of the pit 
ant variety which these afford in our bilk of fare. 
We are not obliged to keep so many cows ; smce, 
on ray principles, the more we keep the more evil 
is pioduoed by it. And as to the variety of food, . 
W^ have variety enough of simple things, (as I 
trust has been already seen in the chapters on 
food,) without forming doubtful compounds. 

Once more. To boil, steam, roast or bake a 
potatoe, is a useful process. If it does not increase 
the quantity of the nutriment, it certainly improves 
its quality. But bow few house-keepers stop here ! 
Salt must certainly be added, and probably butter. 
Nay, this is but common-place ; and does not bring 
into view the skill of the cook at all. By np means. 
A simple boiled potatoe is. surely unfit to be e^ten ; 
and to eat a cold potatoe— one I inean which is i^)t 
smoking — ^would be hprrid. How heavy it y/oM 
lie on the stomach ! And does not this prove it lo 
be unwholesome ? Yes, just a^ much as the h^i 
that simple cool water is at first too h^^vy fox the 
stomachs of those who have b^^p accustomed 
twenty, thirty, or fifty years to hpj tea or coffee, off 
to cider, beer, or spirits, proves tliat cool waf^r 
is unwholesome. And when Iiouse-keepers car^ 
prove cold potato^si to be, ijj their p^ture, un-. 
wholesome, I will be ready to prove that cold w^t^r 
is so. 
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But vvIjo could eat things which are not smok- 
ing? say some. I have even heard sensible peo- 
ple say they preferred going without their dinner, 
to eating it cold, especially the vegetables. Now 
there is not one of the latter — the potatoe itself not 
eiccepted — which to an unperverted taste would not 
b6 preferred when cold. Refnember, I say once 
more, I do not mean as cold as ice ; that would be 
the other extreme ; — but I mean the temperature of 
the surrounding atmosphere. 

Is it asked again, what evidence there is that 
vegetables could ever be relished when cold ? I 
answer by asking what evidence there is that they 
would not be ? Besides, the farmer in the interior 
of New England often makes his supper chiefly of 
cold potatoes and turnips ; and he eats heartily, and 
dijoys his meal, too. Is here no evidence ? 

But we cannot eat so freely when food is cold as 
i;vhen it is hot, it will be said. I know this, very 
well. People cannot eat so much of a thing which 
is cool, as of that which is smoking. They cannot 
eat so much bread, so much meat, so much pud- 
ding, so many potatoes, so many cakes ! They 
iDust eat a pound of hot bread, a pound of pud- 
ding, a pound of johnny cake or buckwheat cakes, 
or two or three pounds of potatoes or hot baked 
apples, when half the quantity, or at most two 
thirds, if cool, would satisfy their appetites (at least 
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if unp^rverted) far better, and be a tbousand times 
better for their health, to say nothing, for tlie pres- 
ent, of other advantages which would result from a 
little self-denial and retrenchment. 

It is enough to make one smile, to hear people 
say they are fond of bread, or potatoes, or rice, or 
boiled puddings, or Indian or buckwheat cakes, 
and yqt if presented by the house-keeper with either 
of these, twelve hours after it is cooked, and with- 
out some accompaniment or other, to see them 
stare. Eat such fare as this ? they seem to say. 
And yet they talk about being fond of the very 
things which are set before them ! 

But is not the taste to be gratified at all ? I shall 
probably be asked. Certainly it is. I go for the 
greatest degree of palate gratification. But v/ho 
has it ? Is it he who cannot eat his meal — who 
finds himself thrown out of his element, and misera- 
ble — because one of a dozen of the articles on the 
table happens not to be hot, or happens not to be 
seasoned to his liking ? Or is it he who finds all 
things sweet ; who can make his meal and enjoy 
it with the highest zest whether cold or hot, and 
whether it consist of one article or a dozen, and 
whether or not there is a single accompaniment to 
his simple dishes — even common salt ; who can- 
not, in one word, be " put out," But who can eat 
and relish all things ? 
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It is a gre^t mistake to suppose that those who 
eat simple things do not enjoy so much gustatory 
pleasure as those who eat compounds, and espe- 
cially sweet and high-seasoned dishes. The reverse 
were far more true. The long use of compound 
and high-seasoned dishes, ruins our taste and our 
smell. I have seen people of fifty years of age, to 
whom almost everything was inodorous and insipid. 
And there is a tendency to this state of things ia 
every eater of compound or high-seasoned dishes, * 
as well as in every one who indulges in a large 
Variety, even of simple things, at the same meal. 
How can it — how should it be otherwise ? All things 
rtiust have a salt taste — here is perpetual monot- 
ony. All things must be buttered or shortened— 
here again is monotony. All things must be hot 
with pepper — soaked or mashed — hot from the 
oven or pan — semi-liquid, &c. — what is there in all 
thb but monotony, taking the month or the year 
together, although there is variety at the same 
meal. But this monotony and this stimulus of high 
Reasoning soon wear out the taste ; and when once 
worn out, it cannot be restored. 

I know, full well, that high-seasoned dishes give 
more gustatory pleasure than plain dishes, at 6i'st ; 
but the keenness of our relish for them finally wears 
out. But then the great difficulty soon is, not only 
that we cannot enjoy what Is not high-seasoned, hut 
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also that we cannot enjoy a thing which is not sea- 
soned in the right manner. And as no house- 
keeper is perfect — as every one is likely to fail 
occasionally of hitting right, especially in the pre- 
paration of some one dish at a given table of a dozen 
or twenty various articles, even where she knows 
beforehand the tastes of all her household — ^as this 
is much more likely to happen abroad than at 
home — and as whenever it does happen, the fash- 
ionable eater is at once miserable, can it be doubted 
who is the gainer in the end, in mere gustatory 
pleasure ? 

Nor is this all. To a person who cats of fash- 
ionable dishes and mixtures, there is only a small 
portion of each meal, even at fashionable tables, 
that really delights him. He eats almost every- 
thing in the way of doing penance. Bread he 
must eat, at least a little of it ; but why ? He 
does not relish it. It is a kind of penance to eat 
it. Because it is fashionable to make believe we 
eat bread, we therefore taste a little of it ; but even 
when hot, it is insipid stuff to many. Besides, it 
sometimes comes to the table cold. Potatoes, too, 
even when mashed, buttered and peppered, go 
down with some difficulty. The same may, io 
fact, be said of almost all the dishes. A modem 
epicure is almost always eating the present dish 
as a kind of introduction, to something else : or as 
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a. kind of purgatory he must pass through to the 
bl^ss beyond it. Whereas, the rational eater has 
higli gustatory pleasure, in even the simplest dish ; 
ar\(J hence is never doing penance or going through 
pilfgatory, eat what he will which he knows to be 
wholesome. Indeed, to him all things are whole- 
SQ^xe, as I have already said, when they are the 
bqst he can get. He enjoys one thing or another. 
And if occasionally a dainty dish comes in his way, 
and it seems necessary for him to partake of it, he 
eiyoys that too. He takes care, however, that such 
dishes do not come in his way often ; for he knows 
that if they do, they would soon spoil his appetite 
for plain things. 

The common belief, that those who eat simple 
things and only one thing at a time, have less of 

I 

gustatory enjoyment than others, though utterly 
unfounded, is nevertheless the rock on which thou- 
sands and millions split. Many a house-keeper 
ruins her own health and the health of her family 
in this vain belief, and in the practice which 
naturally results from it. F9r though both the 
young and the old house-keeper often take very 
great delight in showing their skill in compound- 
iqg and preparing dishes, and in furnishing the 
table, at each meal, with a. great variety, yet it is, 
not their pride in the matter which alone prompts 
them. They suppose that physical enjoyment is 
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tctually protnoted by it ; and if their owja is, they 
•xpect that of their households will be. And 
;iany pass through life aod go down to the j^rave 
jQf ibis deplorable error. Nay, the error gives 
them upon the average, six months of disease durr 
ing the progress of their whole lives, and deprives 
ihem of from five to twenty years of life. 

I have been at a table provided for only about 
half a dozen persons, most of whom required plain 
food, and all of whom would have been cpntented 
with two or three sorts, and yet the following was 
the variety : — ^Bread of unbolted wheat meal| 
Indian bread, wheat flour bread, boiled rice, boiled 
Indian pudding, beans, potatoes, turnips and boiled 
com. Of these nine sorts, seven were cooked for 
the occasion. 

Now why all this ? Partly from a desire on the 
part of the house-keeper to show her skill ; much 
from mere habit ;* but more than all, that there 
might be variety, for variety's sake. The idea 
of sitting down to dinnoi: with nothing on the table 
but an Indian pudding of suitable size for ^ 
persons, would seem to her monstrous. Or if to a 
large platter of rice, or potatoes, or beans, she 
should add bread also, still it would seem to her as 
if there was nothing at all on the tabic. And if, 
above all, the rice or the pudding had been boiled 
the day before, ?nd was to be eater without sauce 
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sugar, molasses or condiments, she would be uns^bte 
to suppress ber feelings. No, indeed ! unless she 
bad toiled a whole forenoon to get ready a dinner 
of seven, eight or ten separate and difierent articles, 
so that every one could taste a little bread, a little 
meat, a little rice or pudding, a potatoe, a turnip, 
and a few beans, with a little salt, vinegar, mo- 
lasses, cream or sauce, and unless all were blazing 
hot, she would be miserable, and think those at her 
table so. 

I know there are many things which consume 
the time of a house-keeper besides mere cookery i 
out t • also know that, as things are, the lattef 
domes in for t very large share of her efibrts and 
strength. It is no light task to prepare hot water 
and make tea or coffee, twice or three times ai 
day ; to heat one's self over the fire, the stove or 
the oven, two or three times a day; to prepare 
several hot dishes for every meal ; and to make 
ready the sauces, gravies, and other accompani- 
ments for each meal. Nor is it a small matter to 
wash a host of plates, and platters, and tea cup9>- 
dnd cotfee bowls, and tumblers, and knives, and 
(bfks, and spoons, threes or four times a day. 

I verily believe that it b the trimmings of our 
TtteBls — the hod-essetltials rather than the essen** 
tials — ^thaf consume the great bulk of the time 
of our females. Cooking tbere must indeed be ; 
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boiling, baking, stewing, roasting, &c. — but these 
processes, as I shall endeavor to show in another 
chapter, need not be so conducted as to absorb all 
our time. There is no more need of cooking 
everything new for each meal, than there is of 
washing clothes every day ; not a whit. Nor is 
there any necessity for having half a dozen courses 
of food at the same meal. One course is enough, 
and one cooked dbh is enough — ^for prince or 
peasant — at one meal. 't*he preparation of meat, 
and potatoes, and turnips, and pudding, and pie, 
and fruits, to succeed each other as so many differ^ 
ent courses, with their accompaniments — pk^kles, 
sauces, gravies, fcc. — ^to say nothing of any hot 
drinks to accompany them, is a species of tyranny 
imposed by fashion, to which no house-keeper 
ought ever to be compelled to submit. It may 
be difficult for her to oppose the current ; but it is 
for her life and the life of her husband and chil- 
dren to do so. 

I tremble when I think how woman's time — 
one of the most precious of the gifts of God — is 
frittered away in pampering the wants and admin- 
istering to the pleasures of the mere physical 
nature of man. She must toil twelve, fifteen or 
eighteen hours a day in attending to his apart- 
ments, his clothes, his stomach, fcc, and wear 
herself out in this way, atid leavfe the maffcs 
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of this wear and tear in the constitutions of her 
children ; and to her daughters the same legacy 
which she herself received from her mother — ^the 
permission to wear herself out prematurely in the 
same manner-— -while the immortal minds and 
hearts of her children, and husband) and domes- 
tics — ^if domestics she has — ^must be neglected ! 

Nobody doubts that the mind is of more vakie 
dian the body — ^infinitely so ; and few reject the 
proposition, in the abstract, that woman is the 
divinely appointed teacher of man ; and yet where 
is the person to be found, who labors, in any con- 
siderable degree, to make her so ? Where is the 
person, indeed, who does not, by indulging the 
demands of a pampered appetite, contribute daily 
and hourly to rivet the chams of her slavery ? 

And the worst of all is — I repeat the senti- 
ment — ^woman neither knows nor feels her degra- 
dation. Nay, she oflen glories m it. This is, m 
feet, the worst feature of slavery ; it obliterates the 
very relish of liberty, and makes the slave em- 
brace her chains. Especially is this so with the 
slavery of our lusts, and passions, and propensities, 
and appetites. Woman not only toils on, the 
willing slave of an arbitrary fashion that demands 
of her to surrender - her whole nature — ^bodily, 
mental and moral — ^to the din of plates, and pots, 
and ketdes, but she is often proud of these employ- 
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ments, and seeks her reputation in them. She 
vainly seems to suppose that to prepare fashionable 

« 

compounds in the most fashionable style, and to 
set an immense variety of her fashionable com- 
pounds on the same table, is to act up to the 
highest dignity of her nature. I do not mean that 
she ever asserts this, in so many words ; but she 
does so in her actions — and actions, according to 
the old maxim, speak much louder than words. 
Whereas the truth is, that while the bodies of 
those whom she educates — for educate her house- 
hold she does inevitably, whether it be well or ill—* 
should not be neglected, their morals and souls 
should receive a large share of her attention ; and 
in this, if in anything, should she principally ^lory. 
She should be infinitely prouder of eliciting a good, 
and enlarged, and noble thought, and a warm, and 
benevolent, and pious sentiment, than of making a 
mince pie with eighteen different ingredients in it, 
ot of setting a table with forty-five various com- 
pound dishes upon it. 

If this book should fall into the hands of one 
person who believes there is more of truth than dec- 
lamation in the foregoing sentiments, let me prevail 
with her when I urge her to read, and consider, 
and study the chapters which follow. 

On this subject, I may be thought tedious ; 
especially as I have dwelt upon it, at considerable 
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l^ngtli in the Qrst cliapter. But it is^ in my view, 
a xoatter of yeiy great moment. If, says Mr. 
Flint, in the Western Review, this world is ever 
to be niade better and happier, woman is to be a 
piincipal figent in the great work. But what can 
she do as things now are ? Is she not completely 
enslaved — voluntary, though her slavery may 
tQ the never ending din of pots and kettles ? 
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COOKERY, AS IT SHOULD BE. 

** Pulliiig down '* and building up. Popular complaintt 
•gainst dietetie writers, fixamploi of telling what peo|^ 
riurM do. PoUifig porn. Why oool food is better than 
hot. Obiections to cooking in large quantities at onpe. 
Directions on the subject. Rice, beans and peas. Pota- 
toes. Cooking eeonomieally. Employing children in 
domestie coBAems. Its adrantages. Intj^iitions of Provi- 
dence in this matter. Objections considered. Why daugh- 
ters hate domestic concerns. Proposed remedy. Oral 
instruction by mothers who are house-keepen. Modified 
plans. Rational cooking a simple and easy «oi|ceiii. 

Three fourths of the time now spent in it wasted. 

r 

It is soroetitnes said of those who would reform 
tl^e customs of society, that they spend too large a 
proportion of their time in telling what is wrong, 
^d too small a proportion of it in telling what is 
right and proper; that they are, in short, more 
ready aqd more anxious to pull down, than tp 
build up. 

How just this charge may be, I will not pretend 
to say ; though it probably contains some trut)). 
And y«t it often hapjpens, that ip spiking of wh|it 
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is wrong in human society , we do, almost of neces- 
sity, aUude to the right. The complaint that no 
food or drink is fashionable now-a-days which b 
not hot, implies and more than Implies that he who 
makes it, believes cool things are preferable. 

But since some people are anxious and even clam- 
orous—especially on the subject of diet and cook- 
ery — to know what they should rather than what 
thay should not do, being either too busy or too 
lazy to study the matter for themselve?, and isee 
whether or not our complaints are well founded, I 
will proceed to furnish a chapter which I trust 
will be, in this respect, in accordance with their 
wishes. I do not mean that I am going to give 
them advice which they will be likely to follow 
implicitly, for if there should be one house-keeper 
in ten who should not fly into a passion with some 
of my doctrines, I may think myself fortunate. I 
only mean that I am ready to present one chapter 
which may be sufficiently dictatorial and dogmati- 
.cal to meet the wishes of those who swallow so 
eagerly the opinions of others, and who use least 
the faculties of comparing, reflecting, and judging 
for themselves which the great Creator has givbn 
them. 

I have shown, or at least endeavored to show, 
^that com, for example, properly boiled, is one of 
the best articles of human sustenance. Now if I 
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iMHre been so sncoessfiil as to make any house- 
keeper believe this^— if she has gained by my re- 
marks any strength to overcome the belief that 
boiled corn is a vulgar dish, fit only for cattle and 
swtne^ but degrading to the human animal*-I am 
miw ready to give some general directions as to 
the manner of preparing it. 

Let it be prepared, then, as- hommony is by our 
soutbem brethren, in very large quantity. Instead 
of boiling a quart, or two quarts, let the house- 
keeper boil a peck at least ; or if her tiousebold is 
large and her culinary vessds large, and if the 
weatlier is not hot, she may boil half a bushel. It 
is. little more labor to boil sixteen quarts than two. 
But if not, then it is almost eight times as much 
4abor to boil sixteen quarts in little parcels of only 
two quarts each, as to boil it all at once. And 
in this way, would not seven eighths^ or nearly 
seven eighths, of the time and labor be saved ? It 
uuist be so. 

Do not tell me of the isdbor of warming it over 

iafter it is c<^d ; for she who is disposed to urge a 

plea like this, is not prepared to read this chapter. 

CoU, or rather eool food, is not only better, but 

even more agceeaUe to the pure taste, than that 

iprhieh' b hot. Jilst as much so, and for nearly the 

iHime reasons, as cool air is better and more agree* 

iJ)le to the kings than air heated to 98^. And I 
21 
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flvgard k, by the way, just a» oeeeMwy la I fcel iifct 
4itiahh that food for the beakby AcM go ioto fke 
vtoniaoU «t a tetnpefatura considerabiy lower tbnn 
Ibe I0ropemtiin3 oCrlibat stomach, as it is tliat air 
abould go into m lungs of a lower temperaluro 
4han that of the blood, which is about 98^. Troeyi 
people may live, and do live, in very hot regbos ; 
\m nobody cao be very bDg4ived,or very healthy 
or happy while life lasts, in a country where the 
leinpei-ature is always op to 98^, or even not so 
ooQsiderably below it as to give them the sensation 
of coolness ; neither can the highest lieakh and 
longevity be promoted by food and drink whose 
temperature is not considerably lower than that of 
the stomach. But I hate spoken of this befoie» 

Ponot say food will spoil in so large a mast^ 
Ibr you need not keep it in a large moss. It may 
be spread a little, or at least kepi in two or raoie 
(Kimels. But it need not be kept long. A kage 
family — and it is only for a very large fiunily aid 
in eoU weather, that I would cook such a cpian- 
iky^^niakittg thetr meals of nothing but boited 
eoni twice a day — »for I would have it coostilote 
iba whole of two meal» in three eveiy day^ 
for a day or two after it is first cooked^^woiM 
aaoQ eoRsume half a bushel. A faoAy oF eighl 
fpisuu s oniyi three aduks and five ohRdiOBP and 
IMWtb— «od tUa is not a very hirgo ftoiil y moM 
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mh i KH ar ftlwl th||B«. pipts of *«| a Mais piVh 
Imps two ^»rl$* Older diibiien cat aloicm ai 
imicb ibod as adultfi. But at tbe rate of tbiae/at 
(rar quarts a day » (be quaotity 1 haxre meoUoned 
would only last fo^ or five days. If such solid 
MkI highly nutritioiis food is used for two laeali 
of each day* for four or five days, tlie third meal 
of each day ixiight aod sbopld be Iitgbier*-Hi$ awed 
upples, or other good, wbolesoaie fruits^ or tunBi|Mi| 
or beets, or potatoes :— or perhaps raspberriea for 
to«day, strawberries for to-niomow, a»d applei^ or 
potatoesi or beets for (he next day. Now iii (Ua 
way how sinall is the amount of cookery Kequire4 
foi* sustaining life and health in the best copditioiiit 
and seGuriog at tbe same time a full amount. <^ 
k gustatory enjoyment ? 

If rice is to be prepared, boiled or baked-— if 
beans or pea$-«-if .bonunony er hasty puddiaf ^^. 
meat or fish— ^if cliesmHs or pmnes — the samd 
geooral remadcs will be applicable whiob I havia 
a]«de in lelation to boiled corn. As with oonn m 
with each of tb^sOf tbe perfection ^of their use eoi^ 
ttsts in makii^g one entire meal — perhaps tw#r-«* 
faoh day, of a sin^ aniele, and the wiii«iit aif 
addition of coBdimentSi sauces or.giyivies, 

Tbere is a very great 4ifikmp«e iia ariicles ^ 
Sood^'m regard to keeping tbem tmiijme d . ■>e si i 
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t¥Me as long luf oilien. Tlius beesA wblch is yirtM 
ttked, and kept in a diy, pure, aify place, may be 
preserved) sometimes for whole weeks, uoinjured'— 
and usually a single week ; — and wafer cakes or 
eoatse crackers a month or more; while boiled 
potatoes, or beans, or hasty pudding, will become 
more or less aeid in a much shorter >|i0ie. St3I 
Aey win not spoil near as soon, if cooked as they 
ought to be, as in other drcumstanees. Thus 
beans, whether boiled or baked, should have do 
butter or any other substance mixed with them, 
except water, and they should he codced alone* 
lliere should even be no more water than is ahso^ 
hMely necessary in order to cook them. And 
when they are cooked si^ciently, the water shouM 
be evaporated slowly, so as to leave them ^ery 
d^ and mealy. l*hey are also better, if -while 
they are boiled soft, they remain wholly unbroken. 
And the same remarks which I have made in re^ 
gard to beans, are applicable also to peas. Cooked 
in this way— <hat is, if ripe — ^they may not only be 
ppsserved a great deal better, but they are richer, 
and more palatable ; sitiA what is of mora conse* 
ifience still, they ate less liable to produce flatu* 
lence, and «re tnore wholesome. 
•' Oooked in the best nianner, in the spirit of 'tlie 
Ibregpbg direcdoBB,^ beans and peas may be -piv^ 
Ivi«d--Hi9les8 the -weather is very tlpi*^4bt at 
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fcy^t tirtf days ; arid h vdiy c()ol, diy weaAerf, 
and in a pi%>per ptace, for three days. But If 
iMked with meat and other fhod, or if filled wifli 
iNitter and pepper after they are cooked, before 
they are set away, or if left moist and watery, ot 
kept in hot or damp rooms, you cannot expedt to 
preserve them. • •« 

Potatoes, if mfealy and cooked properly, may, aft 
I have said elsewhere, be preserved one or twl^ 
days, according to (he state of the weather aiid 
Other circumstances. But cooking them is ^ 
rimpte a process, tlmt if it were to be done twice i 
daiy, it could not be tedious. If you use a conv- 
iofion fire-place, you have only to roast them hi the 
Ishes, and after brifshing them welt, let every 6ne 
peel theip for himself; if a cooking stove, you call 
bakef them with the same or nearly the same facility J 
and if you are compelled to boil theoi, it is still no 
great task. You can easily boif half a peck or a 
peek ; and in a large family, and when used as a 
prtDcipal article of food for a day or so, they- ai^ 
tfbon consumed. I know a family of six persons*, 
tkree aduhs and three ehrldfen, who consume about 
a peck i^ poitatoes daily. 

If the house-keeper and'her household can onct^ 
get ftae' from their 'sAairery to A^ food, a great 
1(r^lk is achieved, and a gre^at step made towardl 
itfcrm. Then k wtUmot-be^ti^esMy'lo Ootfl 
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k«If a do»m torts in a buny^ ia oftfer lo lii«i| 

ibem ready at the very aert meal. She eaa ooolf 
iMuiy thing) at her leisure, eren wb3e pmauiaf 
^iber oocupations, especially with the aid of her 
irbiklren. 

She is washings fer exam|Je*-4Dd is compelled 
to have a large fire. If it be m a Sre-plaee, At 
Qtn soon give sach directions to her cMdien, 
9B will enable tbein, under her eye, to select • 
quantity of potatoes, either hrge, Mali or mid» 
JUng — for tbeir sise should be uniform—^nd rain 
them up properly in the eoa)s and embers ; and ii 
a stove is used) with chambers or ovens in it, far 
bakbg, the process is stiH more simple* 

1 have spoken of cooking oo washing days, nol 
because it is indispeosaJble, but only for the sake 
of the economy, and to show how simple a thieg 
rational cookery is ; and how compatible it is wUi 
other employments, even those which are usually 
feckoned the least so. For if cooking can be done 
en washing days, under what circumstances may il 
plot be done ? 

But there is no necessity of doing it on theii 
days, except for economy's sake. Suppose the 
washing day, as is usual, to be Monday ; it is elisy 
|o have on hand good bread enough of ae^cf a l 
lobds, good onm, good rice, good bommony, goad 
iNms, or ispod apples* Nona of tbw aj^iietii^ 



fmifvUf piefftred on Saltiidty » or eveo oo Friday, 
iriU spoil by Mondavi in any orduiary circumr 
aMwaa;— •so thai oo faiaily woold sufier, if tbo 
wboh day were devoted to wasbiog, aod no new 
article tor the table were prepared. 

I bav^ alluded to the ease with which some 
kmds of cookery can go on at the same time with 
other employments^ even with washing* But it ia 
Hill moie compatible with ironings sewing, knitting, 
mending, instmciiog children, &c. Suppose it ia 
dewed by the housewife, to prepare a quantity of 
b<Kao eakes-«-johnny cakes, so called. 'Suppo8e» 
lae-rfor this is a pre-requisite — the family to be 
no longer slaves to hot fix>d. The cakes ara 
wanted, not merely for the nei^t meal, but to form 
tbnae or four of the next eight or nine meals of 
tbo family. How simple the process ! The house* 
keeper has but to wet and properly mix and pre- 
pare the mass of Indian meal, and mould it into 
4be proper or usual shapes. The son or daughter 
fiWBi place the cakes at the fire, attend them, and 
remove themwhen they are done. 1 am not ig« 
iMwaot that their assistance will at first cost about 
1^ much, in direction and oversight, as it is worth ; 
but it will not be so long. Girls will soon leam 
«Q much of simple cookery as to render their aid 
ja9»eediiigiy valuable ; nor are all boys slow in a<^* 
4Pripg the SHxne, kind ^^ knowledge*. 



l%e idea <^ foytii ib g boys to mnsI the wNNi^ 
ki^ftbis way, may strHce scxiie^ at* first view, as a 
tttile baterodox, or at least faocifol ; hoi I do aei 
se regard it« Suob a practiee is by no ineaos tm* 
coinmoD in country plaees. I have known nuioy 
boys, in large families, where tbeie were few if any 
dftughtersi, wbo, at ten or twelve^ or fotHfleen years 
of age, eould do nearly every kind of housewodf*-^ 
washing and baking not always e}ecept6d--«<w«th at 
much neatness, iooiiity and coneetfiess as giih of 
the same age ; and I have nerer known a young 
anan of this description who did not, in after life^ 
eonsider this knowledge as qoi|e a vakiabl^ actpii* 
sition. 

How many are the advaotages of such a gus* 
torn! Not every family has girls in it. Some* 
times:^ too, the boys are the oldest. And even 
when there are girls in the family, the labors of 
both girls and boys may often be needed. How 
many a lad, by b^ng employed in this way, under 
the eye of his mother — God's viceroy and bis own 
natural educator and instructor — would be kept not 
01^ from idleness, but from the terrible coiise> 
quences of idleness — vice^ and crime, and punish* 
ment! 

I do not mean ,to say that all hoys should be 
employed in this manner, at all times. Of course 
they often have other labors or empfeyments aa* 



8^iii6d'4iiein by fto tnottittl emstmxif- die {«i«lits» 
Rit^whfttl would akn at, in these leuiorks, is^ ti 
n^fiiDve ftt)m the minds of motben — and if fiosniUr, 
firthers, too — any lingering donbls which may nmum 
in regard to the propriety of thus employing tfab 
part of their bousi^kl. 

If it 19 said that boys will think the emplcymeBtt 
to which 1 refer, improper for them, or even d^rad«> 
ing; I reply, that they will never think so— at least 
I have never known them to appear to diink flo^-^ 
tm they learn it from the puUic sentimmit^ either 
in doors xit out. Now as to the public sentimeift 
of the household, it is one of my objects in wntiiig 
these paragraphs, to set that right; but wbeve 
that is right, a wrong sentiment out of doors, witt, 
for some time at least, have but little influence. 

If it is said that such employments will be ifl^ 
some to boys, who are naturally disposed to be 
diore active and less sedentary, I reply, that they 
are no doubt improper to be followed steadily ; nor 
is it necessary. This is not what I would incuK 
cate or defend. A small part of their time, a smaH 
number of hours thus spent, each day, would be 
invaluable to a mother who bad no other help, cr 
even to one who had. For to own the whole truth, 
I would have iJl boys employed ipore or l^ss in this 
way white young, let the cireumstancesof the fiiiii« 
ily be what they may. 



* I hmr^-mmo tim m k wrl iii itd stiopgly to idle apiBh 
iiifi, tbat'boyft ^ygbtr to.Jbe Uaioed tp pedbnn |lm 
keavy pan of 4fae wariimg of eveiy Aoiily—rtha 
Mere wtshbgi I wmo^ wilhout the iianu^i^a? QP0 

' i»f the jHoper eiQpbyiQeiHS' of our own sex. . 1, 
Because men, from their sufMedor strapgthi will pep^ 
fim the labor m> much easier, and whea trained to 
i^ ao imioh be^er ibao women. 3. because 4 
iBKMr of no way of retrenching in this matter, >soa« 
oa the whole to diminish the ai^ouptof t)ns sort o( 
Uxv in a family ; on tlie ctHHtrary, ^y views, iC 

. earned out, would require a much greater amount 
of washing than is usually done. 3. It is an em- 
pbyment which is more purely mechamcal— a 
work which has less to do with forming pbyaica) 
and moml charscter^-'thatt most other employ mentp 
•OMially assigned to females. 4. Woman has quite 
Moogh of hard work to do wtfbout it ; especiaUf 
if she spend several hours of nearly every day o( 
the week in the open air, walking or riding, or ^ 
the proper season laboring moderately in the gar- 
"den or the field. S« If she performs her other 
duties correctly, according to the spirit of the 
firineiples which I am endeavoring to inculcate in 
lim volume, she will save so much of the usual 
expenses attendant on house-keeping, that the fau^^* 
band can well afford to spare his son for the ppiw 

pose- M 
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Althbugh I httve ^Veti sfev^nil reasons why 1 
think boys ought to be trained to assist their niolk» 
ers about wasimig, aad perhaps to do ymth tbeb 
own bands the heaviest parts of it, it is not becaQtH 
the nabther has no tfane tbr k. She has time enough 
tk it, if she pursue the eourse of reform in hoinww 
keeping which I have suggested. Nor is it became 
fhefe are not washer«womeii and might not be waidn* 
er-men to do the work, either at our own houses or 
theirs. It is--^i repeat it— ^^hfefly because it it 
too purely a niechanfcai process far woman to 
enjija^ in. 

' God, in his providence, seems to have assigoed 
to man, in social life, the preparation of the raw 
material, as ift were ; and to woman, the process of 
working it up.* The preparation of this raw nw* 
terial, it is indeed true, can be made a means of 
intellee^ual and moral development and devatkHi^ 
much more than it usually is, especially wkh the 
agriculturist ; but after all, it is not*so much man's 

* Let not the idea, thtt man is, bgr hit more nigged na^re, 
(bimed to do the coarser work of human life — to prepare the 
raw matenal, as I have expressed it — while woman, whoso 
nature is all softness and love, is chiefly pririleg^d to edueaUi 
Ae ehitd~*ta work up the material into body, mind and sof^ 
«4et not tiiis idea, I say, be rejected, until it hfis been duly 
considered. If it should be found true, it would help to de- 
cide, more than anything else, the often agitated question, 
What w Uie appropriate sphere of woman? . ^ 



lousiness to educate, as woman's. ' Mtfn ^k)es'not 
have the daughter with him ooiuch of the time ; nd^ 
nor even the son, till his character is more thaniialf 
Ibrmed. 

Now I wish to have the indications of Provi- 
dence, in this matter, carefidly attended to. A* 
ima's employment seems to be coarser, and at a 
lemoter distance from the child's mind and hearty 
to aay nothing of his body, I wonld have him 
perform those employments, as much as possible, 
which are most purely mechanical, and which have 
the least direct tendency to form and develope 
dmracter. But if woman p^forms all the other 
duties which are usually considered as bebnginj* 
to her department — sweeping, scouring, ironing, 
ventilating rooms, beds and furniture, cooUng, 
nursing, &cc. — and if she performs them intelligiUy 
to herself and her children, and is at the same time 
in all other respects their instructor and educator, it 
appears to me that she has as mudi as she can do, 
and more perhaps than she ought to do. 

If woman saves to man the trouble and expense 
of school-masters and physicians — and this she 
ought in a great measure to do — he can certainly 
afibrd to spare her the trouble of such drudgery as 
washing. I know, indeed, that washing may be" 
made, by the love of woman, an instructive process ; 
but it is with some (Ufficulty. The best way is t» 
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tkuve k Id ibe neehamsiii of mufk It is mucb 
more reascmabte to leave the washing to man that 
llie baktflg ; ail^d yet society, ift what are called hi 
most preeious forms, is inundated with bakers cf 
Qur sex. 

But to return to my subject, from wbieh I may 
seem to have wandered.*»Even if some fastidious 
reader should shrink from the idea of employing 
boys or men in anything which pertains to cookery 
or washing, there are numerous other services, of 
whieh it is sqiaiieely necessary for me to remiod 
those honse^keepers who are mothen^ which it is 
highly usefiil, both to the employers and the em* 
ployed, that they should render ; and which are,ia 
my view,n6 less valuable than direct aid in cookery. 

How to make children of both sexes happy— ^ 
yes, happiest — with the mother, requires, in all 
its details, a separate and very different volume (c&ta 
\]m. At present I will only say, that one reason 
why daughters are not more hi^ppy in domestie 
employments, is because mothers are not ; and tba|t 
if mothets wish either sons or daughters to enjoy 
Yboir society^ and lov^ domestic life and its employe* 
ments, they must first themselves cease to regard 
them as irksome. They must not only do this, but 
•t^^y myst mianifest the, sincerity of their love for 
AeaQ emplpyments, by conversing witbv their chbit* 
dren about them. 
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: Tliui, while the monims h m^msii ^ tei^iitfi 
ftod one of the cbiidren is atlendkHIp ^o ftbe eakei>* 
or the potatoes, or the rice, or ibe bo^fts^ thp 
«iDther can enter uAo familiar coaYersatioa on the 
subjects before thetn. Suppose tbey are. sUnplir 
bakir^ a platter of rice in tbeovcQ.of the. stove, 
k bad beeo prepared and set in . by the mother 
before she sat down to ber work. All the child 
has to do, is to watch and see that it doe^ not bake 
too fast, or that the water is not whoUjr evaporated* 
hk tbe inean time, is it of no iinportaDce to the 
child, to koow how roaoy Iniodreds of iniUioQ$ of 
fMsopie in the world live either cbieHy or wholly oit 
lice-^liow they raise it — how they cook it — what 
tbey eat with it for sauce or ooodiineQt--^aod why 
oy c nKNies of cooking and using it are preierable to 
theirs ? Or suppose the child is attepdiag tbe sem- 
ilog in, watching, turning and taking up of a fyian- 
tky of unleavened wbeat meal cakas, pievioiisJIy 
koeaded aod shaped by tbe mother, woidd it BOt be 
.fttodiictive of the highest interest, ye9» and pfoGtt 
too, to know what natblis of tbe east live obie% 
on Ibis sort of food--^how they cook it— what |b^ 

* I am thmkiag, here, not onlj of Indi«m c^es, but ff 
cakes made of unbolted wheat or rye meal. And now my 
readers will lee how it ii that I can reconcile the making «f 
tjwie takea H4tii gcod, itmi jdit, mmI mmtad vJgwtf^ripaMiiti 
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iM tvfib fu^^iMT buttans tf! Iq knt^c^, filial,; 
fefnaits, litc.r*Miml why our modes of cooking and 
^thig it are preferable to tbeirs ? 

Beg'inning thus at home, by telling about tfao 
ibod we are cooking, the impleinenis used, &c., 
tlie yo«ng mind might be led atong, from time l» 
time, to the manners and customs^ the geography 
atid the (iSstoiy, the character and die religbn, of 
the various nations adverted to m speaking about 
file food ; and a:^ the miud was duly developed 
end made ready for it, the house-keeper might 
speak of the elements of our food, its chemical oe* 
lure, the method of raising it, the chemical changes 
produced by cooking, and finally, the efieets prcH 
duced on the human constttution by its use, whicb 
wouM lead to familiar conversation on anatomy, 
fibysiology, and the laws of health. 

In short, there is no end to the instruction whiob 
might be given by an intelligent. housewife-HNie 
who was to love with her professkm — ^to her young 
apprentices ; nor is there any end. to the cvrnailf 
tX the young on all subjects. 

Let me not — I repeat the request — be legarM 

«s visk>nary in all this. I have seen att I hvm 

recommended, or at least the substantials of it, ia 

. prac^ce ; and I have seoi the house-keeper and 

^-tke hoiHeboM itapiBg a harvest frenn it, botk at 

legMds eooBOfny, health and bappiness. Expan- 
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BMDts of the kind hsve ndaed, as yet, been me ; 
tut they have been frequent encNigh to abow whfl 
can be done. For what has been daneimayte 
done again.* 

The flknple modes^ of cooking I have recook^ 
HKiided in the beginning of this cbaj^r, and the 
general prinriples I am laboring all along to incul* 
cate, if followed out, will lead to social indepen* 
dence, as weU as to social felicity. The. mother 
will be her own house-keeper, even if she perlbms 
all her own baking, washing, &c., and have time 
enough to educate her own children into the bar« 
pip* And if she lives in town or city, where her 
duties as a house-keeper are greatly increased, 
Qlher aids are multiplied. Cities contain profes- 
sional bakers, . and tailors, and wasber-^womeki ; so 
that even in the city, the mother, with her appreiih 
tices and bar partner in trade^ shouki still be the 
sole house-keeper. Let me not be misunderstood* 
1 am speaking of &milies in he^ilth, and which 
oontam no members but their own* 

In commencing this chapter, I have gone upon 
the principle of adopting those household plans 
wfaieh are most ccnnpatible with health, without 
any compromise. I have spoken as if sim|dicity 
ftt the same meal, with variety at different- aieals> 
ociol food, no drinks but water, and no. condimeati}. 
^veip indispetisd^ ; and as if no quarter were 1^ 



In? ghrea td an^hiiif wtifoh' Is more te 'eonfcmltjr 
triti) &Bhidns{ble life. 

The rejection of hot drinks f consider indispen- 
sdite, and I am unwilling to make any coricessbn 
inf thek favor. More than this/evell; I befie^ 
that m Aink ought to be used vrith meak;-^But 
if ^ny Cftie thinks oAer^^se, let him at least donfinr 
himself to water. Thii is his best, ifideed 1 might 
^, his only ddnk. it ii^ afi^-^evdn of the ooflbe^ 
Uttd tea, and dider-^whk^h quehches or ever dfal 
qtfencb his natural thibt. 

'fiurif people are determined to use condinbmts, 
some of them may be used without increasing! 
jlKxcft tbe labor of ^e house-keeper. Molasses, st/gar 
^^dlKkiey-f to be added to rice^ puddings, or dher 
sMbstanees, (akhougfa I never use ariy sucH thing,)^ 
n^ihef reqtrife n6r involve much labor. Thesamt^ 
tfiiiay be said of vinegar, salt, pepperi^ spbe, &c. i 
ttau^ nol of gravies, compound sauiccs, jeiUbs,; 
pidktes, preserves, grated cheese; butter,'^; Tfaescr 
hBl^ ought not toube admksiUe by those whoi would 
}m siinplb^ ^g^, healthfiii md hatppy« ' 

Agak^,' if (there sre thdisie iwtio oannot, or^vU 
fttticy tbey bas^voi; ixse tcfmpbmte ot coo) find; i* 
^MQfto wasrmed a Ktile, withoutlnmoli iiToi^^ It 
costs- a h(]id6^k€h{)«rv4(ry;litiilb iaboi^ to litocafc[Cifen»i 
dfy of tofmncby; or (jlreadyor rbe, oiifiotatoes^tiod 
hiSms h$kMV'or«f hioui*, ^ tkerstqwIoDirAqiMii 
2S 



3SiB TSB! rouKG novjiV'^ieeMmi 

till its temp<?nitiweB sK)niHi)»tft6»^^ --If b-fnbpcr' 

vessels, properly covered or defended: 6om duat^ 
any cbihl can attend lof it. * ■ '? r r • • .' 
: LastiFj if there ^i»i some ivlho/wisb lofbe aimj^f' 
but cadnfet.al ikst be reconciled U) thj9 idea of ea^l 
in^bf oiiy one. plain dish {atra.ip(ieal,.tbe)r em ua^ 
seV^roL I have indeed said- tlmt.tli](».p^fe(^on o£ 
a meal bORsists in Having, but! one article t)(. food,, 
and lin? having it 'prejlaied ;and. -eaiti^ lO'ihQ most 
slidiple naanner. : Still) the union 'of two or thhM^ 
articles of kindred nature, a^t bai^e. elsewhere ifili- 
Dialed^ is but a. 6)i^..departurQ.frc)ni'tbe^ p^ifect 

'»:.As tbe/hchiseYrife, aim&iimnifeinDorbklrlbai.'.ftei^li 
accJostmied t6.1iia}ve>btriiir:i9faing dliy^ ber^tbaking. 
<(ay/and! her vbre wing dayi^ j(\Yh«D bl'ewiiignWAf ftft- 
iisfaioojl^o can'shd BOj«r,ii0.fibe diooa^, b^ve bfifr 
boiiiag day-or ber roa^ng dayw /She can 4ey/Q^. 
9i^.6^y^taixiikig iDfia'proper fnaoi>er.« hrge.qumh 
mybT wh6lsson)d farinaceous vegetafbles, or Ddulat^ 
m^ otf baking a quanttl^i«f.uhleaveBiBd>oake$i^ 9nA 
then whether/pne><ob a do^th cif.tboserwbipb.shei 
babxm •hand, ore oaiten a^dbe sjatnefrnjoali: sW. isAiot 
tti)]ig«i <o faoil^Bgfnn for ;t\t o>or JtiuM da}as>; :or'«li0 
dbn iQidb[>ait!!ber:ilfiisittie,;and wkh Qooapfiiativflgfi 
liltlB[tiDiiUe)i during tbe! progress ofevetTy; idajr. o) 
biibeoncttiHgf iv> jnjr^ itJiltr/ftl) iwhicibnpoitAlwvli} 
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plMi^ I md limit ' a tbe tmoMiilgtior <ior tMHi 
-Mtld» tt<(iiHttMmMls Vadi^v] fbati 1 the" ^stmtiiiB*^' 
th^'so'«bsdri> tlie 'pr^MoOs time of TeMti)^. It -if 
tUeipreparHttg of ¥ia,<ftcdllt^,'Otthoe!6kie, or sfovM 
hot drink, for nearly* every meal ; and tbe prepttMi* 
ubn ^ tbe disbe» for ^these and 'their- itoedtlfipebi- 
mems^-^ugar, molasses, eteam, be^ It is ttie'' 
prejparationof hot rolls, lYot ' biscuitsi short cdE»» 
rich ptiddbgs, fHttets, dou^hnut9)-*ra*bice pies, aod 
satisa^^'^J-substances •'ft4iichi were thfey more etaXif 
ph^pared, obght never to enter a Mman' stoma6bJ 
]^ id tbe prej[>aring of sauees, and gravies, and soups^* 
and jellies, and ketchup, and tdmafo^,«nd picklesr/ 
ffnd* oysters; and flumm^y, and the tboi^and sidii*^ 
laMhtngfi, to Assist' m* giving 'riHim* tba^ ni ^ti^^ 
ing "an appetite — ultinfiatety to sporf'it. It htts 
conife to tbisvftt Itogtf^, that yiou- ean scaniely iM 
down with plain ' peol|p(e to what is dalled a plain 
meal, and find'an^Wng^itbple. 'Meat'miidft kj^y^ 
been salted and saltpetred, and perhaps smoked ; 
and then it roust be cooked with eggs ; or if freth 
meat or 6sh be used, it must be tortured into some 
unnatural shape or other, and peppered and gra- 
▼led. A pudding of Indian, sweet already and 
neh as it ought to be, must have molasses and suet 
m it ; and be buttered and sugared or sauad after- 
Ward. All sorts of pastry most be fiHed with lard 
or butter ind eggs, and eaten hot| and witb butter. 



%0I .WK^ Mfw wpiBrmwiau 

Hboo fk$ 011181. ooii«it|t Qf\eigh|ef» otf twemtf ^ 
{mm trtieles. Ev^n pUb Vrotd ?ftsool bQ eviten 
jriain. It wmx be boi, or to«$t9d, <^ loftde imo 
]Mft ; iiiid plain fi^ttS) riek iioiA thf Creator's hand)' 
um^ be cooked,, or in other words, torUured. 

b it not eenwuy ia view of this whole suk^t, 
thw iHK>c« thsuA three ibiMtbs of tbe tioie now enoK 
pb)yed bjr boiisewives„ on that whi^^h is of no ad- 
Tantatge exctept to blunt slowly our appeaibesy de- 
stroy sle«(ly euff teetb and our powevs of digestion, 
KiVA Qur health, benuinib our amd^f and: stupify 
our imoiQFtal souls, might, with, peclj^t e^^^f^ andf 
with a great gain even of physical enjpyHiair, be 
i$d^ien|0d..a9d,ei}ip)cyed ia the. mqvf^- noble bnsi- 
BfVA of preparing aiM aduiiiHSteifx^ isenUl ^nd 
miral fix)d tQ> those, whose ^hola na^Mu^ £upe .cqkvt 
lliuiiji^ perisbieg» as .they have been. in all ^gsf^i 
^ tbe want of it ? We shaJU. betiw.s^ei h^w t|^. 
ify by a bw estimates, on the sijijl^HQt. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 



ECONOMY OF TIME, BY A REFORMATION IN 

COOKERY. 

firtiOMftes of ItbtfT. Ttble. RMulteoflfae'BirtiiiMlM. AMtti 
Difficulties — loine of them removed. ^Thm Jbnttht oC 

female labor in cooking might b« nved. Aoecdotei to 
illuitrate Um object. 

*!* prosecuting my inquiries on the subject of 
<^k^, I submilfed to Several experienced houses 
fce^ers, in ftis city, the considemtion of die ftt* 
Ibwkig question :— For h6w many adtrft ifadividairlS 
ean an itdult female of average strength and sklH, 
prepare and r(h*nbh plain articles of food, if ${f4i^ 
has nothing else to do, and no other cares ? It 
is also understood, by the way, that the person* 
ibr whom she thus provides are, for the time, to 
use but one article of food, and not to exceed 
two potmds of it in a day. They are, moreover^ 
to drink nothing but water, and to give the house-^ 
keeper no other trouble than just to prepare the 
table, wash the dishes, and perform the usual cOl«- 
klteral A»tie5. 
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The answer to my inquiries was as follows : 
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Of ttnMted wheat meal bread, for 60 peiaona* 

*< Bice, boiled or baked, ^ 50 

«' Hommotiy, ' ' ' ! . : i ■ / . " • 50 

** Hasty pudding, or mush, ** 75 

« Hulled com, «< 40 

'< Brown bread, (rye and Indian,) ** 75 

'" Beans, boiled or baked, ' " 75 « 

« Peas, *' / « 75 " 
** Potatoes, boiled, steamed, baked 

»" '•«rT«ast«i, *i-60', ^ - \ 
• ' .^.UafaaTened' cakeo'^-thiok, and 

. . made of wheat, rye, &«., - **> 25 <' 

" Indian cakes, . • " 80 ** 

']. TbefocegpiDgare ^me of tl^e wf^r^ suiaistafifial 
r-^I wi3b I could.^ay more oooptpon — artipL^ of. 
iiMd} ia tvie ^moag vegetable eaters, and beace it 
irpi^that I fixed nay eye upon them, ;JU. is ind^ 
tfMetbat.no bopse-keeper oap i^eepcp^etedto be 
coBclusively einployed. in cooking a single article 
tor tweaty, fifty, or seyepty^-five adults, £br weeks 
^d iQontbs together^ but I;trust thetipne is not 
f^r distant wben the bu$ine3s of iatellig^Dt a^ 
Oji^i^n bouse-keeper$^,, so far as cookery oqly ift 
g^nceraed, w.iU be chiefly confii|ied-*Hiot by. covh 
sUaint, but voluntarily — 'to a pieteotioa of 4ishes< 
wbicb,in addij^on to .the fcuit9 of the^^ea^ofi, aa^ 
beiitSy. turnip$« oanot^ parsnips, onioos, &q», sMl 
not embrace a much wider range. I fijp^k.aow! 



4icb) ^ItbbfU' ifii(ir»4ii»$<^wlib)iy'«Ddi^li0*«U Mom^ilb 

>i It^tlKalso .b^ ^^iiMtekt} With 'the; exception' of 
two or three of the more important of th^^ aiticWi^ 
«« ' ho.ti$6^«epef i^ b«li«\<«d< to be-«bb lo aoold for 
triMTUt fifty-adult periJCA^: a id^yJ' Theitvura^e far 
«h«* ^'iiote 19 about Firt]r*4hfee« - '' In ofilePi words, if 
^veii' l)0U8l94MeJ96ri ^ere J»ii^)3|{>3Kid)< the finitaa 
prepiaring whe^t.iniBki brea^ for 'fifty: fiersonS) tte 
^^ond) rice fer fifiy Mb«r», ttie fotirtl), hasty' pa<ft> 
ding for ' $ef etity^ftve- nione^ ami up on, tlie -wlMte 
limfobei^of pet«3on&'thu$*pttmded.{br''at tiie^'etofta 
tidsile^' ^oiikl- 'be« r]toUiQi:kdi!>ed^:aii|l ^eijkty^five, ^ 
li» at^rage of'fiftj-^hree to Jeach; > • > . >- 
' ' It sliQUld', hcMWi^vk*, be, ob^ried lix iifais friacti, 
that it was deemed indlspetisaUe by theaqfiivjid* 
oafe who were consulted on ci'e subject, tbf\k in 
^iMler' to cook for ^p large a> numiherof pehou^ 
tbere miist be a foil siifpliy of Culinary ves^eis snad 
#t^ii£^, and tbat these4ioo)5t'be of a sufficieaJt ^ma, 
and properly eoitstvubted.:' But,6D tbeotiieviiafidL 
«lie'aliow8iMe&of two. pounds oMbod a d&ylis veij 
iarve — almost t^vice es large as is demanded is 
Of^r 10 promote our greatesrt> physical 'Comfort and 
weH-being m tlie Aggregate ;• and those ^\iioi.ave 
yir^yidbd fer are all cotMsidieFed' fs adulisw Tim 



9M THE. wnm^'Wmnwmw^n 

•th« caae that ibe wij|e ii0u«94be«f)iiir.woidd.b9 9U0 

inore as if tba wfaola .«i9i».a4MU9; sa ih»t:iki« 
ttrmigey iostead of being MyHbroe, vroold. be 
abput .8uujr-six» ( , 

1 ought alsoy in juiuct to that simfUaity ob 
urbicfa tb«9&xa)cubukwa bavo an import^t .bwh 
mgt to ^7) tbat I was assured bj ^he hous^e^pm 
•bovQ-inaiitiooad, tbat tbey bad wade tbeir 99Af 
floates 10 Deferenctf to the atvengtb. and skill of 
Ibmalas as they now are^ in the my of Sostoiiy 
and .not 09 they ^hmUd h»; nor indeed a9 tbf^jr 
actnaUy oreia tbe.country. One of theiD afialod* 
tb^t instead of preparing wbeat bread Xor fifty peit 
sons, she belreved that many a atroog and rpbiifi 
frsoale wouldi by laboring bard, prepare a sui^oient 
aupply for two hundred. . 

But I have also consulted olber bou^^keepe^a 
IM) this highly interesting subject. The resMli^if 
lay inquiries^ added to a long ooufse of observa** 
lion, baa convinced me that the foregoing esdmi^teii 
a]» exceedingly low. The tnuth is, there was a 
general wish to avoid exaggeration ; and to sta^ 
everything quite within the limits of truth* I be* 
lieve.tbat ten of the, twelve individuals J cg»si;J l e d 
would) without the least detWmeqt to their.boijlthy 
do twine the lyiantity of work which is by^^ 
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l w»h >itt «Mii|^ 1cM#iiv Ibr t single nwnmbr^it 
to profMe, net oim ariiete mere))', btit the^M^laii^ 
vttfieqr of a teitifMimcts 1)oai4hig faonie, <(wMi tiNi 
exception ef baking Inread,) fi>r abwit fifty perwiis««4 
« task e(|i|al to that of oooking a single article lir 
me btttitlied and fifty, if not for two hnndred. 

The imereimtigexlperimetit of ' Robert Owen, ef 
New LaiHlfk, iif ScothMd, tegatfaer with ettdMieai 
observtfiens elsewhere, eofkipeHed hiih to the ibU 
towtbg'*eotii5kisioos ; viz., that imiler tbe best ai^ 
rangements which, in the present state of art, eei* 
enoe, and human improTement, can be made, ''the 
a«me trouble will provide for one thousand as ii 
fMyw required for one family,'^ or^ in other werds^ 
iblit in soeh eircomsianees als a doe regard tatbe 
fermetkin of social and moral cbairacSer most impei» 
^ofisly demand, at tbe present time, and as ate 
entirely pract^ble, ''the best pn>v»ions wH) be 
«oohed in tbe best manner, under arrangements 
that will enable five or six individuals to prepone 
provbkxis for one thousand." He adds, moi^ver, 
that ell this can be done, too, m net more tfaa* 
» e^ht houis a day of pleasant occupation. I hive 
ndtbitog -to 4o with Mr. Owen's specelations and 
theories, social, political or moral; but here -be 
spoke as! a plain, jimtctical man; and I believe 
flMuie escf^erieoce will show that be was right. 



Mt THE. ■illlHlllllilWmWgiiPMI* 

rNflttt^ HfMp ki<latd^thflri4y€iwrfMMl|iiK(iiiiai 
larad, »nther> 'pa rife» »yKh«r joa. : pgJtiPfliufr »i? 

Ho-jueb'thing. X li»im^idftfifilepi:0kje()li».KimsT^ 
nkdly '80. That ob^t A» Ift le^Qin h fm joi iim 
time of everjr femaiei ik««i espeDiftUyielr»io^inK>tbe% 
ion a le^s Mobts ew plogrol^of / «o. tilftt aho. OAtj* be 
enabled to'devofte a rea^CMioble piai^parMHi pf/ b^ 
boors daily toa'iivsk is6i^ . ex»^U^t-*rH[Wiy, inoi9 
gferbu^-^tbat of culuvating or.]ii)proi(iog.ibe,oiiiM| 
ftod beart of herself aiMl odieri* . > * 

.If females calling tbef»selve3 tolembly beald^ 
anad^skUiul can, upon.tlie,aveJGagQ,.QOok for bmiik» 
of . .8txty-«ix persons, a clay— apdi .caAaot avoM 
^Uinking this to be tbe^smaUe^t number ^biqh I 
ought to oanie> ia e«cb a.ooooectio]i-^tbefi<a'faiBAy 
which boosiats of: six .per»>ns}jSbDuld employ a 
hoiJe3e4ceef)ei; mthe satae way , but- m elevi^otb 
'part of her time; andooQiof ^levetk p^r^oq$r-ra 
y«y lai^ one of loourse— ^only om swtK *. This 
would seem to l^ive five sixths, i»>tbe oee easif, 
Afid ten eleveatbs in the otbery ibrmore noUe^and 
usefiiUerapIoyiments* > . 
\ There will be a .thousand difficulties, in tbiP 
minds of: niany, with these statemootSy caiMvously 
;|:uard^d! as :lb^y;iare, to avoid exaggeration* . JXor 
IS it an easy jiaak, After. a]l> to makoi m i<few woidib 



timc^oArT^eltaipiei is. oooaim^i^rii piPtHiitidkiiM 
Um^] Qulp)»«r> ^. 4neinben^ of ^j^Smifr wMmita* 
jranber » dtnfmtl, ibon rwh^n it. 19- htge, hjtfikm 
miffy ^\\(m§ to.9tt aitdhk wd api^iii) » okitb idl 
Are per«0i»d* ast^for fw^^iiy ; apd'^Ait i$ing iami 

«r£te4mi»fde^* ' .it iii«t<yt also be tbpugbl; ibatif j^ 
fiHiHlyi)^ire$(iO!rfdefmdddtbi^ ae^aio.ri)(ai9^ 

the- nfOLt, &o.^ ot* if. tfaejrt require two o|! ihre^^plaM 
d«$b|e3^at- the sama fibeal^tb^ ']ab<»r ef tbe^ ^boii^ 
IcfeepQr will' be* greatly inci'eased, Iv vfmy tndaacj 
tte-.-sH^ly 9t>>:tn ibe inecd^Siary wa$bi^g'.^f.a f^m 
more dishes ; but the difference will not be greai^, 
'/. On «he whole, tberbfofe, and, in view of alt ppo* 
aideratioos, I lielieyi^ it will beisafei to^ s^y, that tha 
cooking of the most rational, and wholes6me, an|l 
ajyptopnate artioles'of food, in itbe fciiostiratiioaAl 
and'whoiesooie manner, for familiea of from 6vo jt» 
ten persons, ought not, in any edae, . to , eonaai|i0 
mdre thdn ope fourth of? a healthy hoUserkeep#r'« 
time; and that, in 1 ail' 'case$ she caii.;haVe aod 
* ought to have thriee fourths of- it iorc mother pm>i 
leases. If she buys her breard of the baicer,«<th9 
tone demanded for oooking is still less ; • but tb^ 
miking of her own bread i& a point 00 wbich i( 
tepecialiy insist as;intij8pensab|e. - . ,.*:.// 



' Of the ilwMftMmtB •riiertiin^UMHr MiiiMii|^,>oM 
iiltortb wHIn^ed'tohrdhfoied to wMhhg, iioBhig^ 
IH^dit)^, tng1ctfig;,'S0<;. At some ce«son», the pw^ 
|Mfi6n may be gneatef that) oiie feufth, ^pet^Mf 
If we insist largely on cleanlitiess. On the culler 
bend, if the washing and making be dene mtt 'off* 
fbe (amity — and^ I see no reascm why, iii tirkm 
teses, it may Mtbe^^wbere motbeis haire largt 
fimiilles, these last nartfied €»euiNftioiit 1^1 coo^ 
^rr^ less than one fourth of the time of a 'femtleJ 
ht' any case, however, she wiH bare ^hbat oki^ 
half her time saved to be devoted to other put^ 
(Klses ; T1S., to the social, the intellectual, the tnorei; 
and the religious education of herself, her husband,' 
and her children. ' 

or the particular methods of conduetil^g this 
education, I do not intend, in tMs place, to ^peak^ 
t'be task of suggesting what proportioD'oF Ane 
should be allotted to conversation, walks, reading, 
Audy, visiting, recreation, ischool, &c., would of it» 
#ftlf require a volume. 

* It is indeed true, that every step whf6b. the 
bouse*ke^per takes is educating, jJiysically, the 
bdusehold over which she presides ; especially the 
yoong^ members of it. A due attentbti to food, 
drthk, air, cleanliness. Sec, is one of' (be liidst inn 
^orfant departments of human education, especiaHji 
when we consider hbw much, a 'sound mmd undf 



k#xt db^eiMloQLa mod and -teftldijR o^iim^. 
lb» body; Jim iB.k l«Miiu«4bat'i^iK>ii8erk«9yw 
Q^y begiFbg.mucb social and inaKfilr-<4iQ(, l^ «y( 
tog llt t lorf — iofitnictioD, in the way ofiaterfilw^ 
•QVHEarsiiiioD >hb the duldceo^ wbilie she .19 ^itia% 
laC: labor.; as I bave akeady said elsewhere* 
< It is: most eheerfiilly ackucn^l^ged. thai the 
views here {Misenled would Imv^ , iD^t wi|h: ^ 
better leceptioa fifty yeais ago, while few p{ om 
meiheis weie secnoyedy either by pride oc ill healthy 
IcDiD tbe dottes. of the kitchen, ^t it must afefi 
•be cemembeced, thai tbe wock wasDotJth^ o^jBdedi 
it is. tlie very enors of modem tiii»es tbat reodw 
wbflit L say.8o necessary ,to be hQSkrdv It: i& h^ 
ceuse iimhei!s..bftve not only ceascjd. tq be bousih 
Inepecs^ but in ceesipg lo be the, physical ediic^ 
idra of theic iiwavlieS) tbey are losing .their it^tel^ 
lectual, and social, and i^oia) inQufnce. . IK.eve^, | 
say again, can the world be what it should be, till 
the nsother and the house-keeper are re-united, as a 
general rule, in the same individual ; nay, more— 
till parents and domestic circles become, ibr tbe 
most part, the educators and seminaries of education 
of our race. 

I might fill a long chapter, (even in these days 
of degeneracy,) did my limits permit, with exam- 
ples which go to show not only tbat woman can 
dp all that I propose, but that she and the world 
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AoiMd ber^ m 'Uessiad. ib kmr daedai. I might 
jf)Qidtbf-a ladyv n6w nkore tboaf seventy 'years df 
age, x^bo fer fony yeafs has liad ihcxuders in her 
fi^My — ^usually from fovr lo fi&ften^--8od tbo«^ 
noost of' the time a widow, with two .yobDgdaEqflh' 
ters, and ill -poverty, hs^ done a/if hor t&wA. and 
gcmg to uiarket, with no belp, except occasionally 
ft little' aid : abdiit' her wasbin^«-*-aiMJl who b aide 
^IH to do the work for four or Qve ttoarders. >J 
might name a mother, not remarkably beakby, wbo^ 
witfi sevc^a*! c1>ddrea^-'one of thtoi not «over three 
mofrtte otd-'^a husband, and a very aged and at 
Aio^t 'helpless Ynether, for her ^famiiy, will t bake -k 
Ivrge^tqu^ntity of bread, get (Nvakfesty-and iake«o4re 
Of'het children, and .have everytliiii|» -oiit: of the 
^tny by Viine o'clock in the- morning. Tnie, saeh 
exaniples are rare ; but they sbow^ what ein^ibe 
Aone ^hen -an "attempt h^ made^ ■■ 
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-.-/. : ..CHAPTEJl XLVII, . ,, i 

EXPEiNSE OF ANIMAL AiXD VEGETABLK FOOli 

COMPARED. ' 

> . • 

TaWe of. comparisons. Results. Qbjcdions considered. 

Kxa^upl^s to illustrate , the subject. Another table, pf 

QQuipof^son. Preservtition of ^ouked vegetable food. A 

thircl. table. Fourth table. ReHections. 
' "' . . ' . •• ..... 

iff or<Jer to make some estimates of the compj^r- 
ativ^ saving of expense, both of time and n^m^, 
by adopting a simfrfe^ system of \wi\ne4ce&fmigi I 
havp constmcted the following table of prices of 
articles by the pound y- (the best in their Jkinfl,) as 
ustfally obtained in the qvi9ntities purobased^by 
most families ; and at the prices — some high afid 
others low — which, sq far as I could learn, pre- 
vailed, in the Boston markot^ at the time of cqn* 
stmbting it. ' Perfect ' accuracy I- d^'not iMie^ 
suppose I have attained ; but t have spared no 
pains to be as accun9,le as possible, especially In 9II 
the more essential and impartant points. It infty 
seem odd to many, to find some articles, as mb- 
lasses or eggs, for example, estimated by the poundi 
but the nature of the case required it. , /. >a 
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The first column, with a vetj few ekc^ptioiifK, 
eonsists of articles which pertain to a system of 
plain living. Tlie second, with the like exception 
of a few articles Which are common to both sys^ 
tems, consists of articles which belong more pecu«> 
liariy to the tables of the flesh-eating and the 
fashionable. 





Cis. per lb. 




CU. per Ih. 


Unbolted wheat meal, 5 


Chicken, 


. . 20 to 25 


Wlieat flour, . 


. . 5 


Turkey, 


. . 20to2S 


Rice, .... 


. . 5J 


Butter; . 


. . ao^to25 


Buckwheat flour, 


,. . 


Kgg«, . 


. sayie 


Oat meal, . . . 


. . C 


Cheese, 


. . . . J24 


Peas, . • • • 


. . (> 


Beef, . 


. . 12 to 15 


jfeaiM, • • . 


'. . G 


Lamb, . 


. . . . 1«| 


Wheat homraonj 


» . 64 


Potk, . < 


. ... 124 


Indian. liommony 


.4 


Ham, 


. . 10 to 124 


Indian meal, . 


. . 3 


Sausage, 


. ... 124 


Rye meal, . . 


. . 3 


irfnrd, . . 


... 124 


Coin, b0it| . . . 


. . 34 


(Seese, • 


... 10 


Sweet potatoes^ 


. , a 


Vea», . . 


... 8 


Onions, . . . 


. . 3 


Fish, fresh, 


, . . . C 


Beets, . . . 


. . 14 


Fl'sh, driedj 


, . . . 4 


T^nlpi, . . 


. . 14 


Honey, bdji 


II,' : *: .' n 


€QMmon potatioesi < I 


Jjoaf sugfir, 


, ... 18 


Apples, . • . : 


Htpa 


Mnple sugo 


r, .. . 124^^ 


Pears, ^ . . 


T)to3 


Brown sunfj 


ir, . . 10 


CatA>age, • . 


H to 3 


lifolassesj . 


. • . $ ; 


flquaslies, . « 


2 tod 


Vinegar, . 


, . . 3 : 


Ctaokers, . . 


lU to 1S4 


Milk, . . 


... 3 

1 t 


Sa^o, • . « 


, . 8 


• 




Tapidca and maccaroiii ,1^ 




* 


Arrow-root, 


• 


^ 


• 



^ jNow if we take ten, fifteen^ or twQRi^ of tb^ 
oiare prominent articles of each of the preceding 
lists^and compare their cost, we shall find that the 
tiver^ge expense of any given quantity of those oo 
the left hand is le^ than one fourth as much as 
that of. those on the right hand. For examplej 
one pound each of the best wheat flour, rice, beans, 
ladian corn, Indian hommony, Indian meal, rye 
flour, potatoes, beets, turnips, cabbage and apples — 
twelve articlesh— will not cost over forty cents \ 
while one pound of each of the following twelve 
articles — chicken, turkey, butter, eggs, cheese, beef, 
lamb, pork, ham, sausage, lard and fish— *will cost 
one dollar and seventy-five cents, or considerably 
ipore than ibur times as much. 

I have placed sugar, molasses, and some other 
articles in very general use among all classes of the 
community, and. which are comparatively expen^ 
sivei at the foot of the right hand column ; but 
then it will also be observed, that I have placed 
anpw-root, tapioca, maccaroni, be, which are also 
costly, on the other side. 

If it should be wd that families do not use 
these things, in anything like equal proportion—^ 
which b undoubtedly true— still the remark is as. 
applicable to the articles of one column as to those 
of the other. For examplie, if it is said that the 
principles of my estimates involve the idea that a 

S3 
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fkmily uses a pound of butter or tuikey, as often 
as a pound of beef or pork, it m^ht also be i«- 
pjied, that on the other band, one pound of beans 
and one of rice, at five or six cents a pound, are 
supposed to be used as often as a pound of pota- 
toes at one cent, or of Indian meal at three. 

If it should be objected to this mode of compari^ 
ton, that there are no families to be found who 
confine themselves wholly to the articles in the 
right hand column of the table, and tliat in so far 
as they use an admixture of the others, the com- 
parative difference in the expense of the two 
modes of living would be greatly diminished, I 
grant the premises, but do not admit the conclo^ 
sion. For as the flesh-eating part of the commu- 
nity do actually eat more or less of vegetable food, 
so the vegetable eaters do, in some instances, use-^ 
and in pretty large quantities, too — many of the 
more .costly articles which I have here assigned 
to the right hand column ; such as sugar, and 
honey, and butter, and even lard. Besides, there 
are other costly items of table expenditure which 
usually accompany the use of flesh, but which do 
not belong at all to a vegetable course, and which 
I believe are usually rejected ; viz. tea and coffee, 
and the more costly spices, and sauces, and pre- 
serves. One gentleman with a family of fourteen 
or fifteen persons, told me bis tea and coffee biU-^ 



tnekidiiig^dm mMc, sugar, &€*, used vWi theiiH-* 
11^89 not less than one hundred doHars a yewt. I 
do not know fte exact cost of such things to &niir 
Kes ; but I know it must be con^demble* I cai^ 
not doubt, therefore, that the actual expense of the 
uncooked itfaterials — for I have as yet gone no fof* 
Iher in this chapter than to compare what may be 
regarded as raw materials — for Kving on a ratiooid 
vegetable sjstem, is dimin»hed, or might be dimin- 
ished, at the rate which appears on the fiiee of lk» 
table ; that is, three fourths. ' 

A single example may make this perfectly (dfiMH* 
Five hundred and fifty pounds of Indian meal will 
make seven hundred and thirty of Indian cake, of 
medium dryness. This, at two pounds a dajr, 
which is quite as much nutriment as the' most 
healthy, hard laboring person ought to receive, 
'Would last him about a year ; and two thousand 
two hundred pounds of the same meal would he 
sufficient for an ordinary family of five persons— or 
even six — ^including a husband, a wife, and sev^- 
eral children. But the expense — foi* the material 
merely — would be for the individual only sixteen 
dollars and fifty cents, and for the family, only 
iixty-six dollars a year. ' 

But how fer would sixteen dollars afid fifty 
cents, laid out, say in beef — by no nKeaifs the molt 
expensive article of fiimHy use— go towards sua- 
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ttiniiig a fMrscm a year? Why, k would not Injr) 
ftC the utinoat, but about one faundrad and tweoqr 
founds of beef. This woirid gifo lesa than om 
ibifd of a pound a day, for tlie year; or, as IndiaQ 
fake it M\y twice as nutritious as the. avetage o£ 
lleef, only one tm^eiftb the nutriment wbiok tbe 
vegeteble eater would obtain from bis five bundaad 
mmi fifty pounds of meal. 

Wheat floor, it is true, and perhaps riee» and 
one or two other articles, cost a little more than 
Indian raeal in proportion to the atnount of nutria- 
mmt they affi>rd, but then, on the other hand, 
potatoes, apples, fee., cost somewhat less ; so that 
I tbiak Indian noeal and beef may fairly be set od^ 
the one against the other. 

And as to the cookery, it will not probably be 
doubted by any that the preparation of flesh and 
firii, together with that of pastry, whksh in its mi- 
Mserous forms b usually an accompaniment, is mueb 
the most expensive. It would be so, indepeodemt 
of the seasonings, and sauces, and gravies, which 
are reckoned indbpensable. And if it should he 
said, that people eat more— that is, a greater 
amount of nutriment — who confine themselves to 
vegetable food, than they do who use a portion of 
fliBsh meat, the statement, though tme, might be met 
by another, wbieb is, that vegetable iood' seems to 
h% to tbetraost paiPt, not only unpnyred bm iq- 



food io( ttfaMst every Jtucniprten. tirrteiii m dighi 
1ms hf the coikMig |MQoeMe& Tbut, ei m ^tiw 
eate9 aheve^ one poond of Ii^ian meal will mke 
e pdttadand a third of ^ood thread or cake ; aedl 
l«t> Jiundred pouaflb of wheat meal, or floar» wilt' 
BMike» as I baiw said elsewhere^ ahoat two hii adp ed 
and seventy-five pouods of gfoed bread* Nor doei 
the difiEnrcmce cooMit wiMrfly in the addtlkMi of' 
water to the meal, for two hoadied and seventy* 
five pounds of bread are believed to contain nweb 
iBore nutriment than two hundred pounds of floiii^ 
were the latter equally palattble and digestiUa; 
aad the same thioff is probably true, at leatl ia a 
measure, of all other bread stufis-^aad even of 
peaS) beans, be. 

The fdfewing table estbibits the increase, in 
weight, of several common articles during the pi^ 
cess of cookery ; though it does not, of courw, 
tenniiie the inemase of nutriment : 



100 Ibfl. wheat flour make about 


135 lbs. of bread 


100 " Indian meal 


tt 


a 


125 to 144 " « 


leO ** hommony 


a 


u 


393to400 << 


IDO « rifoe 


u 


u 


s^toaoo <« 


100 " peas 


u 


tt 


175 to 200 « 


100 ** beans 


ti 


tt 


175 to 200 « 



I have adverted fo the dtftrenee in the e»- 
fmm of cooking the two great okssea of nitktel 



aie p^sented m omr fim tal^ ; but iikm 
wmme of the subject sequkes a few mate purtkur 
hatmoBsks. If the v^etftble-ester cbooses ta d» 
it, be may qpeod as nnich tkne in cocidBg his 
Affiirite articles as the desh*«aler ; but not widiout 
(Mnni^a proportionate detenani|ioD in the qualky, 
if aot kasi of quantity. An equal degree of per** 
fmAm in the prepacatioa of the two classes of. 
nutiieBt substKices demands fiur more labor vfh&e 
amixed diet is used, than when we con&ie our- 
selves, exclusively, either to ammal or vegetable 
food* A .diet exclusively animal would be pre-^ 
paied vntb comparative ease ; but one exclusively 
viegatable, much more easily: and, chea|dy still. 
. Thepe ia, however, anothear important view of 
the case, in makiog a comparison. Vegetable 
fiapd, in nearly all its simpler forms, can be pre- 
served mudi kknger in perfection after it is cooked, 
than animal food. This susceptibility of kmg 
preservation b generally in proportion to its simr 
plicity. Thus, boiled com, or rice, or baked un- 
leavened cakes, (whether of one kind of material 
or another,) may be preserved, with a little caie, 
for a long time. But when to the com you add 
salt or butter, to the rice, salt, or any other condi- 
moAt, and to . the bread, salt, milk and yeast, it is 
vQodaitfd somewhat more lid»le to decay ; thoa|^ 
aien. IB .tbei96 latter conditions, food may be pm- 
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serred for a long time. Peas, beans,- patfttoeiy 
beets, turaijM, inc., plainly cooked, may i>veQ be 
preserved for some time, in the hottest weather; 
though in cool weather much longer, without dete^ 
ricNration. But it is not so, in general, with anioial 
food or mixed dishes. With most of these thene 
is a much more rapid tendency to decay ; and 
many of them caiuiot be preserved, in perfectioo, 
at all. — ^I might have said, for it is true, that some 
vegetable substances actually improve, both in taate 
and .quaUty, by keeping ; for example, bread, rioe, 
hommony, &c. They not only, for some time, 
become more and more savory to tlie correct ap» 
petite, but by becoming more and more solid, they 
require a greater amount and degree of mastication. 
Do you ask what advantage^ are gained td 
the vegetable-eater by a knowledge of the last 
mentioned fact ? But is it possible they can be 
mistaken ? Is it of no consequence, in point <^ 
economy, either of fuel or time, that we can bake 
bread enough at once to last ten, twelve or fifteen 
days ; that we can prepare unleavened cakes, rice, 
hommony or mush enough, at once, to last eight 
or ten days, and peas, beans, potatoes and other 
vegetables enough to last three, four or seven days? 
According to the modem fashion of using mixed 
dishes, requiring eight, ten, twelve or twenty of 
them at the same meal, and requiring them bol, 
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nd tiib Tepeated three iimeB a daj, it eooies to 
fMiss, that not only one or two articles, but neaiijr 
efeiy article on the table, except perhaps bread, 
mist be cooked for each particular meal. Even 
bread which is not hot from the oven, unless heated 
anew by toasting, .will go down most throats with 
rety great cBffioulty. This constantly repeated 
prtcess of boiMng, broifing, steambg, steeping, 
aoaking, wanning, roasting and toasting, repeated 
at almost every meal — to say nothkig of preparing 
tea, oc^Ese, choeolate, sheUs, gravies, sauces, and 
half a doKen other abominations which need not 
be named^-consumes an amount of valuaUe time, 
to say nothing of the loss to the vital powers, 
both of the oook and those who partake, from the 
unnecessary external and internal heat, which is 
immense— but which a rational vegetable system 
would almost entirely prevent or save. But 1 
have dwelt on this, at sufficient length, in oth^ 
places. 

I have one more table to construct before I 
leave the econombal part of my subject. Let us 
suppose the five hundred and fifty pounds of Indian 
meal, to an individual, for one year, to be the 
standard — ^I mean for an adult— ^and two thousand 
two hundred pounds to be that of a iamdy. I 
believe this to be a roost liberal allowan<;e, but I 
intend it shall be so. The expense of this, at two 
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ttid a half cents a pound, which is ,as high as it 
ought to he computed, would be, finr a fittuily-of 
five persons, only fifty-five dollars. Bitt as com 
taxi generally, fai ordinary times, be purchased §sm 
a dolkr a bushel, by those who are disposed to lay 
in a stock fer their femiiies, the expense might be 
reduced in that way, to little more than ferty^five 
dcdlars. However, to be liberal, I am wilimg to 
set the actual expense to such a family, for tMs 
materia), at fifty-two dollars a year— ^^ one dollar 
/ a week for the whole family* No fiimily of fii« 
persons can require more. This, let it not be 
forgotten, is about two pounds of good, substantial 
Indian cake or bread to the adult individual, daily^ 
Let us now see bow many ounces of some other 
materials the same expenditure of a dollar a week 
would give to an adult individual daily, estimating 
bis wants at one fourth of the family. 



TEGKTABLK FOOD. ANIMAL rOOI>. 

OS. M. 

Of peas, bcanv, buckwheat Chicken and turkey, say 2^ 
flour, &c., about ... 9} Eg^ga* d| 

Rice and wheat hommony, 10| Beef, 4| 

Wheat ineal| flour, &c., 11^ Lamb,pork,haia,sau8age,4| 

Sweet potatoes, rye meal, Fish, 9^ 

Indian meal, &c., . . 19 Milk, 18 

Common potatoes, . . 54| 

Beets, turnips, &e., . . 38 

Apples, squashes, ^c.,S8 to 30 

Honey and loaf sugar, . 3| 



ThHS we see bow small an amouot of beef, kaab, 
pork, sausage, chicken and turicey, can be bought 
daily, for a sum that would be sufficient to supply 
a person bberally with good and nutritious vegeta*' 
ble food. But as most of these vegetable articles 
are about twice as nutritious as animal food, we 
need another table still, constructed from the last. 
For as animal food — eggs, perhaps, excepted — 
contains only about half as much nutriment as good 
vegetable food, the true comparison would be more 
neaiiy as follows : 

Peas, beans, &c., about 9J^ Chicken and turkey, about 1| 

Rice and wheat hommony,10| Eggs, I| 

Wheat meal, flour, ^., 11| Beef, S| 

ladiui meal, dec., . . 19 Lamb, pork, dtc., ... 2^ 

PoUtoes, 541 Fish, 4| 

Every one will now see the true diflerence 
between vegetable and animal food, so far as ex- 
pense is concerned. For no one will suppose that 
a daily amount of chicken or turkey, which, in 
point of nutrition, will be only equal to one ounce 
and three tenths of good vegetable food, will sustain 
a person — whereas fifty-four and a half ounces 
of potatoes will do so ; and so will the amount 
given in the table of either of the other articles. 
: Some may suppose that even this amount is rather 
stinted ; but they forget the increase, in weight, by 
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cookery. Tbu% the nuie* and a half ounces of 
peaa and beans above, would be, by cookery, in- 
creased to a pound or more ; the wheat meal <^- 
flour to about a pound ; the rice to consideraUy 
more than a pound and a half; the Indian meal to 
twenty^seven or twenty-eight ounces ; — the potar 
toes remaining in weight and bulk about the same* 
The animal food, as we have befcnre seen, is dimin* 
ished rather than increased in weight, by cookery. 
If the question arises here — and it is a very 
natural one — ^Iiow it happens that people who use 
a given amount of animal food at a meal, say five 
ounces, are better satisfied with it than they would 
be with the same quantity of vegetable food, con* 
taining twice as much nutriment, the answer is 
(Basy, and though given elsewhere, may be briefly 
repeated. 1. The nervous excitement induced by 
tlie morc; stimulating animal food, is mistaken for 
strength, while the milder vegetable food usually 
produces no such immediate sensible changes. 2* 
The animal food is, in its own nature, more cloying 
than the vegetable. 8. It is still more so, in con* 
sequence of the things usually conjoined with it, 
either in the form of gravy, butter, sauce or condi- 
ment. 4. These conjoined or adjunct substances 
are also heating and exciting, and give a temporary 
but deceptive strength. 5. The individual who eats 
his five ounces of meat, seldom fails to eat a good 



de&l of other food. True, he does not eat so 
mtlch else of any one dbh as the vegetable eater 
often does. He who eats a whole dinner, or neaily 
a whde dinner, of a single article — ^as bread, rice,' 
beans or potatoes— will often be set down as a 
large eater, when he has actually eaten less, in 

weight, even of vegetable food, than the eater d 

» 

fle!^ meat ; for the latter is apt to eat a portion 
of this dish and a portion of that, from half a dozen 
qr a dozen dishes ; and so the amount he consumes 
appears less than it actually is. It is not indeed 
to be denied, that the vegetable-eater usually has 
the better appetite ; and as his food is less cloying, 
be is often in great danger of over-eating ; still, 
It is believed that he does not so much exceed the 
flesh eater, in this respect, as is sometimes imag- 
med ; and he never feels, like him, a desire for 
akmiething between meals, or for exciting drinks. 

1 have known many a family of from two or 
three to five or six persons, where the husband 
and wife were accustomed to toil like slaves from 
day-light till bed-^ime, to clothe, and shelter, and 
sustain themselves and their children, in what they 
deemed a decent style, to tlie neglect not only 
of all recreations and all social visits for conversa- 
tion, but even of personal comfort and health; 
when all the while they could have earned enough 
kk three quarters of the time which they devoted 
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III l«bor» to sustain tfaem in princely style, did ihigr 
only undentaad tbe true philooopby of Unog, wmI 
had they but moral courage eoou^ to jvaotioe 
according to their knowledge* 1 bare known 
others who, reduced to poverty by sicknessi reor 
d^red themselves a thousand times more wretched 
than was necessary, sttnply lor want of the same 
knowledge and courage ; and who, when pointed 
to a better course, only made light of the counsel 
afforded them. 

I was once called to ^sit a patient m one of our 
populous cities, m a low state of healtli, to whom I 
found, on examination, that exercise in a carriage 
was bdispensable. But after proposing and urging 
it, his wife told me very frankly, that they had 
spent all their living on physicians, and their cii^ 
cumstances did not admit of the expense. I 
reminded her that there was an omnibus passing the 
door every hour, that would carry ^he patient two 
c^ three miles on a quiet road, for twelve and a half 
cents. But I found from farther conversation, that 
even this was believed tq be qwte beyond their 
Qieans. 

And yet I saw there, gingerbread and fine flour 
bread, hot from the bakers, and fine, cuts of flesh 
9if9t from the shaipbles, and a variety of other 
articles of doubtful utility, to say nothing of some 
whkib. wa?e rather more than doubtfol. This 
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family, xhoagh it muM he donned fiugal, at *piw- 
ent. bjr the niiBS of mankind, miglit sare, bjr 
letrencbmeDt in things which do not at all eoottn- 
bute to their liappiness-^uch as coffee, tea, and 
other hot drinks, sugar, mdasses, butter, cheese, 
pastry, spices, ke., enough and more than enough, 
eveiy day, to carry the sick roan out of town in 
the omnibus, and return him agam. And in the 
simplicity of my heart I told them so. 

But what will be the consequence ? Why, they 
partly believed me, as I suppose ; and perhaps 
thought for the moment to profit from my remarks. 
The husband has a perfect appetite, and is willing 
to live in any way 1 propose ; and the wife, .at the 
moment, thinks she is. Yet when she comes to 
act, she will probably act about as she always has 
done. It is extremely difficult (or house-keepeiB 
to make changes which even their consciences 
approve; so powerful b custom. There most 
be just about so many dishes at taUe, and thej 
must occupy such and such places ; and they must 
be thus or so filled ; for if not, the house-keeper 
feels as if she were lost ; and if she is one t^ the 
company, perhaps loses her aj^etite. 

Mrs. sets out her breakfast table, with 

coffee, sugar, cream, butter, cheese, hot. bread, 
toast, crackers, bread, pies, hash, pitcher, walAr 
and tumblers. Now if you could cdQTince her 



inest Mljy thai bratd, «reekef8 and water 
Mfficmt, and that sueh a breakfast would aflbrd 
iwjch more, even of animal eojoyment, than her fof- 
nier collection^*! say if her oaind tv^e moat fully 
ooovioced of all this, she would &ad it extremely 
difficult to begin. She would feel as if there were 
nothing on the table, if there weie no other articles 
of food but bread and crackers. She would be 
miserable herself in thinking how miserable others 
must be in the practice of so much simplicity. 

I left the house of my friend and patient with 
a very heavy heart. It is no easy matter to 
make up one's mind to see a young man of thirty 
years of age, given up to a lingermg death, without 
an effort to save him, because that effort will cost 
twenty-five cents a day ; when, too, the twenty-five 
cents may be secured with the utmost ease by a 
little useful retrenchment. But is it an uncommon 
case ? I think hundreds and tl)ousands of cases 
of this description, that is, substantially such, might 
be found in society daily. People will destroy 
life, and health, and peace, and piety, for the sake 
of folfowing old customs and habits ; and then after 
all, contrive to throw die blame on a system of 
things fcMrmed by the great Creator. 

I hope the tune will soon arrive — the glad time 
foff man's whole nature, physical and moral — when, 
in full view of the fact, th|it fifiy-two dollani and 



one ot tuo hours of ktnie kbor every day» wiB 
iupply <aiy healthy family of two tdulls and two 
or three children a whole year, with the best and 
most agreeable body and in the richest abundance, 
it will not be common to see such femilies misera- 
ble — not only really miserable now, but dymg a 
thousand deaths in fearing one — though annually 
expending for food, two or three hundred dollars* 
Nothing is more common — ^I repeat it — ^than to 
see great want, both imaginary and real, in a 
fomily, while a sum is expended on food, and 
without any supposed waste, which would am*ply 
and liberally supply with rich, nutritious and agree- 
able food, at least four just such families. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 



HOW TO BEGIN THE WORK OF REFORMATIOK. 

* 

First principle. Sudden changes. Fir«t direction to inqui- 
fers. Diffi«alties in tfaoir way. These diffiouhies iUiis> 
Irated. None need fear to do what is known to be right. 
Anecdote. Supposed process of reform in house*keeping. 

' RemarlEs and reflections* 

I TAKE for granted the great principle that we 
may learn to relish, and even to prefer, tliose kinds 
of food which we believe to he best for us. In 
treating of manners and morals, a distinguished 
writer has told us to fix on such a course of coin 
duct as we know to be best for, us, and custom 
4Mr habit will soon make it agreeable. And the 
principle is as applicable to dietetics as to manneia 
or morals. 

But the question arises in the minds of indi- 
viduals, and is often asked — ^Are sudden changes 
desirable, or should refonn be. gradual? The 
principle iirvolved in the answer to the question, 
whether it bef asked with reference to the duty of 
individuals or families, is the same. Much, in 
S4 . 
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both cases, will depend on previous habits, and on 
present light and knowledge ; and more still, on 
the depth of our conviction of the necessity of 
change. 

My 6rst direction to inquiring individuals or 
fanailies is — Do that which you know to be right ; 
and then, on the same great principle which is 
applied to religious matters^ " he that doeth the 
truth cometb to the light." And not only do 
that which you know you ought, but do it imme- 
diately. There is seldom any danger in acting up 
to the dictates of our consciences. 

The great difficuhy with most inquirers in die- 
tetics is, that they are not more than half convinced 
of the necessity of that reform of which they say 
so much. They have not faith enough. They 
go to work, indeed ; but they are not decided. 
They have many misgiving?, and some fears. And 
'the reason is, they are not fully convinced. 
• A house-keeper has heard, perhaps, from some- 
body in whose general veracity she can confide, 
that hot newly baked bread is not so wholesome as 
that which is a day or two old. Well, she partly 
believes it. But as she knows not the reason why — 
at least not fully — as it is a great self-denial to her 
to relinquish hot bread, and as she fef^ls the want 
of her accustomed stimulus — the heat — when she 
dispenses with it, she b undecided and doubtful. 
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She 'is afraid of the evils of sudden cbaoges. 
%e hesitates. Appetite cries loudly against her. 
Fashion bids her beware. She demui*s. Finally 
she makes some changes in her own habits, if not 
in those of her household. She quits her tea. 
Then her neighbors begin to tell her how pale she 
Jooks, and increase her attention to herself and her 
feelings ; and if she has no bad feelings, she fancies 
she has, till they are at length induced. The fear 
■of evil of this sort, usually brings evil. She vacil- 
lates and trembles, and perhaps goes back. 

And as it is with individuals, so it is with fami- 

-lies. What is wanted is a thorough and abiding 

conviction of the truth of principles ; such a con- 

• viction as shall fasten on the conscience. 

Mr. Johnson's family consists of himself and 

'wife, four children, three of them quite young, a 

domestic, and two friends of the family, who, for our 

• present purpose, may be considered as boarders. 

One of the two friends, an aged maiden lady, 
has caught, by some means, the true spirit of die- 
tetic reform, and is not only fast reforming her own 
habits, but is endeavoring, by her example, to re- 
form those of the family. Not so much, it is true, 

• by frequent discussion of the subject, as by silent 
example. 

This example is differently construed.- By Mr. 
J.y himself, it is interpreted correctly, and its reason- 



•bleness has rendered him a convert to her systeift'; 
l^nd he is exceedingly anxious that his chtldren 
shottld be trained in the simplicity she hiculcates. 
But how can it be done ? His wife has received a 
diflerent impression. She views the departures 
oif the old lady (whom I will call Mrs. R.) fiom 
custom, as mere whims ; nay, she feeb inclined to 
regard her simple selection of food and drink as a 
veproach to herself, and is at times much pained on 
account of it. The domestic and the eldest daugfap 
ter incline to the side of Mrs. J. ; and the other 
children are divided in feelino; — now inclinin<r to 
follow the father, and now yielding to their way- 
ward appetite and the example of their mother. 
The younger boarder in the family seems also 
undecided. 

Mr. J., as I have already intimated, is anxious 
for reform, and endeavors, slowly and cautiously, to 
effect it. Mrs. J. too, at times, seems almost won 
by his representations. But look at Miss R., she 
soon says. See her — a whimsical, sickly old maid ; 
do you think I am going to follow her notions ? 
Besides, if she has a better system than that which 
now prevails, why does she not tell us what it is? 
1 have long sought to draw forth her sentiments, 
but have hitherto been wholly unable. 

It was in vain to assure her tliat Miss R. bad 
iMcn for twenty years, until recently, a poor side 
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evealure; tnd that two yean of refbrnwtioii, tbou|k 
it bad not done eveiytbing tor her, bad alreadjr 
done wonders, and promised to do much more ; 
aad that as to her silence, it was maintained fifom. 
pure principle, in the belief, whether right or wrong, 
that example was far more efficacious. — It was in 
vain, I say, for Mr. J. to urge all this, for Mrs. J. 
either could not or would not understand jt. 

. The result was, a perpetual want of harmony in 
the plans and conduct of the family. Mrs. J., 
though unconvinced, was somewhat anxious to 
please Mr. J., and especially to comply with his 
desire to live more economically ;. and as it was 
necessary to prepare plain food for Miss R. and fi>r 
ber husband, she labored bard to conform the habits 
of her children to the new standard. She labored 
hard, I say ; but ber labors were so inconsistent 
and so vacillating, as to be wor^e than useless. 

Npr were ber effi)rts long continued. She soon 
fiMind, she said, that the new system was quite as 
expensive as the old one ; and as one of the cbil* 
dren happened at this time to be affected with 
worms, it was attributed to the coarse food he ate* 
She was sure it was the food, for on ransacking a 

m 

parcel of medical bdoks, she found coarse vegeta- 
bles, (that is, in the book language, crude ones,) tin 
ecreaac, were set down as one of a thousand causes 
« rerminous diseases ; and therefore, oo doubt, tbt 
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bBMtd, and nee, find padding which Samuel ba4 
eeten within a week or two, were the sole cause 
of all his troubles I 

. And now commenced a scene which was as far 
removed from true domestic reform as could w^ 
be conceived. Plain vegetable food for Mr. J«, 
Miss R. and the children, was always prepared, 
and in good condition. Of this, all ate freelf 
and sufficiently, except herself and the domestic. 
When the repast was finished, and the company 
dispersed, Mrs. J. had her beef-steak, or her but- 
tered toast, or her richly prepared pies or cakes ; 
and the stomachs of the children, though they had 
already been more than filled, could sometimes 
receive a little more. The domestic, too, must 
have her supply of high-seasoned flesh, or fish, or 
soup, or rich cake. 

Nor was this all. Contrary to all reason and 
sense, not only the domestic, but the lady herself 
and her children, must all have a luncheon ; and 
that luncheon, for all but the younger children, 
must embrace a few of the thousand and one costly 
dishes without which life is deemed tame and 
wretched. In short, four tables, three of them 
with their various and often costly array, includiag 
always strong coffee or tea, or both, must be set 
for a iamjly of only nine persons each ibrenoon ; 
and nearly or quite as many every afternoon ; and 
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allllfis^ and the waste wbteh aecomyiaiiiad itr^fol 
most' of the remaants wene given orthnowo away-rrr 
was cbavged on poor Miss R., aod ber refornrnd 
system. No wonder the vegetable system, aD4 
Miss R. with it, fell into disrepute, and received a 
thousand maledictions, as iniquitous and expenaivei 
when it was thus made a scape goat to carry off 
the sins of the old system and the new, a^i well zi 
the mongrel system, which here grew out of botbw 

But how obvious that the vegetable system itsetC 
was not in fault ! How wrang to say, as Mrs. J« i$ 
inclined to do, that it is a thousand times as en- 
slaving to the mistress and domestics of a family 9fi 
the old one ; and that though they neither bake 
nor wash, it takes up all her own time, and thait 
of her dotnestic and elder daughter, to cook ib^ 
nine persons ! 

Let us look at facts. Many a time do the 
family — Mrs. J. and the domestic excepted — mal|« 
their three daily meals of good plain food, such ai$ 
bread of all the various kinds, rice, hommony, pud' 
dings, potatoes, apples and milk, and noolasses, ikt 
an expense of only fifty cents a day, or three doJr 
lars and a half a week, for the seven persons ; and 
tbe female labor necessarily connected tberawifji 
cannot possibly exceed two or three hours a day^ 
Nay» three hours a day of female ' labo/> and fCNir 



iMhn and a half a weA^ or two bsodxcd and 
thtfty-ibur dollafs a year, are amply sufficient to 
feed in princdy abundance sucb a famiiy of nine 
paiaons-Hsix of them equal to adults, and three 
children. I could prove this by citing numevoos 
eases of und^iable authenticity — ^with several of 
wbicb I have been myself intimately acquainted* 
Bread, good bread, and milk, are, in cities, among 
the more costly dishes of the rational sort ; and 
tiiese, in reasonable quantity, do not cost an indi« 
vidual more than seventy-five cents a week. 

But when the vegetable system of living, or any 
other system,, falls into bad hands, as4t often does, 
we have little else to expect, but what we see 
verified and illustrated in the foregoing histoiy. 
Truth is destined, after all, to creep, ere it can 
vralk upright. 

Now I do not advise any one to take a single 
step in the work of reform in diet or house-keep- 
ing, till thoroughly convinced of the importance 
of that step. But when a house-Jceeper has an 
abiding conviction of the importance of reform, 
and has the approbation of the husband — ^whioh, 
if she is sincere in her belief, and truly conscien 
tioos, she can usually obtain — let her go forward. 
Let her not fear to do suddenly what she fuBy 
lirileve» sh0 ought to do. And as for what sbto 
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oiity half believes' to be necessary, let that, forlht' 
present, be deferred. 

Suppose a conviction that hot flour bread is in* 
^ jurious. Liet it be at once banished from the 
table. Let bread be used which is either a day or 
two old, or is coarse. Bread made of coarse, un- 
bolted meal is less injurious, taken hot, than fine 
flour bread. 

A family commencing thus will perhaps have ne 
idea of going any ferther at first. But presently 
the judicious and thinking house-keeper, with the 
consent and encouragement of her husband, db* 
covering as she has the evil of other hot things, 
begins to omit them also, one by one. 

First comes ^ a quantity of hasty pudding, per- 
haps, which is not smoking. The younger mem- 
bers of the family may wonder why — not being fully 
in the secret. But it goes down. Next come 
Indian cakes which are partly cold. These are li 
little doubtful to the family, at first ; but if weli 
made, and not at first too cold, will go down very 
well. 

In the mean time, a -conviction has been fasten- 
ing slowly upon the house-keeper's mind, that hot 
drinks are not beneficial. The convictbn deepens. 
The task of preparing them is quite laborious, and 
she is wiHing to be freed from it. But can she use 
cold water ? And will her husband be comfortable 
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^h it 7 She coosuits him. For the cbitdren she, 
has DO fears ; for herself, few. She has faith, and 
her faith is becoming strong. Her husband at 
leogtb secoDds her. He believes. The array of 
tea cups and coffee bowls, and pots and kettles^ is 
banished ; and the pitcher and tumblers are sub* 
stituted. 

Next, perhaps, comes up the subject of flesh- 
eating. Is so much flesh and fish necessary ? Do 
my children and myself need meat twice a day, 
and does my husband need it three times ? On 
reflection and consultation, meat is abandoned, 
except at dinner. 

Thus 'the work of reform goes on. Not quite 
so rapidly as the time passes while I am relating 
it, to be sure ; but something is gained every 
month. And what is of more importance, the 
convictk>n of the necessity of reform is deepening 
and strengthening, at every step, in what arithme- 
ticians would call geometrical progression. 

The banishment of all hot and stimulating 
drinks, of a part of our meat, and of hot bread 
and puddings, will make the heat and unnatural 
stimulus of many things that remain, stand out in 
bolder relief. The propriety of these will now 
begin to be doubted. Pepper, and spice, and 
vinegar, and mustard, and ketchup, and cinnamon, 
and the whole tribe of cnide, acrid and aronoaiic 
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substatmes, pickles, perhaps, not exeep^d, 
after another^ is dropped, and the quantity of salt 
which bad been used is much diminished. 

And now conie the greasy substances. Fat 
meat is first rejected ; next^ the suet of puddings ; 
next, gravies ; next, the melted butter, as it ■ is 
called, for fish ; and next, perhaps, butter itsel£ 
After these, buttei-ed pancakes or frkters, wbetheF 
of wheat, Indian or buckwheat, waffles, &c. So 
strongly interwoven in our very natures, however, 
is the use of butter, that we generally cling to tbat 
as with a dying grasp. And consequently, it is one 
of the last things which even. an enlightened and 
conscientious house-keeper will venture to banish. 
But go it must, and will, finally. 

By this time, all meat will become doubtful, atid 
will be abandoned — ^and perhaps cheese ; and milk 
and all other liquid foods will be used sparingly. 
Mixed dishes will begin at length to be proscribed. 
Sausages are already abandoned ; but mince pies, 
hash, seed cakes, plum puddings, plum cakes, and 
all shortened pie crust, and semi*3olid 'or watery 
substances, soon follow in their train ! And as the 
taste becomes simplified, the desire for drink, before 
supposed to be natural, now gradually disappears. 
The tumbler of water begins to stand untouched 
tUl we have done eating, before it is drank off. 
Am Iftsr, ibe faibioo of not drinking so £ir pievaUi, 
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Fbtliy, the rariety at the same meal begina tD 
dknmish. Instead of several courses of feed, one 
begins to sii^e ; and wstead of a doasen articles 
ia this eoe coune» half a dozen and ultimately 
two or three, or perhaps one, begins to be used* 
And instead of hot thngs, those are preferred 
which ere tempefate ; and instead cS swaUowing 
them just from the oven, the pot or the kettle, 
they are required to have sintable age. And 
instead of having everything as soft as pap, the 
hoa8e4Dfeper at length learns to have everjrtbing, 
thougb well cooked, in a condition to reqture a 
good deal of niasticatbn* 

There is, however, one little piece of adviee 
whksh I would urge upon all persons who are 
Msolved on the work of dietetic reform. It is, 
never to use food which is more highly concen- 
trated or more highly seasoned, when that whkb 
is less so will satisfy you. Thus, if you can relidi 
and enjoy an article without mdasses or sugar, eat 
it so. When you have once added the noolasses, 
you cannot expect it any longer to relish without 
k ; nor will anything else which is plain relbh at 
the same roeaL But be who begins a meal of 
plain food without seasonings, will find, after a few 
nioutbfiils, that unoloying sweetness which be will 
m. vator look ibr anywhere, a&er.he bas sailed itae 
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Ifideffly to Mcme the bighest amomit of gtisl^ 
iary enjoyment, dufkig a whde life, eat alwfs 
the mildest, simplest food, with whicb yoa can fed 
St mil satisfied. What yoa gain, in esjoynient, bjr 
tbe use of concentrations or condimmits to«day, 
you more than lose in tbe end, by the eflSsct it has 
to blunt or benumb tbe keenness of seosiiMlity in 
the organs of taste, smell, &C. 

I have not intended, by tbe remarics of die kst 
paragraphs, to prescribe a course for any individual 
to pufstie; but only to say tliat this is something 
like one course among thousands, which might be 
pursued by a truly awakened bouse»keeper, who 
is anxious to reform iierself and her family* it 
may take years— perhaps six, or «ght, or tea of 
-them, to complete the work ; but if tbe true spiiit 
of reform— »tfae determioatbn to do whal it is 
known ought to be done — ^bas really possessed the 
mind of a hfMJse-keeper — if, in one word, she isf^ a 
real cbristlan — and if she has tlie right sort ctf a' 
bosband, she will never again dumber or deep till 
she rises above doubtful gnnmd, and finds all her 
household in tbe use of such diings as stie believes 
are best for them. 

To such a hoose^ceeper as I have all «ioBg 
'been sapppsmg — boa who is awake, mi has 
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an one alone, will the chapters of this reiwaam be 
<if much value. To those who are bqumng^and 
who are determined to think for themselves on tim 
as well as on all other subjects, I flatter myseii I 
have rendered some service; but .to those who 
.wish me to prescribe for them a certain routine, 
which they are too indolent or too indifferent to find 
for tlieinselves, or to vary fitHn, when found, to 
meet existing changes of circumstances, this book 
will probably be nearly useless. 

Such pedrsons as I have last described — those 
who demand details kistead of principles — ^would 
like very well to read a book which should tell 
them precisely what to eat, and how much, and 
what to get fdr otl^rs. They would gladly know 
what I eat, and how and why I eat it. Now I 
should have no objection to giving such informa- 
tion in its proper place, and time, and manner — 
not, however, for any other person to follow exactly. 
But the rational house-keeper does not demand it. 
She is satisfied with principles, suitably illustrated. 

I tUnk it probable, however, that some house- 
keepers, when they read the present and foregcHBg 
chapters, will be led to exclaim — such things have 
been said — *' Why, in this way you would reform 
us <Hit of everything ; yon leave us nothing. Tfab 
.<oeDikg dw§m to {Jain biMd and potatoes^ or 



senfceljr anything but bread and potatoes, dinnet 
be required qf us. Tbere is a sort of coarseness, 
we mi^t say baldness, about it, to which we are 
sure he who placed us in a world of variety nerer 
meant to compel us. We cannot go with you, 
even if our households would." 

This objection is often made by house-keepers ; 
whether with a view to suppress the truth and 
apologize for their pampered appetites, I will not 
undertake to say. But I will say, that more hus- 
bands and fathers are, in general, ready for reform, 
than mothers and house-keepers. Perhaps die 
reason is, that more of the latter were brought op 
in band-boxes, cradled on down, and fed on pap, 
than of the former. It must not be withheld, 
however, tliat when a female has once imbibed the 
true spirit of refomn, she makes a better missionary 
in- the family and neighborhood, than an individual 
of the other sex. So that there is still room for 
much hope. 

But let us see how much trutb there is in the 
common charge, that we would compel people to 
live on bread and water, or bread and potatoes ; 
and thus deprive them of the good things God has 
given us. 

From farinaceous substances and fruits men* 

tioned in the foregoing chaptei^, may be eolleeied 

' the foHowing list of simple ailieles of Ibod, )vliitii 
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werj far from beiag pmhibited :**?»., k§£ 
bmad of wheat meal, unleavened or wafer cakea^ 
Imwn bread, crackers, loaf rye bread, loaf Indian 
bcvad, Indian cake, hulled com, parched com, 
bommony, wheat mush, rye mush, potatoes, apples, 
pears, peaches, apricots, potatoe bread, apple bread, 
rice, rice bread,, bread pudding, sago pudding, 
tapioca pudding, arrow-root pudding, plain ginger* 
bread, plain toast, milk, groel, beans, peas, cbe9i*> 
outs, 6gs, sweet potatoes, beets, turnips, parsnips, 
carrots, squashes, pumpkms, melons, cabbage 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, whortlebeiw 
lies, gooseberries, grapes, cherries, and the various 
kinds of plums. 

In view of this list, of over fifty articles, that do 
not come under the ban of proscription^ will it still 
be said that my plan reduces people to mere bread 
and water, or to roots and water, as some will have 
it ? Surely not. 

But tliis is not all, properly speaking. I have 
bere mentioned only six or seven kinds of loaf 
bread ; viz., bread of unbolted wheat meal, rye 
bread, brown bread, Indian bread, potatoe bread, 
apple bread and rice bread ; whereas, there are a 
great many other varieties of wheat as well as 
ladian and rye bread, which are alluded lo in this 
wmk «8 cofaparatively exoeUeot; and a gi^t 
BMB^r DMitures and combioaiiotts of wbea^ tgh 






btfftn, and ochei»'bi«Ml-sliA, which are not meO' 
xkto0i, but \>ihos0 excellence must be obviom. 
S(f> that if any o0G were dbposed to eat but a sibji^ 
article at xh^ same meal, and partake of three 
lamls a d^» he might have a di&rent dish at eaek 
meal f^ about three wedcs ki summer, and tat 
ali^ t^^o in winter. 

'/^But when we coBoe to coroyne two artieles, the 
vttfiety is very greatly increased. Take milk, for 
eaoimple*— and by combining the foregoing sdb^ 
staaces with it, (for th^y are nearly two thtnk 
of tbein agreeable to most persons whan com- 
bined,) you have a list of tfairty-Bve more new 
dishes. By their combinatbn — ^to some extent-^ 
mtb gruel, you have perhaps twenty more. * 
' Again, the combination of each particuisr son 
of bread and of coM mush, com, nee, &c., wiii 
nemiy every kind of fruit, would r^uh m at leaei 
diree hundred more of what I should call new 
dishes. Thus as often as you can join a partietthr 
fifuit to loaf bread, you form a new dish, as apples 
and bread, figs and bread, strawberries and bread, 
be. Every, one may compute for herself; b«t I 
judge there would be in this way over three 
tfred new dishes. 

But this is not all. The vamms kinds of 
iad other solid substances may be conlmied 
eadi oAer to form another large- Usi of new 
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'Bbuty bicMi and potatoesy InriiaQ cake sad 
tsMy bread aod tuniipsi bcead and beets, btmuk 
fi§fUiag aod aqusBbei^ &c«, fimn v«iy bappj conr 
kioftUoBs, especially when one WbiAd i^ ba^b^ 
antotiQus, as rioe or beaas, is coupled >^itb o«e 
^iob. i& lalber wantiiKg in nutnineat, as^iroipi^ 
potatoes, &c. ; and one wbicb nequii^ little nu^ 
MliOi^. 13 riee pr tismiips, witb ooe wbicb reiqpiirei 
agnsatdeal of it, a» wafer cakes, or sbip bread, or 
{kem. I tbiok. that in tbis way we abouM SofUk 
ler liat of about fwoe huadred. njore new diab«i» 
fiutiCMBiee oKMre* If we admit moltfaes of sv^gav, 
«cb« in. small <)uaiiiity aMr not daeoaed. very .^ 
jaciMMMible^ tbe combiQatiop: of ooe of tbese wiiib 
some twenty or searly twentj^ of the list of aimpW 
mticle^ would add so many mcwe new^ disjbes* 
Hw adaittaace of cbeeae. as a coodweot^, or a 
jiltie betb butter lo be spread oa. tbe diiw artiioiM 
•£ jbodi woqld. add to^ tbe. catalogue kk tbe mm 



Tbu%. aa we aeei by epeabioifif two artiola%^ 
mAi ottfi m(h-^i tb^ sain^ meaj^ and wiihoMt tba 
ftdMssionieif oQOiia than two oc tbnee. objyiclpoDabli 
^M$& tb^ gK>las8eS|,tbe bo«ey and the..cbea»is^ 
we bave a list of above five bundled. y<ari(iHi 

dnlMs^. K. iwe <«iwq thmvr aside d)e ^l^lomUe 
Mlipliiki JHilii iM»tim«d,. tbe. 9mim woi^d . Jk» 
MiiAr Att 'bimiDidi» Lifc it. hft. leiiiembeifi^I 
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yeflAit ily that we bare all this eitlier 6oin sihgici 
aflowAt)Ie aiticies, or from the combination of (jmbf 
Pff^ of these artiolee. When we combbe iktm 
p( these simple, and ring as many changes od ^imm 
as we caD) the variety is almost endless. 

Dr. Cheyae, who commended a coorfee of livtogv 
»milar to tiiat which I recommend, more than « 
eenUiry ago, iaaisted thai a vegetable 4m. mvdtmi^ 
as great a varietf of dishes as a mtsed one. 

When the chaise was brougbt to him of waiM 
6f Tarie^ in the vegetable system, he' very pMkfik^ 
Uy replied to it in the Mowifeif tntanret, w id 
another pan of this volnae. k is watt for yvaj^^iie 
Woald naturally say, to* talk to otfae» aboQt* wftar 
of variety in their diet; You- ore' tb^ 'petSftiiM*. 
and not' the vegetable e aio r s a gainst' wbem^siMii 
a «karge dan best be suBttf ined. Hotv few of yftm 
meals do noi saivor of b»tteiVand srir, and |foppo9# 
b not your table perpetually Mti our #ith 
or with didies in whiohth^y art inoorporapd/ 
wbb an array of tea^orooibe clips, Md^tawbhMid 
The tniA isj «bat yM have> no red^ wrktyim M 
There are cert8i» thingdi wbkii anre alWajv^afVyMi 
tfedi^ks, let wkat wiH- coise*; md ^idiour limm 
ibisgs' fa Ki cr iherei X9'if9e eavoratidi iMhir,ij«al 
would be miserable. It is the vegetable Mm 
mi» enjoys flituie's geouhe vmietyi^'anA nor jm. 
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bowl of rye biread and milk ; at dinner I shall 
liave, perhaps, a fine dish of pea soup ; at supper, 
sane rice, pure and white as the driven snow, and 
UBBiixcd with any con<]iiDent. To-morcow, for 
breakfast, some hommony and apples ; at dinner, 
a phtter of dry mealy potatoes ; at supper, some 
wafer cakes, light, and dry, and wholesome. The 
ikkd day>Jbr br^akTast, wheat meal bread, tcM^ted, 
with a bowl of strawberries ; for dinner, a sagp 
podding ; for supper, stale, but sweet flour bread. 
The feurdi day, for breakfast, sweet potatoes and 
Wown bread toasted, or rather dried ; for dinner, 
mm bread ; for supper, whehtand Indian bread ; — 
tad to on. Here are a dozen raeak-^of the best 
aMd.riohest food, and yet an entire variety ; and the 
kUi of fere migbt be much extended without mar- 
ring ks simplicity. But if milk were to accom- 
ptay every meal, or at least be incorporated, in 
»r or less quantity, with every dish, or if there 
any other sort of things or condiments wbidi 
rnnat gnee the table at every one of my meals, 
bo piescDt what ebe may, ihece would be no per- 
feirt or complete variety — tbeie wouM be, on the 
ooamry,'SO fer as these ever present articles of 
feod m liiiBiture are eoocemed, a tiiesome mo* 
ocilQoy. 

Thus, I say, might Dr. C. retura the ehaiga 
wbfch is forever made in these days, and probably 
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was in his — and with good reason and truth* 
Nothing is plainer than thi^t there is no such thing 
known as true variety at nieaVs, in fashionable life. 
All is monotony— the monotony ^{ spicy, salted or 
greasy mixtures. 

And as to drinks, in the case of those who, 
though they are willing to relinquish tea and coffee, 
are determined to drink something or other which 
is hot, we leave them chocolate, cocoa, (or shells,) 
corn coffee, bread coffee, wheat coffee, rye coffee, 
chesnut coffee, and a multitude of other drinks 
of the same general class. Multitudes, when they 
first began to abandon narcotic drink, have sub- 
stituted, for a time, simple warni water, with milk 
and sugar in it ; and after continuing this awhile, 
have proceeded to cool milk and water, sweetened 
water, &c. 

Let us then hear no more of the nakedness or 
' baldness of the vegetable system ; of the want 
of variety which it involves, and of our slighting 
the good gifts of God ; especially from those who, 
by making everything smell or taste of pepper, 
b.utter, vinegar, salt, &c., reduce all things to a 
strange sameness — and who, by cooking everything 
in such a way as to destroy its natural taste, if not its 
natural properties, do in reality set aside nearly alt 
the Creator's gifts, to substitute inventions of their 
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own, and introduee \herei)y ten thousand forms 
of disease, from simple (ftitulence and heart-burn to 
consumption and cholera, and cause ten thousand 
premature death? for one which is according to 
nature or the intentions of nature's God. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



RECIPES FOR PLAIN COOKING. 

Various kinds of bread. Paddings. Cakes. Rice. Corti 
and hommouj. Porridge. Pies. Jellies, dtb. Yet A. 
Beans and peas. Potatoes. Various articles: 

It now remains for me to present a dbapter of 
the most approved recipes, for the benefit of thoflp 
who wish to have their practice a little in advance 
of their knowledge. The better way, howevseti 
is^ for every hoase-keeper to originate her owtt 
recipes. Indeed, it is not amiss to say, that maajr 
of the following were originated by the varioui 
house-keepers to whom I am bdebted for them, 
Andj^ acccM-ding to a favorite saying, what W 
been doi^ can be done again. All that is needed 
for the purpose, is an abimdaoce of jplain, good 
sense, smd a love for the professi<xi. 

My plan has been to present a variety of the 
recipes— -some more, others less simple. The 
reader wiB of course be aMe to make a seledticn, 
adapted to her o^^ stage of progi^ss. I htfpe 
the list wiB fee foond sufficiently extewfcd wd 
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complete. I might have added several hundred 
others, but I viras unwilling to devote more space to 
matter of so little comparative importance. 



VARIOUS KINDS OF BREAD. 

Unbolted Wheat Meal Bread. — For the 
sponge, take one quart of water blood warm, or 
about lOO'^ F., add one tea spoonful of salt, stir in 
coarse wheat meal till it becomes a thick batter, 
then if it is kept at about a temperature of 80 or 
90^, it will ferment sufficiently in from four to six 
hours ; or if prepared in the evening, let it remain 
at about 60° till next morning ; then add two or 
three quarts of wanp water, with a suitable propor- 
tion of the wheat meal ; mould it, and put it into 
pans ; and in about one hour it will rise sufficiently 
for the oven. In this way, with proper care and 
experience, the best of bread may be made, without 
any pearlash,yeast, molasses or milk. Some use a 
little saleratus, to prevent all acidity in the bread, 
but that can be avoided by having the dough in the 
oven before the fermentation proceeds too fer. 

Another. — ^Pour warm water with the yeast 
into the meal, and make a thick batter ; let it rise ; 
then stir in more meal ; knead it, and put it into 
pan^ ; let it rise again, and then bake it. 
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Another. — ^The meal, together with a suitable 
quantity of yeast to ferment — should be moulded 
up thin and put into the baking pans immediately, 
in about one half the quantity you expect the 
size of the loaf after being baked. As soon as it 
is in the pans, put it in a place of moderate heat, 
arid let it stand undisturbed until fej-mented (raised) 
sufficiently to bake ; then put it into an oven of 
rather more intense heat than would be necessary 
to bake superfine flour bread. MiseraUe bread is 
often made from the best of wheat meal ; and it is 
because it is raised, and then moulded and baked 
in an oven without sufficient heat. Moulding after 
raising spdls it. — Unbolted flour should never be 
sifted to make good bread ; it spoils it. 

Another. — ^Three quarts of wheat meal, one 
large tea cup of yeast, one large tea cup of brown 
sugar or molasses, one table spoonful of salt, and one 
tea spoonfiil of saleratus. Knead it very thoroughly, 
and bake it in small loaves. 

Wheat and Indian. — ^To twelve quarts of un- 
bolted wheat meal, coarsely ground, put in three 
quarts of Indian meal, scalded, and mix it well with 
the wheat meal ; add half a pint of yeast ; mix and 
knead it thoroughly ; let it rise ; then, with but a little 
kneading, and a little dry flour, put it in pans for the 
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oven. Be careful to pat h in the oven as soon as 
k rises, as h becomes acid sooner than other floor. 
If a little potatoe be added, it gives it addidonal 
sweetness and richness. — Make it in the same way 
wiAout Indian med. 

Bbown ii^EiJ). — ^Six quarts of meal will make 
two good sized loaves of brown bread. Some Hke 
it bfdf Indian and half rye meal ; others prefer h 
one tturd Indian and two thirds lye. Many mix 
their brown bread the night before they bake it, 
but this is unnecessary ; and it is more likely to 
soor^^-penicularly in summer. If you mix it the 
night before^you must not put in moie than half 
the yeast I am about to mention, unless the weadier 
is intensely cold. 

The meal should be sifted separately. Put the 
Indian in your bread pan, sprinkle a little salt mto 
it, and wet it thoroughly with scalding water. Stir 
it wMle you are scaling it. Be sure and have 
hot water enough ; for Indian absorbs a great deal 
of water. When it is cool, pour m your rye ; add 
Pifo gOa xd iiveljr yea^t, and mix it with wat^ as 
stiff as yoQ can knead iL Let it stacnd an hour 
■id a hdf, in a cool place in somnier, and on the 
hearth m winter. It should be put into a very 
hot oven, and baked diree or four hmirs. It is 
much better Sot renaainaif . in the uvea over night. 
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Rice iBiiEADw*-^oil a pint of nee soft ; add a 
pint of jreast and tfaree quaits of rice ffiour ; put it 
IB a tin or leartben vessel until it Ims risen sufi- 
caentlf ; ifivide it into lihsee parts.; then bake 
it as other 'brsad, and ymavnH have itkree darge 



Flour and Rice. — ^Boil a pound of rice in wat^r 
iBl qoite tender; pour off the water, juod add «the 
fioe, before it is oold^ to dx ^unds of floor. Add llie 
usual quaatitjr of yieast, a little mese than the usual 
^piantity of sak, and as >miich kikewaim water 
(Jaking the mU^T ibe rice was toiled in)as^ 
nske it into dough. It vdU »quii» the sane time 
t9 me as rice biead) and is baked in the same 
way. 



Plain Corn Bbeab^-^-Six pints of meal, one 
laUe spoQnfiil of salt, four pints of water, thor^ 
Qoghly mixed with the hand, and baked in obfeof 
ToUs about two mches thick. Use as much dough 
fiar one roil as can be conVenieiitly shaped in tiie 
hand. Many persons use hot water ; In winter it 
is certainly best. The bread is better to be ma^ 
haif an hour or more hetate it is baked. The 
oven must be tolerably hot when the dough is put 
in. All kinds of corn bread require a hotter oven, 
and to be baked quicker than flour bread. 
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LiJHT CoKN Bbead. — Sor four pbts of meal 
into three pints of tepid water ; add one laige 
tea spoonful of salt ; let it rise five or six hours ; 
then stir it up with the hand and bake it, in a bride 
oven. Another metliod b, to make mush, and 
before it grows cold, stir in half a pint of meaL 
Let it rise, and then bake it as the first. 

Clap Bread. — Mix well some oat meal and 
water, of about the same consistence as common 
dough ; then roll it into cakes as thin as possible ; 
bake them on a stone or iron plate of a moderate 
heat over the fire ; when baked on both sides, set 
them (m one edge before the fire till perfectly dry. 
This bread will continue good many weeks, if kept 
m a dry place. 

Apple Bread. — ^A very light, pleasant bread 
is made b France, of a mixture of apples, (when 
pared, cored and baked, or stewed with a very 
little water,) and flour, in the proportion of one 
part of apples to two of flour, employing the usual 
quantity of purified yeast, which must be beat up 
in the flour with Ae warm pulp of the apples. The 
sponge may then be considered set. Let it rise 
'mght or ten hours, then make it up, and bake it 
b long loaves like rolls. Little or no water is 
necessaiy. 
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PoTATOE Bread. — ^To fouiteen pounds of good 
sound flour, either coarse or fine, take five pounds 
of potatoes, pared and washed very clean ; boil 
them in a proper quantity of water till quite soft ; 
mash them, and rub them through a wire sieve bto 
the middle of the flour, adding water sufficient to 
make it of a proper heat, and some salt ; when 
well mixed, add a due proportion of yeast ; let it 
rise an hour or more in the sponge; and then 
knead it well. Let it stand to rise an hour or 
kmger, according to the quantity, and bake it in 
the usual way. 

PUDDINGS. 

Hasty Pudding. — ^Mix five or six spoonfuls 
of sifed meal in half a pint of cold water; sdr 
it into a quart of water while boiling ; season it 
with sail to your taste ; and fiom time to time 
sprinkle in dry meal, stirring it thoroughly. It 
should boil half or ftiree quarters of an hour. It may 
be eaten in various wtys, but is best alone, or with 
milk. Indian meal or ryi may be used. It should 
not be made thick ; let the boiling thicken it. 

Samp Pudding.— Boil the samp well till diyv 
add milk, a little sweetening, and a quantity oC 
sweet apples sliced thinly ; let it be well baked 
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Newly iNVEirrED Pudding. — ^Take aoow good 
9we€ft apples; wash and ctxe, biU do not pare 
them ; chop them about as fine as cranbenies, put 
them in a kettle, and put in just enough of good 
milk to cover them, and if yon choose, add a Ikde 
salt— ^ome even add a little cinnamon or ^Dg«r» 
Next, pnxseed to seaid diflni,.fanl without burnfaig 
diem, and foAifo scaldkig them, stir in fine Indian 
meal enough to form the iinlk into a thin battel ; 
then put the mass into* a de^ pan, set it into an 
oven or stove, wdl heated, and bake it about six 
hours. 

Plain Indian Po^oifKkr-^ne quart of Indian 
meal, one pmt of boiling water, one tea cup a^ 
molasses, and a little salt; Boil it four hoars. 

Amiher.^^BcSi one quart of milk ; whil? boiling 
pemv it upoa one t^a euf fall of IncUan meal ; mix 
ift weft, add molasses to your ta^^ ^^ ^H^ it 
those hours at least,^ wkb a stropqg heat. 

BotLBD Indian Pudpino- — Boil on^ quaiCof 
milk ; stir in, while bat, one pint rf lacBan Hieal^ 
or enough to make it a thin mush ; have ready a 
tottdfiil of dried, sweet appk, sweBed md aoaMed 
iti^a^ little ivater ; add a Ktde salt, spiee and'hitM^j 
put 'iTttsto a pan, and boil it five or sfac hours. 
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jimotimr^'^ake three piolB of Inditn mftal, 
•calsbd m. bdling Tvater, and made thin ;. boil it sk 
boonu. 

Baked Ini>ian PuDDiN6.--One quart of milfcj 
one pmt of water, and one pint of Indian meal. 
AM sdt, molaaaes^ Sco;, to $uit the t^Me^ 

Another. -^Scdld two quarts of skimmed milk ; 
stir in one pint of Indian meal, or enough to make 
a thin mush ; add a little salt, a tea cup fall of 
molasses, a little cbnamon, or any spice you like. 
Rdce three houi9. 

HoMMONY PtJDDiNG. — ^T^ke oHc quart of milk; 
half a pint of Indian meal ; stir them well together ; 
then add one pint and a half of cooked hommcmy. 
I^ke it in a moderate o^n. 

SwEfir Apple Pudding. — One pint of scalding 
milk, half a pint of Indian meal, 6ix aweet apples, 
out in small pieces ; add a little salt, and Safie it 
three hoyrs. 

Common Rice Pudding. — ^WasB and'pict Half 
M fwmid of' rice wen^, olAac^put. ici in a. diabtwith 
iwft qsumB of n^,, with or. witb^Mt^sugfM:- Bak^ 
ituioi a /modemtj^ iowen.. 
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Rice Pitddino, with Apples.-— Boil ax ounces 
of rice in a pint of milk till it is soft, then fill a 
dish about half full of apples pared and cored ; 
sweeten ; put the rice over them as a crust, and 
bake it. 

Rice Pudding. — To one quart of good ndk, 
add one tea cup fiill of rice, sweetened, well 
baked, with no eggs, butter or spices. It may be 
eaten with good molasses or sugar, or is good with- 
out either. 

Another. — One quart of milk, a tea cup half fiill 
of rice ; four or five pleasant sour apples, a little 
salt, and sweeten to your taste. Bake it one hour. 

Boiled Rice Pudding. — Boil one half pound 
of rice in a small quantity of water ; when tend^* 
add one coffee cup of milk, with a table spc<)ofiil 
of sugar and salt ; simmer or bake half ap hour. 

Bread Pudding. — Slice bread thinly, and put 
it in milk, with a little sweetenmg ; add a little 
flour, and bake one hour and a half. The milk 
may be cold for all these puddings, when mixed. 

Another. — ^Take a kwf of white bread, cut t 
hde in the bottom, add as much new ni3k as k 
will soak up ; tie it in a cloth, and boil it an hoar* 
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^Awther. — ^Take three pints of milk^ one pound 
of baker's bread, four large spoonfuls of sugar, 
wad three of molasses ; put in a layer of bread cut 
tbin^ then a few raisiinSy then bread, &c. ; pour 
on the milk and sweetening. If baked one hour 
ai^d a half, it is sufficient. If boiled, two or three 
hours. Boil it in a tin pudding boiler. 

Cracker Pudding. — To one quart of milk, 
add four thick crackers, made of coarse wheat, aiid 
broken in pieces, a little sugar and a little flour, 
and bake it one hour and a half. 

Flour Pudding. — Take mush made of the 
coarse flour, and put in milk ; mix it well, and add 
sweetening ; bake it slightly. 

PoTATOs Pudding. — ^Two pounds of potatoes 
boiled and mashed, one pound of wheat meal and 
a little salt ; mix well together into a sti£r paste ; 
tie it in a wet cloth, dusted with flour. Boil it two 
hours. 

Apple Pudding. — ^Take unbolted wheat meal, 
wet it with buttermilk to a sufficient stifihess tb 
xtdl out ; take a tin pu(hiing boiler, put in a layer 
of crust and a layer of apple till it is filled. 
Bed k three houis» 

96 
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Tapioca Pitddino. — Take one cofibe cup fiiO 
ot tapioca to one quart of milk ; boil half the aSk 
und pour it on the tapioca ; let it stand half an 
hour ; then add the remainder of the milk. Sweeteo 
lit to your taste, and it is ready for baking. 

Sago pudding b made in a similar manner* 



CAKES. 

Plain Indian Cake.> — One quart of Indian 
mea], a little salt, one pint of water ; bake it thm« 

The same proportions mixed and let stand 
twenty-four or forty-«ight hours, and baked thick, 
will be light. 

/ 
Indian or " Johnny " Cake. — Take one pound 
<lf Indian meal and one pint ot tkrater. Rdl it 
dot thin, and bake it dry. 

^n9^Aer.^--Take yellow Indian meal, wet ft 
with good milk, sweeten it, and add a little puP* 
verized potatoe. Raise it with yeast, and bake it 
tboroughly, in small round pans, indenting it deeply 
m you would cut the cake when done, jft should 
he «aten cold 

An^hSr. — ^Two citps of ImiKbn raebl) 6m ta&fe 
spoonful of molasses, two cupS^ of rtSky i filflb 
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Sail, a handful of flour, mixed up thin, and poured 
kito a buttered bake-keltle, hung over the fiw, 
uncovered, unlil you can bear jour finger upon il^ 
and then set down before t^ fire» Bake it ha]/ an 
hour. 

.^Wthtr. — One pint of sour milk, three cups of 
meal, one cup of flour, four table spoonfuls of mo- 
lasses, one tea spoonful of saleratus, and a little 
saltt — Indian cake may be npade o( water instead 
of milk, but it requires about half a cup more of 

Indi^p o^eaj, 

« 

Indian Sponge Cake.— Take three cups of 
bdian meal, three caps of m9k, an4 one cup of 
flour. It should be oiixed one d^y previous to 
bakin.^> tbat.M (Bay \^ve time to ri^e. 

Rics ANiD Ikdian CAKB.s-^BdU batf a poimd of 
tiee in two quarts of water, until it is. quit^ jspft; 
apd while boiling hot, add enough of ladiao inefl 
to make it soffioiently stiff tofdrm into cakes. . ]Pjut 
it into a shallow tin pan, and bake it before the fire. 
It may be made an inch in tbiekaess, or thiQQ^, as 
may be fancied. The cakes should be made* from 
tea to twelve hours before they are baked, as they 
ftfe much sweeter for being mixed so loDg.befora^ 
faaad. 
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Unbolted Wheat Meal Cake.— Knead the 
unbolted wheat flour whh cold water, stiff enough 
(o roll on a tin sheet, then prick it, and bake it in 
any way most convenient. It does very well baked 
before the fire, and niade about the thickness of an 
unleavened cracker. A little scalded Indian meal 
might, by some, be thought to be an improvement, 
as a substitute for shortening. 

Wheat Cake. — Take three pints of wheat 
meal, one pint and ^ half of buttermilk, and a tea 
spoonful of saleratus. Roll and cut it into round 
cakes, and then bake them by a quick fire. 

Plain Cake. — One cup ofToolasses, one cup of 
good milk or cream, half a tea spoonful of peariasb, 
and coarse wheaten meal to make a soft paste. 

Cup Cake. — Two cups of cream or milk, two 
of sugar, two of unbolted wheat meal, one of rioe 
floitf, and a tea spoonful of salt. Beiat it thoroughly^ 
]^t it into cups, and bake it half an hour. 

Bbxad Cake. — One cup of cream, two cups 
of sugar, three cups of risen bread, (dough,) one 
egg, half a pound of raisins, stoned and chopped, a 
Ktde saleratus ; ma it well together ; if too soft, add 
a Kttle flour, and bake It about an hour and a. half. 
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Rici: Johnny Cake. — To three spoonfuls of 
soft boiled rice add a tea cup full of water or milk ; 
then add six spoonfuls of flour, and a little salt 
Baked as jobi^ny cake. 

Imitation Buckwheat CAK£.*-Scald a tea 
cup full of ground rice in water enough to make a 
batter. When cool enough for yeast, stir in two 
tea cups full of unbolted wheat meal, a little yeast 
and salt, and let it rise. Bake it in thin cakes, on 
a griddle. 

Loaf Cake. — ^Take one cup of milk, one cup 
of cream, one cup of sugar, one tea spoonful of 
saleratus, one egg, some cinnamon, nutmeg and cur- 
rants, and make a thick batter of the best unbolted 
wheat flour. Bake in an oven, not too quick^ but 
hot enough to raise it without burning. 

Graham Wafers. — ^Take one quart of wbcint 
meal, one half pint of Indian meal, and a litde 
salt. Mix them with water, roll them out thin, 
and bake them very 'hard. Add a little sugar, rf 
you choose. 

Biscuits. — A* pound and a half of flour made 
wet with equal quantities of milk and water ipod- 
erately warm^ made stiff, and rolled out very thi« ; 
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cut tbem to any size you_ please, prick tli^cn^ and 
hake them in a moderate oven, on a tin. No dour 
to be put on the -tins or biscuits. 

Sweet Crackers. — One tea cup of coarse 
whcaten meal, one of sour milk or buttermilk, 
th^^ fourths of a tea cup of sugar, half a tea 
spoonful of pearlash ; made hard, rolled thin, and 
Veil bilked. 

Water Crackers. — Wheat meal, wet with 
nothing but water, and pulled apart with the hand, 
^ cut 'in pieces and rolled as thin «s .possible, and 
well babed. 

MCE. 

Steamed Rice. — Wash your rice well, 'rubbing 
it through three or four waters, put it liito boiling 
water, with salt, let it boil twelve minutes only ; 
then drain off the water, uncover the vesstel, place 
it before the fire, minding to turn it round often, 
.till the moisture has all evaporated. The rice will 
then be whole, dry and tender, with the additional 
benefit of being much better for the stomach than 
when reduced to a pulp in water. 

Boiled Rice. — In its common forrti, is picked 
* a*nd washed, and soaked an hour or two in water 



#iU3iU£)i to cover it ; 3lowly boUed in (he .aarne 
Svater until it becomes quite soft ; a little salt add^ 
[t b often boiled in milk instead of water. A tiQ|l 
aup full will make nearly a quart of pudding. » To 
have the kernels remain whole^ put the rice ,into 
bcnlipg .water. 

Axv^^T.'-r&o^ one quart of water, tihen p|U in 
ft CP(Ea^. Cjup fill! of rice ; let it boil ^eyep niinqtj^ ; 
tb^ )P^r qfS. the W^t^r and cover it so as to (Bta(p 
the stea»i ; then let it stand two bours on a.^iranp 
hearth. 

Another. — ^To cme pint of rice add three pints 
of water ; as soon as it boils, §tir in a little sa][t, 
and boil it slowly. 



CORN AND HOMMONY- 

BoiLEB Coiwf.— Take two quarts of com, pi:|t 
it into thtee quarts of boiling water ; let it soak 
over night ; in the morning, change the water ; .and 
^-whenjit has boiled six houi:s, take it out and rub jt 
,W^11 in a number of waters, till it is thoroughly 
ctean ; then boil it till the hulls are soft. The 
JbulJs will not all come ofl^ but they will be boiled 
^^cient for eatii^g. 
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HtJLLED Corn. — ^Take four oances of potash 
ami two quarts of water, and boil them ; then put in 
six quarts of com, and boil H one hour, and stir it 
well while boiling. Take out the com and wash 
it thoroughly till the potash h all out of the com ; 
then put in fresh water and boil it till it is tender. 

Boiling Hommont. — ^To two quarts of hoin- 
mony poor fbur quarts of water, stir it up well that 
the hulls may ri^e ; then pour off<the water through 
a sieve in order to separate the hulls. Turn the 
same water again into the hommony, stir it well, 
and pour it off again in the same way several 
times. Pour back the water, add a little salt, and, 
if necessary, a little more water, and hang it over a 
slow fire to boil. It will need stirring ofien, if not 
constantly, during the first hour. Let it boil from 
three to six hours. 

Another, — Hommony should be soaked over 
nighty and boiled in the same water, as much of its 
sweetness is lost by changing the water. Soft 
wafer is best to boil hommony, as well as for beans^ 
peas, and for everything else that requires boiling 
three or four hours. Hommony should be kept 
boiling, but slowly, to prevent scorching; also 
avoid too much water, as this is apt to make it 
tasteless ; but if done with just water enough, the 
true taste is preserved. 
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Beating Hommony. — ^Soak the homraony corn 
ten minutes in boiling water ; then take the corn 
up and put it into the homniony mortar, and beat it 
until the hulls are all separated from the corn. 
Once or twice, while beating, take it out of the 
mortar and fan it ; that is, throw it up on a tray or 
bowl so as to allow the hulls to fly off. When 
sufficiently beaten , fan it until all the hulls are out. 

Preparing Hommont. — ^It must be thoroughly 
washed in cold water, rubbing it with the hands ; 
then wash in the same way in warm water, chang- 
ing the water several times. Put it into a large 
pot of cold water, and boil steadily eight or ten 
hours, keeping it closely covered. Add hot water 
frequently while boiling, otherwise the hommony 
will burn and be dark colored. If it is put on the 
first thing in the morning, and kept briskly boiling, 
it will be ready for dinner at two o'clock. 

But the usual mode is to boil hommony twice a 
week, and put it into a wooden or stone vessel, 
and set it in a cool place to prevent its becoming 
musty. When wanted for use, take the quantity 
necessary for breakfast or dinner; let it become hot ; 
put in the hommony and mash it well, adding 
some salt ; when well heated it is ready for the 
table. 
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PORRIDGE. 

Rice Pobbidcie. — ^To three quarts of boifiog 
water add one pint of rice and three of milk, when 
over the fire, and scald it well. 

GBouim Rice Porridge. — ^To three qfm^ 
of water add one of milk, and a tea cup full of 
ground rice, and boil it a few minutes. 

Indian Porridge. — Throw in a tea cup full 
of rice into boiling water ; then stir in the meal 93 
you would tor mush, but make it much thinner. 
Boil it one hour, and add cold milk. 

Cracked Wheat Porridge. — To four quaits 
of boiling water, stir in ope quart of cracked wheat 
with a handful of rice ; when boiled twelve or 
fifteen minutes, add milk to your taste. 

'Cracked 'Wheat Mush. — ^When the water b 
boiling throw in the salt, stir in the cracked wheat, 
and let it boil twelve or fifteen minutes. ' If boiled 
as long as Indian, it tastes raw. 



IvDi^ GauELv'^Take one quart of boiiii^ 
*.«rater, two^lafge apfx»Bfiils of Indian meal, wetjt 
in cold water, then stir it into the boiling water> 
and let it boil ten minutes, and it is fit for use* 
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. SfaiiK. PoiuiiDes.-«--MiK two taUe spoonfuls lai 
sifted flour in itfafee or four of water ; pour it into 
a gill or more of boiling water, and stir it often 
white it cooks, eigbt or .ten rminutes ; then add a 
pint of new milk, anddetiit boil uponee. 



PIES, JELLIES, &c. 

l*CMPKiN 'Pie.— To one quart of stewed and 
strained pumpkin, add one quart of new milk, and 
sweeten it to your taste. Tor the crust, take wheat 
meal, wet with' buttermilk to a sufficient stiffiiess to 
roll out. Or for Indian meal crust, scald the meal ; 
have it bf a sufficient stiffness to roll out very thin. 
Bake it in deep dishes. 

^noMer.— rPare ;your ;^pi!impkiQ and grate it, 
instead of stewing it. When i grated, take about 
kdf a pint tQ'd quart of raiU^, three spoonfuls of 
sugar, half a tea spoonful of salt ; butter your 
plate, sift on Indian, meal . sufficient ibr a crust,, put 
b your, pie, and bake it an hour and a quarter. 

Another. --^?ke a brown earthen pan, grease 
It, and sift Indian meal over It about the thickness 
of a quarter of an inch ; prepare the pumpkin in 
good milk and sweetening, add a little ground rice 
instead of eggs, witli a little, gingeq. Ground rice, 
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squashes and sweet potatoes, raay be made into pies 
in the same way, and are superior to pumpkins. 

S<iUASH Pies. — ^Bo3 and strain your squash in 
the usual way. To one pint of squash add ooe 
quart of milk, five or six soft crackers, four large 
spoonfuls of sugar, and a little salt. Make your 
crust of Indian meal sifted over the dish dry, or 
mixed with water and spread over thin, and baked. 

Sweet Potatoe Pies. — ^Take two pounds of 
potatoes, boil them very soft, mash them, and 
while lukewarm, add a quart of milk, a cup of 
sugar, and one cracker. Strain it, and bake them 

as you would squash pies. 

< 

Custard Pies. — ^Take a coffee cup of ground 
rice, wet it up with cold milk so as to have it free 
firom lumps ; add to th'is two quarts of boiling 
milk, and let it continue to boil tUl the rice flour is 
thoroughly swelled; then sweeten it widi sugar^ 
and salt it to your taste. Bake the pies thoroughly 
on plates, or in deep dishes, with a wheat meal 
crust ; or as some prefer, take Indian meal, sift it 
dry into suitable dishes — ^this will form a crust suF^ 
ficiently short, and avoid the objection which some 
have to the use of buttermilk and saleratus. The 
pies should be'on^ day old before they are cut. 
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Apple Pies.-^ Apple pies may be made simple, 
palatable and healthy, by sifting coarse flour, and 
taking hot, mealy potatoes, and rubbing . them in 
as you would butter. Then take pearlash and 
sour milk, or water, and wet it, rolling the crust, 
if you please, in fine flour, if you wish to give it a 
whiteness. . Prepare your apple without butter or 
spice, Mrith sweetening only. , 

Apple Custard. — ^Put one quart of grated 
sweet apple into one quart of milk. Sweeten to 
the taste ; put it into a crust, and bake it. 

Temperance Mince Pies.— --Take one quart 
of good rye or wheat bread, after it is chopped 
fine, and one quart of sour apples, chopped fine ; 
add the juice of six lemons, two large spoonfuls of 
ground cinnamon, a large tea spoonful of salt, a 
pint of cream or milk, a pint of the best sugaf^ 
bakers' molasses, and a pint of washed raisins. 
Grate in a lemon peel. Bake them one hour. 

• 

Paste. — ^Take ten boiled potatoes, peel them 
immediately, and roll them until they are as fine 
as meal. Then add to them the same quantity of 
wheat meal ; rub them thoroughly together, and 
add a tea spoonful of salt. It will require very little 
oiore moisture, wfaioh may be milk. 
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Pns CfK09T. — One qpiart of fiae floCir, one |Mnt 
of Indian meal, one tea cup jull of cfeftio^ aod \ 
little saleratus and salt. Mix with sour milk. 

Tai^ioca J'ellt — Sa43o JsLiiT. — ^Thcse articles 
need to be picked, washed and soaked four or five 
hours, befdre they are cooked. Boil theoi slowly 
in the same water, until the mass becomes entirdy 
glutinous. A common tea cup full in a quart of 
water w3( foirm a thick jelly. Pecii^ sago b gd&e* 
rally preferred, as the most delicate prefMcaticKi* 

' Akrow-root Jellt. — Stir a table spoonful of 
arrow-root powder inio half a cup of water, pour it 
kito a pint of boiling water, and let it cook m or 
eight minutes. Sweeten it to yoi» taale. 

HfOE jESAT.-^Boii a lyiarter of a pound of noe 
fltmr with half a pound of loaf sugar, m a qnait 
of water, till the whole becomes a gtatiaous maai* 
Then Mraiti it, and let it cool. 

RiCB C0STAa]>a-^Take two quarts of milk, 
and when boiling, sift in a coffee cup of ground 
liee, taking care to stir it while sifting. Boil it a 
few minutes, sweeten it with suj(ar, and bake it at 
cups. Let k stand till' it is cold, and it will mdbe 
a custard as ^xmI as any one need desirn* 
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Blanc Mange. — ^Take four table spoonfuls of 
anttw-root to one qu§urt of milk. Wet the arrow- 
root ID a little of the milk, cold. Then boil the 
remainder of the milk, and stir in the arrow-root 
while it is boiling. Let it boil five or ten minutes, 
aliffivg it constantly. Wet the moulds in cold 
watery before f»uring it into them. Let it remain 
in Aem till ookl, before turning it into your dishes^ 

Toast Wrr»ou7 BiTTTBa*«-«^Tafce mUk and 
ibioken it with fitie Boar, add some salt, and pre-* 
ptffe your bread and dip it in the usual way. 
MiMc prepared in this way 'is. an ekoellent substi- 
tute for buttery to eat with fish or vegetables^ 

Strup Fern pBE^nnrEs^*— Take dgbt pounds 
0f molasses, (bright New Orleans, or sugar bouse,) 
Wgjtii poucds of pure water, and one pound of 
^MTsely powdered charcoal. Boil for twenty min- 
ttMs ; then strain it throi;^h a fine flannel, double; 
put it again into the preserving pan, wifh tb^ white 
of an egg. Boil gendy, till it forms a syrup of a 
piiDper coi^sistence, and then strain it again. 

Boiling £6os.-^Put the eggs in a pim tif ckAA 
Water over the fire, ahd if permitted to boy one 
Ittinute, the eggs will be ddne as nMKlh as mbm 
1)6U0d three minutes ih th6 usual wvy. 
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Stew£9 Psi7n^9* — St0w tbeoQ veiygeodj, in 

a small quantitj of water, till the stones slip out. 



TEAST. 

CoMHON Ybast^ — ^Put ioto one gaUon of wttor 
a double bandfttl of hops ; boil them fifceeo or 
twenty nmMites, then stmii off tbe water wUe it 
is scalding hot ; stir in wheat flour or meal uU it 
becomes a thick batter, so that it will hardl j pour ; 
let it stand till it becomes about blood warm, tb^ 
add a pint of lively yeast, and stir it well ; mm! 
tben let it stand in « place where k will be kept at 
a temperature of about 70^ F., till it becomes per- 
fectly light, whether more or less time is required ; 
and then it is fit for use* Or if it is dewed to keep 
a portion of it, let it stand seveial hours and 
become cod ; and then put it into a clean jug and 
cork it tight, and place it in the cellar where it 
w9l keep oool ; and it may be preserved good ten 
or twrive days, and even longer. 

MiuL YsA«v*-r-Take a quart of milk fiedi 
fiom the cow, (more or less according to tbe quan* 
tity of bread desired) — a little salt is generally 
added, and some add about half a piot of water 
blood wam^ but tbb is not essential; then stir 
wheat flour or meal i^to the milk, till it forms a 
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moderately thick batter ; and then cover it over, 
and place it where it will remain at a tenoperature ■ 
of from 60 to 70^ F., till it becomes perfectly 
light. It should be used immediately ; but let it 
be remembered that dough made with this yeast, 
will sour sooner than that made with other yeast. 
When a small quantity only is made, it will often 
be ready for use in an hour. Twice as much 
of this as of common yeast is necessary to raise 
bread. 

PoTATOB Yeast. — Potatoes make very good 
yeast. Mash three large potatoes fine ; pour a pmt 
of boiling water over them ; when almost cold, stir 
in two spoonfuls of flour, two of molasses, and a 
cup of good yeast. This yeast should be used 
while new. 



BEANS AND PEAS. 

Baked Beans. — ^They should be soaked over 
Iright. In the morning, turn off the water and put 
4hem into fresh, hang them over the fire, and wlnte 
softening, the water should be changed at leadt 
twice. When placed in the pots for bakibgj 
sprinkle on a little salt, and fill them with boiliog 
water. The same course, respecting changing th^ 
water, should be pursued while stewing the beans. 

87 
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Pjbas should be prepared in the same manner as 
beans, but they need not bake as long ; three hours 
is sufficient. 

Dry Peas. — Obtain the kind that are of a 
green color, soak them during the night in water 
with a little saleratus in it. Boil them until ibey 
begin to soften, then change the water^ and con- 
tinue the boiling until they are perfectly soft. Add 
a little salt, and they make a very fine dish. The 
split pea, when the kind can be obtained that will 
dooky prepared in the same manner, makes a most 
excellent soup. 

Boiling Peas. — Shell them as clean as possi- 
ble, that they may not require washing. Boil 
them with a little salt in a very little water. Be 
careful not to over-boil them, as it destroys the 
flavor. When they are boiled enough, drain them 
through a sieve, but not very dry. 

Pea Soup.-^For a soup, the peas should be 
boiled in soft water till they begin to be soft;^ 
Ihen change the water ; and when well cooked, a 
little coarse flour may be added as thickening. In 
all modes of cooking peas and beans, they should 
be'pi^jpared without meat or butter. 
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Green Beans. — ^If they are boiled by steam, 
tbey should be boiled from one hour and a half to 
two hours, according to the age of the beans. 



POTATOES. 

Roasting Potatoes. — ^They should be washed 
clean and well dried, before they are put into the 
oven, or before the fire. If they are large, they 
will take two hours to roast ; and they should be all 
of a size, or they will not be done alike. 

Boiled Potatoes. — ^Pare and wash the pota- 
toes very clean ; put them into a pan with cold 
water, just sufficient to cover them, adding a little 
salt ; let them boil very gently, and when boiled 
enough, or before they break, drain the water from 
them as dry as possible ; sprinkle in a little salt, 
and hold them over the fire to dry, shaking the 
pan now and then, till the potatoes look dry and 
mealy. 

Another. — ^They should be of equal size, or the 
small ones will be too much done, before the large 
ones are done enough ; do not pare or cut them ; 
have so large a sauce-pan that your potatoes will 
only half fill it, and put in cold water sufficient to 
cover them about an inch, so that if it waste io 
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boilings they may still be covered ; but too much 
water would injure them. Put the sauce-pan ofi 
the 6re, if it be a moderate one, and as soon as 
the water boils, set it on one side, to simmer slowly 
till the potatoes will admit a fork — ^the cracking 
of the skin being too uncertain a test to venture a 
reliance upon. Having tried them with a fork, if 
they are tender, pour the water off, and place the 
sauce-pan by the fire, take off the cover, and lay a 
folded cloth or coarse flannel over the potatoes. 
Middling sized potatoes will be boiled enough in 
twenty minutes. 

Some people, (and I have been told it is prac- 
tised generally in Ireland,) when they have poured 
off the water, lay the potatoes in a coarse cloth, 
sprinkle salt over, and cover them up, for a few 
minutes, then squeeze them lightly, one by one, in 
tlie folds of a dry cloth, peel and serve them. 

Another. — ^Take care that your kettle is clean. 
Partly pare your potatoes, and place them in your 
kettle when the water boils. As soon as they are 
sufficiently cooked, pour off the water and let 
them steam at least five minutes. 

Another. — Peel your potatoes and put them 
mto boiling water, and let them boil briskly, with- 
out stopping, until nearly done, or just enough to 
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have a fork go into them with difficulty ; then 
drain oS the water and cover them ; then hang 
them over the fire from five to ten minutes. Re> 
move the cover for tlie steam to escape, a few 
minutes. 

Steaming Potatoes. — When potatoes are 
washed clean, put them in your steamer over 
boiling water, and keep it boiling from forty to 
sixty minutes, according to the size of the potatoes ; 
watch them, and as soon as they are soft, (which 
you will know by trying them with a fork,) take 
them out and peel tliem. If they remain longer 
they will be soaked. If you boil them in water, 
have it boiling, and keep it so from twenty to forty 
minutes, and take them out as soon as they are 
done ; they are spoiled, to remain in water when 
done ; peel them immediately. 

PoTATOE Snow. — ^The potatoes mcist be free 
from spots, and the whitest you can get ; put them 
on in cold water, with some salt in it, and let them 
simmer very slowly ; when they begin to break, 
drain the water well from them, and dry them 
exceedingly well, till they fall to pieces ; rub them 
through a wire sieve as quickly as possible, on the 
dish they are to be placed in, and do not disturb 
them afierwards. 
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kmfj* Scarape die reroixmiog white ptrt very clean, 
wad as fast as they are dooe, put tb^m into ftesb 
water. Tie them up in small, even parcels, put 
them into boiling water, and boil them till tender, 
but do not over-boll therai. Take them up into 
a sieve, to drain a little. 

Onions. — Onions need boiling twenty or tweiH 
ty-»Gve minutes. The water should boil when 
they are put in. 

Onions may also be boiled in milk, which ren- 
ders them more mild, and to many persons, more 
j^aUble. 
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Tlie strong approbation which the following works 
have met with where they are known, has induced the 
Publisher to commence stereotyping them, and to take 
efficient measures for their circulation in all parts of the 
country. 

THE YOUNG HUSBAND, 

OR 

Duties of Man in the Marriage Relation. 

Fif\h Stereotype Edition. 
Embeliished by an elegant Steel Engraving. 

BY DR. WM. A. ALCOTT. 

This work is a continuation of the series of Family Books to 
which the Young Wife, Young Housekeeper and Young Mother 
belong—a series which Dr. A. has been many years meditating 
and preparing, and on which he has spared no pains. Pie takes 
the ground that man, though less efficient in the formation of early 
character than woman, is nevertheless, as a husband, indispensably 
trecessary to its highest perfection ; and in this view presents, in a 
|)opuIar manner, his various duties in this most interesting and im- 
portant relation — ^not only as a social, but as an intellectual and 
moral agent-^not only to his family, but in reference to the com- 
munity at large. He would especially encourage in the Young 
Husband a more exalted aim — better becoming a rational man and 
a christian— than that of merely living in the woild uninjured and 
vninjuriDg. 
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The following are a few of the subjects treated upon : 

Choice of Occupation; Mistakes in getting^ a Wife: Place of 
Residence ; City and Country compaied ; House and Furniture ; 
hWing by System : Morning Duties ; Leisure Hours ; Evenings at 
Home i Evening Reviews ; Improvement by Conversation ; Let- 
ter-writing and Composition 5 Keeping a Journal ; Periodical Pub- 
lications ; Books and Study ; Domestic Economy ; l*he art of Ed- 
ucating ; Novel Reading- ; The Sabbalh 5 Sunday Dinners ; Sunday 
Visiting ; Particular Friends j Relatives ; Importance of cultivating 
our Social Nature 3 Contests for Superiority 3 How Quarrels may 
be avoided 3 Love; Fawnin6^3 Familiarity 3 Delicacy and Purity; 
Art of Patience 3 Giving Pam to a Wife 3 Jealousy and Suspicion 3 
Teasinc and Scolding; Fault Finding 3 Keeping Cool 3 Cheerful- 
ness 3 Confidence and> Reserve ; Giving Presents ; Jokes and Puns; 
Dalliance ; Revealing Secrets ; Value of Disrrction ; Taking Sides; 
Decision 3 Charities — Giving at Hap-Hazard ; Conjugal Servitude ; 
Dress and Appearance; Health; Sickness and Medicine; Duties 
to the Dead— Mourning &C.3 Occasional Duties— Critical Periods, 
&c. 

*' For those who have recently entered the matrimonial state, or for 
those who intend entering it, we know not where tboy can, el^iewhere, 
obtain so much useful information respecting their duty and obligations in 
that intereftling relation, as is to be had for a mere trifle in this volume*"— 
JMas3. Spt.] 

(O* Copies in extra style for Presents. 



THE YOUNG WIFE, 

OR 

Duties of Woman in the Marriage Relation. 

Sixth Stereotype Edition. 
£mbellished by a beautiful 8teel Plate and Vignette, 

BY DR. WM. A. ALCOTT. 

This work is based on the principle, that the great business of 
the wife is Education — the education of herself and her family. It 
therefore exhibits the duties of a wife, especially to her husband, in 
a manner at once original and striking. The author presupposes 
her to have set out in matrimony with christian principles and 
purposes; and hence proceeds to inculcate what he deems the 
best methods of applying them in the routine of daily life and 
conversation. We believe that no one can rise from the perusal 
of this volume without a higher respect for female character, as 
well as a higher confidence in the divine wisdom of matrimony. 
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THE YOUNG HOUSE-KEEPER, 

OR 

Thoughts on Food aitd Cookery. 

Third Stereotype Edition, 

BY DR. WM. A. ALCOTT. 

The grand object of this work is, to promote physical and moral 
education. In this view it aims to render the maternal house-keeper 
intelligent, rather than mechanical. It treats of most of the various 
kinds of food, both animal and vegetable, in common use, and of 
the most simple and rational modes of preparing them. And in 
presenting what are claimed to be improved views or modes of 
cookery, it gives reasons why they are so. It shows that a large 
omount of time now devoted to the preparation of food and drink, 
la worse than wasted, and that this time ought to be and must be 
redeemed, and applied by the house-keeper herself to the physical, 
moral and social improvement of her family. It is believed that 
this Manual will save at least one huudred dollars a year to every 
large family, which may be devoted to other and nobler purposes 
than mere indulgence of appetite. 

It includes the Dignity of House-keeping 3 First Principles of 
the House-keeper ; ffaving a Plan ; Keeping Accounts j Keeping 
a Journal 3 Nature, Character and Modes of preparing the princi- 
pal kinds of food produced from Farinaceous vegetablt^s, as wheat, 
lye, Indian corn, peas, beans, rice, &.c., on which subjects there 
are from twenty to thirty chapters ; from twenty to thirty chapters 
on fruits, &:.c., and the modes of preparing or using them as food ; 
several chapters on milk, butter, cheese, eggs, flesh and fish ^ the 
customs and fashions of cookery as it has been and now is ; esti- 
mates on the present waste in families^ Cooking as it should be; 
how to be^in the work of reform in cookery ; a chapter of Recipes 
forprepanng food, especially vegetables and fruit, on rational and 
simple principles 5 with several other important subjects. 

The following are from the many favorable notices of this work 
which have already appeared : 

**The author of this work maybe styled the Young Ladles' Friend. 
No writer has lahored more in ti<pir bch'lf than Dr. Alcott. It is rrplete 
with sound practical senfre->-full of useful, nay, invaluable hinlp-^juot such 
a book, in fact, as every lady, whether rich or poor, should have in her 
handn." — Portland Transcript. 

** It will be an excellent guide and help to the housewife." — Bostok 
Mjebcartils Journal. 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER, 

OB 

The Phtsical Education of Childben. 

Sixth EditUm—EmbdiUhtd by a Vignette, 
BY DR. WM. A. ALCOTT. 

The " Ybung Mother " is designed as an every-day manual for 
those who are desirous of conducting the physical education of tb« 
young^from the very first— on such principles as Physiology and 
Chemistry indicate. It inculcates the great importance of pr»* 
venting evil — especially physical evil— by implanting good habits. 
We believe it to be the only work of a popular character, written 
by a medical man, on this subject, and that it is, on this account, 
doubly valuable. It is recommended by the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, and by the Press generally, as a work which 
ffaould be possessed by every family. 

The following is a brief synopsis of the Contents : 

The Nursery, Temperature of the Nursery. Ventilation of the 
Nursery. The Child's Dress ; Swathing the Body j Form of the 
Dn^ss \ Material of Dress 3 Quantity of Dress ; cTaps ; Hats and 
Bonnets ; Covering for the Feet ; Pins ; Remaining Wet ; Remarks 
OB the Dress of Bo^'s ; on the Dress of Girls. Cleanliness. Bath^ 
hig. Food 5 Nursing— how often j Quantity of Food ; How long 
should Milk be the only Food ? On Feeding before Teething ; From 
Teething to Weaning ; Durin^ the Process of Weaning ; Food 
subsequently to Weaning ; Remarks on Fruit ; Confectionary ; 
Pastry ; Crude, or Raw Substances. Drinks. Giving Medicine. 
Exercise — Rockin* in the Cradle ; Carrying in the Arms; Craw^ 
ing; Walking} Riding in Carriages; Ridin? on Horseback. 
Amusements. Crying. Laughing. Sleep — Hour for Repose ; 
place for Repose 5"^ Purity of the Air ; The Bed ; The Covering; 
Night Dresses ; Posture of the Body ; State of the Mind ; Quality 
of Sleep ; Quantity of Sleep. Early Rising. Hardening th« 
Constitution. Society. Employments. Educationof the Senses— 
^ea/ingi — Seeing — Tasting and Smelling^-Feeling. Abuses. 

The following editorial remarks will give some idea of the man- 
ner in which it has been noticed in various parts of the country, 
though many of the best periodicals have spoken of it in sUU 
itronger terms of approbation. The Christian Blirror observei^— 

** The subject of this book is of vital interest to the whole human 
family, and is treated by Dr. Alcott with the moi^t intelligible sim- 
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plieity. We hope it will find its way into the hands of all who 
are entrusted with the training and rearing of children 3 and that its 
found views will supplant many of those ourtful maxims and prac- 
tices which are lamentably prevalent, aaid that the existing genera- 
tion of mankind \vill be Succeeded by a more healthy and a mor« 
moral race.'' 

The New York Y. M. Advocate says — ** This neatly bound and well 
printed book, should be in poMession of all mothors, and cf>pecially the 
young' It will undoubtedly meet wiih a rapid sale, and be extensively 
usaful." 

07 Copies bound in extra style for Presents. 



THE HOUSE I LIVE IN, 

OR 

THE HUMAN BODY. 

Third Edition— much improved, with numerous Engranrtgs, 

FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 

BY DR. WM. A. ALCOTT. 

The great difficulty of making a subject which has hitherto beea 
deemed dry and unintelligible, at once agreeable and interestiiqf 
to the young mind, has led the author of this volume to describe 
the human body as a House. 

The work treats, first, on the Frame— consisting of the bones, 
muscles, tendons, &c. ; secondly, of the Covering— consisting of 
the skin, hair, nails, eyes, ears, &,e. ; and thirdly, of the Apart^* 
MENTS and Furniture — ^by which are meant the interior cavitiei 
and organs. Nearly every anatomical and physiological term 
which appears in the work is so used or so explained, as to be at 
ooce clearly understood and apprehended. The subject is illus- 
trated by numerous engravings. 

The best recommendation of this work is, that it has been univef* 
tally approved of by the families and schools where it has beea 
iiktroduced, and by all medical men who have examined it. It hat 
also received the entire approbation of the Press, and is selliiig 
rapidly. 

Th& Philadelphia Commercial Gazette, in apeakingof it layiP — *<It H 
fliil of instruction and entertainment. Jt ^ives as plain and aimpla a 
deicription ut the human body aj» Lt is possibLe to wrlt«.'^ 
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The ChrtetiaA Register eafs — ** We liave ezanined it with inueli pka- 
sore. It cooamunietftos highly ifuportant infonnation in Anatomy aa^ 
Physiology, lo • very interesting manner. The Author, by bis Library of 
Health, &o., and now by this neat little votome, has done and is doing an 
Important woi It, in regard to one branch of popular education, which haa 
been hitherto too much neglected. Society will reap good from hie aow* 
*«g." 

This work haa aJto receive^ tlt« high commeodatioD of Mas. L. H. 

SlOOUkNBT. 

^^ It hat been re-pubfished in London ; and the teachers In the famona 
institution of Count Pellenberg, at flofwyl,in Switzeiladd, make it one 
•f the regular exerctaes of their pupils in French to translate it into that 
language. 



LIBRARY OF HEALTH, 

AND 

Teacher on the Human Constitution. 

Published AlorUhltf — Price %\ a Year, in advance, 
DR. WM. A. ALCOTT, Ed j tor. 

This is a Periodical work, originally called the " Moral Re- 
former, and Teacher on the Human Constitution.'' It is published 
in numbers of 32 pages each, in neat book style for binding into a 
volume, illustrated by engravings, and has now concluded the third 
y^ar of its publication. The numbers of the past years are for 
•ale, bound in neat volumes. 

This work discusses, in a familiar manner, all subjects connected 
with physical education and self-management. It treats on th« 
connection of light, air, temperature, clear likess, exer- 
cise, SLEEP, FOOD, drink, CLIMATE, the PASSIONS, AFFEC- 
TIONS, &C., with HEALTH, HAPPINESS and LGNGEYITT. The 

editor takes the ground that a proper understanding of the consti- 
tutional laws of the human body, and of all its organs and func- 
tions, and a strict obedience thereto, are indispensable to the 
highest perfection and happiness— ^present and future— of every 
liviug human being. He deems this knowledge more and more 
indispensable in proportion to the progress of civilization and 
refinement. The work is pledged to support no system nor set of 
principles, any farther than that system and those principles can be 
proved to be based on the laws of Physiology, and revealed 
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trotk, and on human experience; and consequently its pages ar« 

always open to fair and temperate 4^scussi'on. 

The work has recently been warmly approved of by George 
Combe, (author of the *^ Constitution of Man/') as well as a large. 
Bumbei of distinguished men of this- country, amfuig whom are the 
fioJlowing : 

Dt. John C. Warren, Dr. S. B. Woodward, Rev* Dr. Humphrey, 
R^v. S. R. Hall, Rev. Hubbard Winslow, Rev. R. Anderson, Rev. 
fiaron Stow, |lev. B. B. Wisner, R. H. Gillet, Esq., Rev. Wm. 
Hague, Roberts Vaux, Esq., Dr. John M. Keasry, Dr. R. D. Mas- 
sey. Prof. E. A. Andrews, Rev. L. F. Clark, Rev. M. M. Caril, 
Rev. Dr. Fay, Dr. Sylvester Graham. 



LECTURE TO YOUNG MEN, 

tllTENDED ALSO FOR THE SERIOUS C0I7SIDERATI0N OF 

PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

Second Editiorir^Erdarged and Improvedy voith Note», • 

BY SYLVESTER GRAHAM. 

The second edition of this important work is nearly doable the 
size of the first, although the price is increased but a trifle. It is 
selling rapidly. It contains warm testimonials in its favor from 
Wh. C. Woodbridge, Editor of the Annals of Education, Dr. 
Woodward, Superintendent of the Massachusetts Lunatic Asy- 
lum, Dr. ALcoTt, and others. 

The following brief but highly valuable testimony is from the 
distinguished superintendent of the Massachusetts Lunatic Hospital 
at Worcester : 

''Dear Sir: — The subject of your Lecture to Young Men, 
has been much neglected, although of great importance. 

This lecture, while it sounds the alarm to the young, will not fail 
to awaken the attention of parents, if once perused. It is couched 
in language as delicate as tne nature of the subject will admit, and 
may be read with propriety and benefit by all. 

The evil of which it treats, if I mistake not, is more extensively 
sapping the foundation of physical vigor and moral purity, in the 
rising generation, than is generally apprehended, even by those who 
are awake to the danger, and who nave witnessed the deplorable 
influence of it upon its victims. S. B. WOODWARD." 
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A TREATISE 

OH 

BREAD AND BREAD-MAKING. 

BY SYLVESTER GRAHAM. 

This treatise, by the celebrated lecturer cm the Scieneeof HmnaB 
Life, recently published, has thus far met with a good sale, and wifl 
doubtless have a wide circulation. It meets with strong favor even 
amoDg those who do not agree with Mr. G. io his general principles 
of diet, &0. It treats on the following subjects : 

History of Bread ; LaiVs of Diet ; Material of Bread ; Proper- 
ties of Bread ; Fermentation ; Preparation of Bread 3 Who should 
make Bread -, Varieties of Bread. 

We insert here but one of the numerous favorable notices of this 

work : 

The BostAn Recorder remarks — **It is a treatise, as we jsdfe, of 
gr€iiA importance to all who eat bread, and to all who make bread, and 
to all who love bread. Whatever objections may lie against some ot Mb. 
Graham's theories, or against his * measures,' this little work deserres 
the attention of all who regard health, comfort and life itself. Facts ar« 
Stated which ought to be known ; and reasonings are applied which can ba 
more easily rejected with supercilious scorn, than refuted on phitoiopkksl 
ffineiplea." 



ID* Just out of' Press.J-fl 
RICHES WITHOUT WINGS^ or the Cleveland 

Family. A story illustrating the riches of character in c«nliatt 
with those of mere money. By Mrs. Seba Smith. - 

*'This is a little book, containing a pleasing, interestisy and shspli 
tale. Its object appears to be to rebuke the doctrines, by far too prevaleiA 
in New Enghind, that riches confer distinction, that money is power, aai 
that wealth constitutes the aristocracy of America."— Msso. JovairAi.. 
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